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PREFACE. 


TnzBE  is  an  old  Italian  proverb,  which  says  a  man 
has  lived  to  no  purpose,  unless  he  has  either  built  a 
house,  begotten  a  son,  or  written  a  book.  As  I  have 
already  complied  more  than  once  with  the  latter  of 
these  requisitions,  1  must  seek  to  justify  the  present 
repetition  thereof,  on  other  grounds.  My  reasons  for 
offering  this  volume  to  the  public  are,  simply,  that 
there  is  room  for  it.  It  is  the  record  of  a  journey  which 
led  me,  for  the  most  part,  over  fresh  fields,  by  paths 
which  comparatively  few  had  trodden  before  me.  Al- 
though I  cannot  hope  to  add  much  to  the  general 
stock  of  information  concerning  Central  Africa,  I  may 
serve,  at  least,  as  an  additional  witness,  to  confirm  or 
illustrate  the  evidence  of  others.  Hence,  the  prepanw 
tioD  of  this  work  has  appeared  to  me  rather  in  the  light 
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of  a  duty  than  a  diversion,  and  I  Lave  endeavored  to 
impart  as  much  instniction  as  amusement  to  the 
reader.  While  seeking  to  give  correct  pictures  of  the 
rich,  adventurous  hfe  into  which  I  was  thrown,  I  have 
resisted  the  temptation  to  yield  myself  up  to  its  more 
subtle  and  poetic  aspects.  My  aim  has  been  to  furnish 
a  faithful  narrative  of  my  own  experience,  believing 
that  none  of  those  embellishments  which  the  imagina- 
tion so  readily  furnishes,  can  equal  the  charm  of  the 
imadomed  tnith. 

There  are  a  few  words  of  further  explanation  which 
I  wish  to  say.  The  journey  was  undertaken  solely 
lor  the  purpose  of  restoring  a  frame  exhausted  by 
severe  mental  labor.  A  previous  experience  of  a  tropi- 
cal climate  convinced  me  that  I  should  best  accomplish 
my  object  by  a  visit  to  Egypt,  and  as  I  had  a  whole 
winter  before  me,  I  determined  to  penetrate  as  far  into 
the  interior  of  Africa  as  the  time  would  allow,  attracted 
less  by  the  historical  and  geographical  interest  of  those 
regions  than  by  the  desire  to  participate  in  their  free, 
vigorous,  semi-barbaric  life.  If  it  had  been  my  inten- 
tion, as  some  of  my  friends  supposed,  to  search  for  the 
undiscovered  sources  of  the  White  Nile,  I  should  not 
have  turned  back,  until  the  aim  was  accomplished  or  all 
means  had  failed. 

I  am  aware  that,  by  including  in  this  work  my 
journey  through  Egypt,  I  have  gone  over  much  ground 
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which  is  already  familiar,  Egypt,  however,  was  the 
vestibule  through  which  I  passed  to  Ethiopia  and  the 
kingdoms  beyond,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  omit  my 
impressions  of  that  country  without  detracting  from 
the  completeness  of  the  narrative.  This  book  is  the 
record  of  a  single  journey,  which,  both  in  its  character 
and  in  the  circumstances  that  su^ested  and  acpompa- 
nied  it,  occupies  a  separate  place  in  my  memory.  Its 
performance  was  one  uninterrupted  enjoyment,  for, 
whatever  the  privations  to  which  it  exposed  me,  they 
were  neutralized  by  the  physical  delight  of  restored 
health  and  by  a  happy  confidence  in  the  successful 
Issue  of  the  journey,  which  never  forsook  me.  It  is 
therefore  but  just  to  say,  that  the  pictures  I  have 
drawn  may  seem  over-bright  to  others  who  may  here- 
after follow  me  ;  and  I  should  warn  all  such  that  they 
must  expect  to  encounter  many  troubles  and  annoy- 
ances. 

Although  I  have  described  somewhat  minutely  the 
antiquities  of  Nubia  and  Ethiopia  which  I  visited,  and 
have  not  been  insensible  to  the  interest  which  every 
traveller  in  Egypt  must  feel  in  the  remains  of  her 
ancient  art,  I  have  aimed  at  giving  representations  of 
the  living  races  which  inhabit  those  countries  rather 
tluin  the  old  ones  which  have  passed  away.  I  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  will  feel  more 
mterested — as  I  was — in  a  live  Arab,  than  a  dead 


FtiaiaoK  I  am  inde'bted  wholly  to  the  works  of  Cham* 
pollion,  Wilkmson  and  LepaiuB  foi  whaterer  sUusionB  I 
have  made  to  the  age  and  character  c£  the  Egyptian 
ruina.  a  T. 

Kiw  ToBE,  Jnlj,  165^ 
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CHAPTER    I. 

IHTBODUCTION     TO     AFBICA. 

Axti-nl  tt  Alezaadtl*— The  LAndlng— M7  First  Oriental  Bath—Tbe  Cftj— Prepan- 

tiona  for  Departure. 

I  LEFT  Smyrna  in  the  Lloyd  steamer,  Conte  Sturmer^  on  the 
first  day  of  Novemberj^J^5L  We  passed  the  blue  Sporadic 
Isles — Cos,  and  Rhodes,  and  Karpathos — and  crossing  the 
breadth  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  favored  all  the  way  by 
immffled  seas,  and  skies  of  perfect  azure,  made  the  pharos  of 
Alexandria  on  the  eyening  of  the  3d.  The  entrance  to  the 
harbor  is  a  narrow  and  difficult  passage  through  reefs,  and  no 
vessel  dares  to  attempt  it  at  night,  but  with  the  first  streak  of 
dawn  we  were  boarded  by  an  Egyptian  pilot,  arid  the  rising 
van  lighted  up  for  as  the  white  walls  of  the  city,  the  windmills 
of  the  Ras  cl-Tin,  or  Cape  of  Figs,  and  the  low  yellow  sand- 
hills in  which  I  recognized  Africa — for  they  were  prophetic  of 
the  desert  behind  them. 

We  entered  the  old  harbor  between  the  island  of  Ph*- 
roil  and  the  main  land  (now  connected  by  a  peninsular  strip, 

which   the  Frank   quarter  is  built),  soon   after  sunrise, 
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>  water  ewanncd  with  boats  before  tie  anehor  dropped, 
ind   the    Egyptian    health    officer   had    no   sooner   deported 
I  wo  were  boarded  by  a  crowd  of  dragomen,  hotel  ran- 
,  and  boatmen.      A  squinting  Arab,  who    woro  a  whit* 
a  and  red  eash,  accosted  me  in  Italian,  ofiering  to  conduct 
no  to  the  Oriental   Hotel.      A  German    and  a  Smyrnioto, 
o  acquaintance  I  had  made  during  the  voyage,  joined  mO 
in  accepting  his  services,  and  we  were  speedily  boated  ashorCi. 
We  landed  on  a  pile  of  stones,  cot  far  from  a  mean-looking 
edifice  called  the  Custom- House.     Many  friends  were  there  to 
welcome  ns,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  cagemesa  with  whieti 
Ihey  dragged  us  ashore,  and  tlie  seal  with  which  they  pom- 
[  tncUed  one  another  in  their  generous  efforts  to  take  charge  of 
L  our  effects.     True,  we  could  have  wished  that  their  faces  had 
rboen  better  washed,  their  baggy  trousers  less  ragged  and  their 
red  caps  less  greasy,  and  we  wore  perhaps  migrateful  in  allow- 
iog  our  Arab  to  rate  them  soundly  and  cuff  the  ears  of  the 
more  obstreperous,  before  our  traaks  and  carpet-bags  could  be 
portioned  among  tliem.     At  the  Custom-House  we  were  visit- 
ed by  two  dark  gentlemen,  in  tarbans  and  bhick  flowing  robes, 
who  passed  our  baggage  without  soratiny,  gently  whispering 
in  onr  ears,  "  ftneis/iees/i," — a  word  which  we  then  heard  for 
tlie  first  time;  but  which  was  to  be  lh<}  key-note  of  much  of  our 
f  Aiture  esperienoe.     The  procession  of  porl«rs  was  then  set  in 
I'Botion,  and  we  passed  through  several  streets  of  whitewashed 
\  two  story  houses,  to  the  great  square  of  the  Frank  quarter, 
which  opened  before  us  warm  and  brilliant  in  the  morning  Bun- 
shine. 

The  principal  hotels  and  consulates  frout  on  this  stjoora 
r  The  architeeture  is  Italian,  with  here  and  there  a  dash  of  Sar- 
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•oenic.  in  the  windows  and  doorwaySi  especially  in  new  build- 
ings. A  small  obelisk  of  alabaster,  a  present  from  Mohammed 
All,  stands  in  the  centre,  on  a  pedestal  whipli  was  meant  for  a 
fountain,  but  has  no  water.  All  this  I  noted,  as  well  as  a 
erowd  of  donkeys  and  donkey-boys,  and  a  string  of  laden 
eamels,  on  our  way  to  the  hotel,  which  we  found  to  be  a  loog 
and  not  particularly  clean  edifice,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
aqoare.  The  English  and  French  steamers  had  just  arrived, 
and  no  rooms  were  to  be  had  until  after  the  departure  of  tho 
afternoon  boat  for  Cairo.  Our  dragoman,  who  called  himself 
Ibrahim,  suggested  a  bath  as  the  most  agreeable  means  of 
passing  the  intermediate  time. 

The  clear  sky,  the  temperature  (like  that  of  a  mild  July 
day  at  home),  and  the  novel  interest  of  the  groups  iu  the 
streets,  were  sufficient  to  compensate  for  any  annoyaRCC :  but 
when  we  reached  the  sc^uare  of  the  French  Church,  and  saw  a 
garden  of  palm-lrccs  waving  their  coronals  of  glittering  leaves 
every  thing  else  was  forgotten.  My  German  friend,  who  had 
never  seen  palms,  except  as  star^'cling  exotics  in  Sorrento  and 
Smyrna,  lifted  his  hands  in  rapture,  and  even  I,  who  had 
heard  tens  of  thousands  rustic  in  the  hot  winds  of  the  Tropics, 
felt  my  heart  leap  as  if  their  beauty  were  equally  new  to  my 
eyes.  For  no  amount  of  experience  can  deprive  the  traveller 
of  that  happy  feeling  of  novelty  which  marks  his  first  day  on 
the  soil  of  a  new  contiuent.  I  gsive  myself  up  wholly  to  its 
inebriation.  Ft  ego  in  Africij  was  the  sum  of  my  thoughts, 
and  I  neither  saw  nor  cared  to  know  the  fact  (which  we  dis- 
covered in  due  time),  that  our  frioud  Ibrahim  was  an  arrant 
knave.   , 

Thei'  bath  to  which  he  conducted  us  was  pronounce  tl   lo  l^* 
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tbe  flnebt  in  Alexandria,  the  most  superb  in  nil  the  Orient, 
but  It  did  not  at  all  accord  with  our  ideas  of  Easteni  luxury. 
Moreover,  tlio  bath-keeper  was  his  btimnte  frleud,  and  ivould 
Uithe  us  as  no  Cbristiaua  were  ever  bathed  before.  Ouo  fact 
Ibratiira  kept  to  himself,  which  nuB,  that  his  intiuiatc  friend 
and  he  shared  the  spoils  of  our  inexperience.  We  were  coo- 
duct«d  to  a  one-story  building,  of  very  unprepogsessing  exte> 
rior.  Aa  we  entered  the  tow,  vaulted  cntrauce,  my  ears  wero 
Baluteil  with  a  doIorouB,  groaning  sound,  which  I  at  first  oon* 
joctured  to  proceed  from  the  persons  undergoing  the  opera- 
tion, but  which  I  afterward  ascortained  was  made  by  a  wheel 
turned  by  a  buffalo,  employed  in  raising  water  from  the  wolL 
lu  a  sort  of  basement  hall,  smelling  of  soap-suds,  and  with  a 
large  tank  of  dirty  water  in  the  centre,  wo  wore  received  bj 
the  bath-keeper,  who  showed  us  into  a  room  containing  three 
low  divans  with  pillows.  Here  we  disrobed,  and  Ibrahim, 
who  bad  procured  a  (jnantUy  of  napkins,  enveloped  our  heada 
m  turbans  and  swathed  our  loins  in  a.  simple  Adamite  gar* 
ment  Heavy  wooden  clogs  were  attached  to  our  feet,  and  an 
animated  hrouse  statue  led  the  way  through  gloomy  passages, 
Homelimes  bot  and  steamy,  sometimes  cold  and  soapy,  and 
redolent  of  any  thing  but  the  spicy  odors  of  Araby  the  Blest, 
to  a  small  vaulted  chamber,  lighted  by  a  few  apertures  in  the 
celling.  The  moist  heal  was  almost  suffocating;  hot  water 
flowed  over  the  stone  floor,  and  the  stone  benches  we  sat  npoa 
were  somewhat  cooler  than  kitchen  stoves.  The  bronze  indi- 
vidual  left  us,  and  very  soon,  sweating  at  every  pore,  we  began 
■x)  think  of  the  three  Hebrews  In  the  furnace.  Oar  comfort 
was  not  increased  by  the  groaning  sound  which  we  still  heard, 
and  by  seeing,  througb  a  hole   in  the  door,  five  or  six  naked 
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tgatem  lying  motionleBB  along  the  edge  of  a  Bteambg  vat^  in 
the  outer  room. 

Presently  our  statue  returned  with  a  pair  of  eoarse  hair 
glores  on  his  hands.  He  snatched  off  our  tnrhans,  and  then, 
leisug  one  of  my  friends  by  the  shoulder  as  if  he  had  been  a 
aheep,  began  a  sort  of  rasping  operation  upon  his  back.  This 
prooesSy  Taried  occasionally  by  a  dash  of  scalding  water,  was 
extended  to  each  of  our  three  bodies,  and  we  were  then  suf* 
fiered  to  rest  awhile.  A  course  of  soap-suds  followed,  which 
was  softer  and  more  pleasant  in  its  effect,  except  when  he  took 
OS  by  the  hair,  and  holding  back  our  heads,  scrubbed  our  faces 
most  lustily,  as  if  there  were  no  such  things  as  eyes,  noses  and 
mouths.  By  this  time  we  had  reached  such  a  salamandrine 
temperature  that  the  final  operation  of  a  dozen  pailfuls  of  hot 
water  poured  over  the  head,  was  really  delightfol  •  After  a 
plunge  in  a  seething  tank,  we  were  led  back  to  our  chamber 
and  eoTcloped  in  loose  muslin  robes.  Turbans  were  bound  on 
our  heads  and  we  lay  on  the  divans  to  recover  from  the  lan- 
guor of  the  bath.  The  change  produced  by  our  new  costume 
was  astonishing.  The  stout  German  became  a  Turkish  mol- 
lah,  the  young  Smymiote  a  picturesque  Persian,  and  I — I 
scarcely  know  what,  but,  as  my  friends  assured  me,  a  much 
better  Moslem  than  Frank.  Cups  of  black  coffee,  and  pipes 
of  inferior  tobacco  completed  the  process,  and  in  spite  of  the 
lack  of  cleanliness  and  superabundance  of  fleas,  we  went  forth 
lighter  in  body,  and  filled  with  a  calm  content  which  nothing 
seemed  able  to  disturb. 

After  a  late  breakfast  at  the  hotel,  wo  sallied  out  for  a  sur- 
vey of  the  city.  The  door  was  beleaguered  by  the  donkeys 
and  their  attendant  drivers,  who  hailed  us  in  all  languages  at 
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I  once  "Vencs,  Monsieur.'"  "  T;iko  a  ride,  dr;  hens  li  a 
1  dotikey  I  "  "  Schmner  Ese2 .' "  "  Prendcte  it  mio  bur^ 
I  rito  !  " — and  yon  are  made  the  Tort«z  of  a  whirlpool  of  don- 
■  be;a.  Tbe  oiW-e^d  dookcj-boys  Bgbt,  the  donkojs  kick,  aad 
1  there  is  do  rest  till  you  have  bestridden  one  of  the  little 
I  Icasta.  The  driver  then  gives  his  tail  a  twist  and  his  ramp  n 
I  thwack,  nnd  yriu  nre  carried  off  in  triumph.  The  animal  is  su 
I  Bmall  that  you  seem  the  more  silly  of  the  two,  whon  yon  have 
l  tuoanted,  but  after  he  haa  carried  you  for  an  hour  in  a  rapid 
I  gallop,  you  recover  your  dignity  in  your  respect  for  him. 

The  spotless  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  delicious  elcLStieity  of 
I  tho  air  were  truly  intoxicating,  as  we  galloped  between  gar- 
dens of  datc-trccs,  laden  with  ripe  fruit,  to  the  city  gale,  and 
tbriiiigh  it  into  a  broad  road,  fringed  with  acacias,  leading  to 
the  Mnhmoudieh  canah      But  to  the  south,  on  a  rise  of  dry, 
I  Bnndy  soil,  stood  the  Pillar  of  Diocletian — not  of  Ponipey, 
whose  name  it  bears.     It  is  a  simple  column,  ninety-eight  fuet 
in  height,  hut  the  shaft  is  a  single  block  of  red  granite,  and 
Btanda  superbly  ngainst  the  back-ground  of  such  a  sky  and 
I  a  sea.     It  is  the  only  relic  of  the  ancient  Alexandria 
worthy  of  its  fuine,  but  you  could  not  wish  for  one  more  im- 
I  posing  and  cloi]ucnt.     The  glowing  white  houses  of  the  town, 
the  imnarets,  the  pnluis  and  the  acacias  fill  the  landscape,  but 
I  it  stands  apart  from  thetn,  in  the  sand,  and  looks  only  to  th« 
a  and  tbe  desert. 
In  the  evening  we  took  donkeys  again  and  rode  out  of  tlie 
f  toim  to  a  cafi'  on  the  banks  of  the  cnimt.     A  sunset  of  bum- 
I   ing  rose  and  orange  sank  over  the  desert  behind  Pampey'a 
I  Pillar,  and  the  balmiest  of  brecics  stole  towards  ns  from  the 
[  sea,  through  palm  gardens.     A  Swiss  gentleman,  M.  du  Gon- 
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wnbaehy  wliose  kindness  I  shall  always  gratefully  remember 
aocompanied  us.  As  we  sat  nnder  the  acacias,  sipping  the 
black  Turkish  coffee,  the  et^^hft  for  Cairo  passed,  distarbing 
the  serenity  of  the  air  with  its  foul  smoke,  and  marring  tlie 
delicious  repose  of  the  landscape  in  such  wise,  that  we  vowed 
we  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  steam  so  long  as  we  voyaged 
on  the  Nile.  Our  donkcy-driyers  patiently  held  the  bridles 
of  our  long-eared  chargers  till,  we  were  ready  to  return.  It 
was  dark^  and  not  seeing  at  first  my  attendant,  a  little  one- 
eyed  imp,  I  called  at  random  :  "  Abdallah  ! "  This,  it  hap- 
pened, was  actually  his  name,  and  he  came  trotting  up,  hold- 
ing the  stirrup  ready  for  me  to  mount.  The  quickness  with 
which  these  young  Arabs  pick  up  languages,  is  truly  astonish- 
ing. "  Come  vi  chiamate  ? "  (what's  your  name  ?)  I  asked 
of  Abdallah,  as  we  rode  homeward.  The  words  were  new  to 
him,  but  I  finally  made  him  understand  their  meaniDg,  where- 
upon he  put  his  knowledge  into  practice  by  asking  me :  "  Corns 
vi  chiamate?''  "Abbas  Pasha,"  I  replied.  "Oh,  well," 
was  his  prompt  rejoinder,  "  if  you  are  Abbas  Pasha,  then  I  am 
Seyd  Pasha."  The  next  morning  he  was  at  the  door  with  his 
donkey,  which  I  fully  intended  to  mount,  but  became  entan- 
gled in  a  wilderness  of  donkeys,  out  of  which  Ibrahim  extri- 
cated me  by  hoisting  me  on  another  animal  As  I  rode  away, 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  little  fellow,  crying  lustily  over  his 
disappointment. 

"\Vc  three  chance  companions  fraternized  so  agreeably  that 
we  determined  to  hire  a  boat  for  Cairo,  in  preference  to  waiting 
for  the  next  steamer.  We  accordingly  rode  over  to  the  Mah- 
ffioudich  Canal,  accompanied  by  Ibrahim,  to  ins[)ect  the  barks. 
Like  all  dragomen,  Ibrahim  had  his  private  preferences,  and 


conducted  ob  od  board  a  boat  beloDging  to  a  friend  of  hie,  k 
graily  rais,  or  captain.  The  craft  was  a  stnaU  kanffia,  with 
a  largo  lalGcn  sail  at  the  bow  and  a  little  one  at  the  storu.  It 
was  not  very  new,  tut  looked  clean,  and  the  raia  demaudcd 
three  hundred  piastres  for  tho  vo3-aga  The  piastre  is  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  East,  Its  value  is  fluctuating,  aud  nlwaya 
higher  in  Egypt  Lhau  in  Syria  and  Turkey,  but  may  bo  assum- 
ed at  about  five  cents,  or  twenty  to  the  Amerlcau  dollar.  Be- 
fore closing  the  bargain,  we  asked  the  advice  of  M.  de  Gou- 
Eeubach,  who  immediately  despatched  his  Egyptian  Rervant 
&nd  engaged  a  boat  at  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  piastrefli 
Every  thing  was  to  be  in  readiness  fur  our  departure  on  iho 
full  owing  evening. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

FIRST     VOYAGE     OH     THE     NILE. 

PiyHui*  Tbt  Kaaglft— Th«  EgTptton  CUmate— The  Mahmoadleh  Cuial— Entnaoe 
toto  tiM  Nn^^PlcMorM  of  the  JoaTnej-^Stadying  Anblo— Sight  of  the  Pjiemlda 
•--Tlie  Bamf»— Approach  to  Calra 

We  paid  a  most  exorbitant  bill  at  tLe  Oriental  Hotel,  and 
started  on  donkejback  for  our  boat,  at  sunset.  Our  prepara- 
tions for  the  voyage  consisted  of  bread,  rice,  coffee,  sugar,  but- 
ter and  a  few  other  comestibles ;  an  earthen  furnace  and  char- 
coal ;  pots  and  stew-pans,  plates,  knives  and  forks,  wooden 
spoons,  coffee-cups  and  water-jars ;  three  large  mats  of  cane- 
leaves,  for  bedding ;  and  for  luxuries,  a  few  bottles  of  claret, 
and  a  gazelle-skin  stuffed  with  choice  Latakieh  tobacco.  We 
were  prudent  enough  to  take  a  supper  with  us  from  the  hotel, 
and  not  trust  to  our  own  cooking  the  first  night  on  board. 

We  waited  till  dark  on  the  banks  of  the  Canal  before  our 
baggage  appeared.  There  is  a  Custom-House  on  all  sides  of 
Alexandria,  and  goods  going  out  must  pay  as  well  as  goods  com- 
ing in.  The  gate  was  closed,  and  nothing  less  than  the  silver 
oil  of  a  dollar  greased  its  hinges  sufficiently  for  our  cart  to  pass 
through.  But  what  was  our  surprise  on  reaching  the  boat,  to 
find  the  same  kangia  and  the  same  grizzly  rais,  who  had  pre- 
viously demanded  three  hundred  piastres.     He  seemed  no  less 
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asloui&lied  tlian  we,  for  the  bargain  had  been  rnnJc  by  a  tbird 
I   pftrtj",  and  I  believe  be  bora  ns  a  grudge  duriug  ibe  rust  of  tliu 

voyage.     Tb«  contract  placed  tlie  boat  at  oiir  disposition ; 
I   ne  wont  on  board  im mediately,  bode  adieu  to  tlie  kind  iHeodl 
wbo  had  accouipnuied  us,  and  were  rowed  down  the  Canal  id 
the  full  glow  of  African  moonligbt. 

Some  account  of  our  vessel  and  crew  will  not  be  out  of 
plairc  here.  The  boat  was  about  tbirtj-five  feet  In  lenglb,  fl 
a  sliurt  upright  mast  in  tbe  bow,  Gupporting  a  lateen  sail  fiftj 
feet  long.  Against  the  mast  stood  a  eqaare  wooden  box,  lined 
wilb  clay,  whicb  surrcd  as  a  fireplace  for  cooking.  Tbo  tuid* 
die  boards  of  tbe  deck  were  loose  and  allowed  ciitrance  to  tho 
bold,  where  our  baggage  was  slowed.  The  sailors  also  lifted 
them  and  sat  on  the  eross-beama,  witb  their  feet  on  tbe  shal- 
low keel,  when  they  used  tbe  oars.  Tbe  cabin,  wbich  occu- 
pied tbe  stem  of  the  boat,  was  bnilt  above  and  below  tho  deck, 
to  that  after  stepping  down  into  it  ne  cnuld  stand  upright. 
The  first  compartment  contained  two  broad  benches,  with  a 
smaller  chamber  in  the  rear,  allowing  just  enough  room,  in  oU, 
for  three  persons  to  sleep.  We  spread  oar  mats  on  tbe 
boards,  placed  carpet-bags  for  pillows  (first  taking  out  tbfl 
books),  and  our  beds  were  made.  Ibrahim  slept  on  the  deck, 
against  tbe  cabin-door. 

Oiir  rai's,  or  captain,  was  an  old  Arab,  with  a  black,  wrink- 
led face,  a  grizzly  beard  and  a  tattered  blue  robe.  Tbero  were 
five  sailors — one  witb  crooked  eyes,  one  with  a  moustacbe,  two 
copper-colored  Fellabs,  and  one  tall  Nubian,  black  as  the 
^^tian  darkness.  The  three  latter  were  our  favorites,  . 
more  obccrful  and  faithful  creatures  I  never  saw.  One  of  the 
Fellabs  MDg  nasal  love-songs  tbe  whole  day  long,  and  ma  at 
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vaja  foremost  in  the  everlasting  refrain  of  '^  hayhe-sah  f "  and 
^ya  $alaam/^^  with  which  the  Egyptian  sailors  row  and  tow 
and  p(de  their  hoats  against  the  current.  Before  we  left  the 
boat  we  had  acquired  a  kind  of  affection  for  these  three  men, 
while  the  rai's,  with  his  grim  face  and  croaking  yoice,  grew  more 
repulsive  every  day. 

We  spread  a  mat  on  the  deck,  lighted  our  lantern  and  sat 
down  to  supper,  while  a  gentle  north  wind  slowly  carried  our 
boat  along  through  shadows  of  palms  and  clear  spaces  of  moon- 
light Ibrahim  filled  the  shebooks,  and  for  four  hours  we  sat 
in  the  open  air,  which  seemed  to  grow  sweeter  and  purer  with 
every  breath  we  inhaled.  We  were  a  triad — the  sacred  num- 
ber— and  it  would  hare  been  difficult  to  fiud  another  triad  so 
harmonious  lud  jet  differing  so  strongly  in  its  parts.  One 
was  a  Landunrth  from  Saxe-Coburg,  a  man  of  forty-five,  tall, 
yet  portly  in  person,  and  accustomed  to  the  most  comfortable 
living  and  the  best  society  in  Germany.  Another  was  a  Smyr- 
niote  merchant,  a  young  man  of  thirty,  to  whom  all  parts  of 
Europe  were  familiar,  who  spoke  eight  languages,  and  who 
within  four  months  had  visited  Ispahan  and  the  Caucasus.  Of 
the  third  it  behooves  me  not  to  speak,  save  that  be  was  from 
the  New  World,  and  that  he  differed  entirely  from  bis  friends 
in  stature,  features,  station  in  life,  and  every  thing  else  but  mu- 
tual goodfellowship.  "  Ah,"  said  the  German  in  the  fulness 
of  his  heart,  as  we  basked  in  the  moonlight,  '-  what  a  heavenly 
air !  what  beautiful  palms !  and  this  wonderful  repose  in  all 
Nature,  which  I  never  felt  before  !"  "  It  is  better  than  the 
gardens  of  Ispahan,"  added  the  Sniyrniote.  Nor  did  I  deceive 
them  when  I  said  that  for  many  months  past  I  had  known  no 
mood  of  mind  so  peaceful  and  grateful. 
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We  TOSH  somewhat  stiff  from  our  hard  beds,  but  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  the  fresh  mnraiug  air  restored  the  ameiiitj  of  the 
voyage  Tbo  buoka  of  the  Canal  are  flat  and  dull,  and  th« 
cointry  through  which  we  passed,  after  leaving  the  inarsli^ 
brink  of  Lake  Mareotis,  vaa  in  many  places  still  too  wet  from 
the  recent  inondation  to  be  ploughed  for  the  ninter  crops.  It  is 
a  dead  level  of  rich  black  loam,  and  produces  rice,  mniEe,  sugar* 
cane  and  millet.  Here  and  there  the  sand  has  blo*n  over  it, 
ftnd  large  spaces  are  giveu  up  to  a  sort  of  coarse,  wirj  grass. 
The  Tillages  are  miserable  collections  of  mud  huts,  but  the 
date-palms  which  shadow  them  and  the  strings  of  camels  that 
slowly  pass  to  and  fro,  render  even  their  unsigbtlineaa  p!ctu> 
rosqiie.  In  two  or  three  places  we  passed  mod  machines,  driven 
by  steam,  for  the  pnrpose  of  cleaning  the  Canal.  Ropea  wi 
stretched  across  the  channel  on  both  sides,  and  a  large  Dumber 
of  trading  boats  were  obliged  to  halt,  although  the  wind  was 
Tory  favorahle.  The  barrier  was  withdrawn  for  us  Franks,  tod 
the  courteous  engineer  touched  his  tarboosh  in  reply  to  oar 
Ealutations,  as  wc  shot  through. 

Towards  noon  we  stopped  at  a  village,  and  the  Asian  went 
ashore  with  Ibrahim  to  buy  provisions,  while  the  European 
walked  ahead  with  his  fowling-piece,  to  shoot  wild  ducka  for 
dinner.  The  American  stayed  on  board  and  studied  an  Arabic 
vocabulary.  Presently  Ibrahim  appeared  with  two  fowls,  two 
pigeons,  a  pot  of  milk  and  a  dozen  eggs.  The  Asian  set  about 
preparing  breakfast,  and  showed  himself  so  skilful  that  our 
bark  soon  exhaled  the  most  savory  odors.  When  we  picked 
np  OUT  European  he  had  only  two  hawks  to  offer  us,  but 
gave  him  in  return  a  breakfast  which  he  declared  perfect.  Wo 
Kte  cm  deck,  seated  on  a  mat ;  a  pleasant  wind  filled  our  sa 
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md  myriadi  of  iwaUows  circled  and  twittered  aver  onr  hoada 
in  the  dondleaa  air.  The^oalm,  contemplative  state  produced 
by  the  coffee  and  pipes  which  Ibrahim  brought  us,  lasted  the 
whole  afternoon,  and  the  villages,  the  cane-fields,  the  Moslem 
ormtorieSy  the  wide  level  of  the  Delta  and  the  distant  mounds 
of  forgotten  cities,  passed  before  our  eyes  like  the  pictures  of 
ft  dream.  Only  one  of  these  pictures  marred  the  serenity  of 
oar  minds.  It  was  an  Arab  burying-ground,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Canal — ft  collection  of  heaps  of  mud,  baked  in  the  sun. 
Ai  the  head  and  foot  of  one  of  the  most  recent,  sat  two  wo- 
men— paid  mourners — ^who  howled  and  sobbed,  in  long,  piteous, 
despftiring  cries,  which  were  most  painful  to  hear.  I  should 
never  have  imagined  that  any  thing  but  the  keenest  grief  could 
teach  such  heart-breaking  sounds. 

When  I  climbed  the  bank  at  sunset,  for  a  walk,  the  minarets 
of  Atfeh,  on  the  Nile,  were  visible.  Two  rows  of  acacias, 
planted  along  the  Canal,  formed  a  pleasant  arcade,  through 
which  we  sailed,  to  the  muddy  excrescences  of  the  town.  The 
locks  were  closed  for  the  night,  and  we  were  obliged  to  halt 
which  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  an  Arabic  marriage 
procession.  The  noise  of  two  wooden  drums  and  a  sort  of  fife 
announced  the  approach  of  the  bride,  who,  attended  by  her 
relatives,  came  down  the  bank  from  the  mud-ovens  above.  She 
was  closely  veiled,  but  the  Arabs  crowded  aroimd  to  get  a  peep 
at  her  face.  No  sooner  had  the  three  Franks  approached,  than 
she  was  doubly  guarded  and  hurried  off"  to  the  house  of  her  in- 
tended husband.  Some  time  afterwards  I  ascended  the  bank 
to  have  a  nearer  view  of  the  niiseraMo  hovels,  but  was  received 
with  such  outcries  and  menacing  gestures,  that  I  made  a  slow 
and  dignified  retreat.     We  visited,  however,  the  house  of  the 
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I  firidogroom's  father,  where  tirenty  or  tliirty  Arabs,  seatod  cm 
I  tlio  grnunt),  were  singing  an  epithalamiam,  to  which  tliej  ki^pt 
[  time  by  clapping  tlioir  hands. 

Ntxt  morning,  while  our  raVs  was  getting  his  permit  topaaa 
e  Ificks  (for  which  fuur  official  gignaturcs  aiid  a  foo  of  tliirty 
I  piastres  nru  nL-ccssar}*],  wcviuted  the  bar.unr,  Find  piirriiitsed 
I  long  lulies  of  jasmine- wood  fur  onr  pipes,  anil  TcgPluhlcs  for 
I  our  kilelien.  Oa  all  such  occasions  we  Uutniled  ScyJ,  the  tall 
I  Nubian,  whose  uliun}'  face  shone  resplendent  nitder  a  sntiw-white 
I  tarbAD,  to  be  our  atteudaut.  The  statel;  gravitj-  with  whicti 
I  to  walked  behind  ua,  carryiug  broad  and  vegetables,  waa  woiv 
I  thj  the  pipe-bearer  of  A  Sultan.     By  this  time  wo  had  installed 

tiic  Asian  as  cook,  and  he  vciy  cbocrfully  undortook  the  serrico. 

We  soon  discovered  thai  the  skill  of  Ibrahim  extended  no  fur^ 

ttier  than  to  the  making  of  a^iVo^and  the  prejiaratioc  of  coffee. 
I  Moreover  hia  hnbite  and  appearance  were  not  calculated  to  make 
reliah  Ills  linndiworli.     The  naivete  with  which  he  took  the 
<   waaU-bafiiu  to  make  sonp  in,  and  wiped  our  knives  and  forks  on 

his  own  baggy  pantaloong,  would  have  been  very  amusing  if  wb 

hud  not  been  intereiilcd  parties.  The  Asian  was  one  d&y 
.  crumbling  some  loaf  sugar  wiCb  a  hammer,  when  Ibrahim,  who 
I  bad  been  watching  bim,  suddeoly  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  min- 
I  gU-d  pity  and  contempt,  "  tbat^s  not  the  way  I "  Thereupon  bo 
1  tuok  itp  some  of  the  lumps,  .nud  wrapped  them  in  one  oonier  of 
I  Ilia  long  white  sbirt,  which  ho  ibmst  into  his  mouth,  aud  after 

cnuhing  the  sugar  betweon  his  teetli,  emptied  it  into  the  bowl 

with  an  air  of  triumph. 

A  whole  squadron  of  boats  was  waiting  at  tlio  looks,  but 

with  Fraakl^h  impudeucc,  we  pushed  through  them,  and  took    ! 
I  our  pinec  in  the  front  rank.     The  sun  was  intensely  hot,  i 
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w  fweated  and  broiled  for  a  fall  hour,  in  the  midst  of  a  hor- 
rible tumult  of  Arabs,  before  the  dumsj  officers  closed  the  last 
gate  on  us  and  let  us  float  forth  on  the  Nile.  It  is  the  west- 
em,  or  Canopio  branch  of  the  river  which  flows  past  Atfeh,  It 
is  not  broader  than  the  Hudson  at  Albany,  but  was  more  mud- 
dy and  slimy  from  its  recent  overflow  than  the  Mississippi  at 
New  Orleans.  Its  water  is  no  less  sweet  and  wholesome  than 
that  of  the  latter  river.  After  leaving  the  monotonous  banks 
of  the  Canal,  the  aspect  of  its  shoreSi  fringed  with  groves  of 
palm,  was  unspeakably  cheerful  and  inspiring.  On  the  opposite 
aide,  the  slender  white  minarets  of  Fooah,  once  a  rich  manu- 
fiicturing  town,  sparkled  in  the  noonday  sun.  A  fresh  north 
wind  from  the  MediterraDcan  slowly  pressed  our  boat  against 
the  strong  current,  while  the  heavily-laden  merchant  vessels 
ftjllowcd  in  our  wake,  their  two  immense  lateen  sails  expanded 
like  the  wings  of  the  Arabian  roc.  We  drank  to  the  glory  of 
old  Father  Nile  in  a  cup  of  his  own  brown  current,  and  then 
called  Ibrahim  to  replenish  the  empty  shcbooks.  Those  who 
object  to  tobacco  under  the  form  of  cigars,  or  are  nauseated  by 
the  fumes  of  a  German  meerschaum,  should  be  told  that  the 
Turkish  pipe,  filled  with  Latakieh,  is  quite  another  thing.  The 
aroma,  which  you  inhale  through  a  long  jasmine  tube,  topped 
with  a  soft  amber  mouth-piece,  is  as  fragrant  as  roses  and  re- 
freshing as  ripe  dates.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  atmosphere 
r)f  celestial  musk  and  amber  which  surrounded  Mahomet,  ac- 
cording to  the  Persian  Chronicles,  was  none  other  than  genuine 
Latakieh,  at  twenty  piastres  the  oka.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  without  the  capacity  to  smoke  a  shebook,  no  one  can  ta^to 
(be  true  flavor  of  the  Orient 

An  hour  or  two  after  sunset  the  wind  fell,  and  for  the  rest 
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of  the  night  our  men  tracked  tHe  boat  slowly  forward,  singing 
cheerily  as  they  tugged  at  the  long  tow-rope.  The  Asian 
spread  on  the  deck  his  Albanian  capote,  the  European  his  am* 
pie  travelling  cloak,  and  the  representatives  of  three  Conti- 
nents, travelling  in  the  fourth,  lay  on  their  backs  enjoying  the 
moonlight,  the  pahns,  and  more  than  all,  the  perfect  silence  and 
repose.  With  every  day  of  our  journey  I  felt  more  deeply  and 
gratefully  this  sense  of  rest.  Under  such  a  glorious  sky,  no 
disturbance  seemed  possible.  It  was  of  little  consequence 
whether  the  boat  went  forward  or  backward,  whether  we  struck 
on  a  sand-bar  or  ploughed  the  water  under  a  full  head  of  wind; 
every  thing  was  right.  My  conscience  made  me  no  reproach  for 
such  a  lazy  life.  In  America  we  live  too  fast  and  work  too 
hard,  I  thought :  shall  I  not  know  what  Best  is,  once  before  I 
die  ?  The  European  said  to  me  naively,  one  day :  *'  I  am  a 
little  surprised,  but  very  glad,  that  no  one  of  us  has  yet  spoken 
of  European  politics."  Europe !  I  had  forgotten  that  such  a 
land  existed :  and  as  for  America,  it  seemed  very  dim  and 
distant. 

Sometimes  I  varied  this  repose  by  tr3dng  to  pick  up  the 
language.  Wilkinson's  Vocabulary  and  Capt.  Hayes's  Gram- 
mar did  me  great  service,  and  after  I  had  tried  a  number  of 
words  with  Ibrahim,  to  get  the  pronunciation,  I  made  bolder 
essays.  One  day  when  the  sailors  were  engaged  in  a  most 
vociferous  discussion,  I  broke  upon  them  with  :  '*  What  is  all 
this  noise  about  ?  stop  instantly  I "  The  effect  was  instantane- 
ous ;  the  men  were  silent,  and  Seyd,  turning  up  his  eyes  in 
wonder,  cried  out :  "  Wallah  /  the  Howadji  talks  Arabic  I  ^ 
The  two  copper-faced  Fellahs  thought  it  very  amusing,  and 
every  new  word  I  learned  sufficed  to  set  them  laughing  for  half 
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■n  hoar.  I  called  oat  to  a  fisherman,  seated  on  the  bank :  "  0 
Fiflherman,  have  you  any  fish  ?  *'  and  he  held  up  a  string  of 
them  and  made  answer :  '^  0  Howadji,  I  have."  This  solemn 
form  of  address,  which  is  universal  in  Arabic,  makes  the  lan- 
guage very  piquant  to  a  student. 

During  our  second  night  on  the  river,  we  passed  the  site 
of  ancient  Sais,  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  Egyptian  cities, 
which  has  left  nothing  but  a  few  shapeless  moimds.  The  coun- 
try was  in  many  places  still  wet  from  the  inundation,  which 
was  the  largest  that  had  occurred  for  many  years.  The  Fel- 
lahs were  ploughing  for  wheat,  with  a  single  buffalo  geared  to  a 
sharp  pole,  which  scratched  up  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  threo 
inches.  Fields  of  maize  and  sugar-cane  were  frequent,  and  I 
noticed  also  some  plantations  of  tobacco,  millet,  and  a  specica 
of  lupin,  which  is  cultivated  for  its  beans.  The  only  vegetables 
we  found  for  sale  in  the  villages,  were  onions,  leeks  and  toma- 
toes. Milk,  butter  and  eggs  are  abundant  and  very  good,  but 
the  cheese  of  tbe  country  is  detestable.  The  habitations  resem- 
ble ant-hillj3,  rather  than  himian  dwellings,  and  the  villages  are 
d^puts  of  tilth  and  vermin,  on  the  most  magnificent  scale.  Our 
boat  was  fortunately  free  from  the  latter,  except  a  few  cock- 
roaches. Except  the  palm  and  acacia,  without  which  a  Nile 
journey  would  lose  half  its  attractions,  I  saw  few  trees.  Here 
and  there  stood  a  group  of  superb  plane-trees,  and  the  banana 
sometimes  appeared  in  the  gardens,  but  there  is  nothing  of  that 
marvellous  luxuriance  and  variety  of  vegetation  which  is  else- 
where exhibited  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tropics. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  we  reached  the  town  of 
Nadir,  and,  as  there  was  no  wind,  went  ashore  for  an  hour  or 
two.      There  was  a  cafe  on  the  bank — a  mud  house,  with  two 
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vin^ows,  atlorDcd  nitb  vooAoo  frames,  carred  in  the  MooiibIi 
Btjlc.     A  diran,  built  ofcIayandwLitewaBhod,  extended  ttloiig 
one  side  of  tbc  room,  and  od  this  we  seated  oarsclves  cross  leg- 
ged, while  the  host  prepared  the  little  coffee-cups  and  filled  the 
pipes.      Through  the  open  door  we  saw  the  Nile,  gleaming 
;ad1y  nnder  the  full  moon,  and  in  the  distance,  two  taU  palm- 
I  stood  clearly  a^inst  the  sky.      Our  boatmen,  whom  wa 
I  treated  to  bbaza,  the  Egyptian  beer,  eat  before  us,  and 
' '  a  the  chorus  of  a  song,  which  was  suug  to  entertain  oa. 
The  performers  were  three  women,  nud  a  maa  who  played  a 
[  ooorso  rocd  Bule.     One  of  the  women  had  a  tambourine,  anotJier 
K  email  wooden  drum,  and  the  third  kept  time  by  slapping  the 
uloaed  Sogers  of  the  right  hand  on  the  palm  of  the  left.      The 
pang,  which  had  a  wild,  rude  harmony  that  pleaeed  me,  was 
Kfiillowed  by  a  dance,  executed  by  one  of  the  women.      It  wu 
r'Tcry  similar  to  the  fandango,  as  danced  by  the  nattvea  of  Ihe 
t~bthinus  of  Panama,  and  waa  more  laaoirious  thau  graeofuL 
The  women,  however,  were  of  the  lowest  class,  and  their  per- 
formaucus  were  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  hoatiuon  and  eaiuol< 
drivers,  by  whom  they  are  patronized. 

The  nest  day  the  yeDow  hills  of  tho  Libyan  Desert,  which 

1  some  places  press  the  arable  land  of  the  Delta  even  to  the 

nnk  of  the  Nile,  appeared  in  the  west.     The  eand  ajipcared 

['to  Iw  steadily  adranoing  towards  tho  river,  and  near  "Werdan 

d  already  baricd  a  grove  of  acacias  as  high  aa  their  fintl 

The  tops  were  green  and  flourtsbiug  above  tho 

?,  but  another  year  or  two  would  overwhelm  them  com- 

We  bod  a  thick  fog  during  tho  night,  and  the  foUow- 

f  was  exceedingly  hot  though  the  air  was  transparent  aa 

Our  three  faces  wore  already  of  tlie  oolur  of  imr 
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KroDie,  wLich  was  burned  into  the  skin  by  the  reflectiou  from 
the  water.  While  my  friends  were  enjoying  their  usual  after- 
noon repose,  a  secret  presentiment  made  me  climb  to  the  roof 
of  our  cabin.  I  had  not  sat  there  long,  before  I  descried  two 
fiiint  blue  triangles  on  the  horizon,  far  to  the  south.  I  rudely 
broke  in  upon  their  indolence  with  a  shout  of  ^Hhe  Pyra- 
mids I "  whidi  Seyd  echoed  with  "  El-hdram  Faraoon  /  "  I 
wa8  as  much  impressed  with  the  yiew  as  I  expected  to  be,  but 
I  completely  nullified  the  European's  emotion  by  translating 
to  him  Thackeray's  description  of  his  first  sight  of  those  re- 
ijowned  monuments. 

The  same  evening  we  reached  the  northern  point  of  the 
Delta,  where  we  were  obliged  to  remain  all  night,  as  the  wind 
was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  allow  us  to  pass  the  Barrarje. 
singularly  enough,  this  iHimeiise  work,  which  is  among  the 
greatest  undertakings  of  modern  times,  is  scarcely  heard  of  out 
of  Egypt.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  damming  of  the  Nile, 
which  is  to  have  the  effect  of  producing  two  inundations  a 
year,  and  doubling  the  crojiS  throughout  the  Delta.  lieie, 
where  the  flood  divides  itself  into  two  main  branches,  which 
find  separate  mouths  at  Damictta  and  Rosctta,  an  immense 
dam  has  not  only  been  projected,  but  is  far  advanced  t«jward 
cnmjdetion.  Each  branch  will  be  spanned  by  sixty-two  arches, 
besides  a  central  gateway  ninety  feet  in  breadth,  and  flanked 
by  lofty  stone  towers.  The  point  of  the  Delta,  between  the 
two  dams,  is  protected  by  a  curtain  of  solid  masonry,  and  the 
abutments  which  it  joins  are  fortifaed  hv  towers  sixty  or  seven- 
ty  feet  in  height.  The  piers  have  curved  breakwaters  on  the 
ui»per  side,  while  the  ojtposite  parajtct  of  the  arches  rises  hi^d. 
above  them,  so  that  the  dam  consists  of  three  successive   t(  r- 
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rncea,  and  presenlB  iUcIf  like  a  wedge,  agninst  tlie  force  uf 
Hucli  au  imuiense  body  of  water.  Tbe  louterial  is  brick,  fucctl 
witb  stone.  When  complete,  it  Is  iuteuded  to  close  the  i 
nrobes  during  low  water,  leaving  only  tlie  ceutrul  gateway 
oj>en.  Bj  tlia  muana  Buffioieut  wator  will  be  gained  to  Gil  all 
the  irrJgntiiig  cnnals,  wblle  a  new  channel,  cut  tbrongh  the 
cctitrc  of  tbe  Delta,  will  render  productive  a  vast  tract  of  fer- 
tile laniL  The  project  ia  a  grand  one^  and  the  only  obstacle 
to  Us  success  is  the  light,  porous  character  of  the  alluvial 
soil  on  which  the  piers  are  founded.  The  undertaking  wiu 
planned  and  commenced  by  M.  Liuant,  and  has  since  been 
cuntinned  by  otlicr  engineers. 

The  Egyptian  boatmen  have  reason  to  complniu  of  tho 
Barrage.  The  main  force  of  the  river  is  poured  through  Che 
narrow  space  wherein  the  piers  have  not  yet  been  sunk,  which 
cannot  be  passed  without  a  atroog  north  wind.  Forty  or  fifty 
boats  were  lying  nloug  the  shore,  waiting  the  favorable  mo- 
tnunt.  We  obtained  permission  from  tbe  engineer  to  attach 
our  boat  to  a  large  government  barge,  which  was  to  be  drawn 
up  by  a  stationary  windlass.  As  we  put  off,  the  wind  freshen* 
ed,  and  we  were  slowly  urged  iigaiust  the  current  to  tbe  muia 
rapid,  whore  we  were  obliged  to  hold  on  to  our  big  friend. 
Behind  ua  tho  river  was  white  with  sails — craft  of  all  kinds, 
puHbed  U|i  by  the  wind,  draped  down  by  the  water,  strikiog 
aj;ainEt  each  other,  entangling  their  long  sails  and  crowding 
into  tbe  narrow  passage,  amid  abouts,  cries  and  a  bewildering 
profusion  of  Arabic  gutturals.  For  half  an  boar,  the  scene  was 
moat  cxcitbg,  but  thaats  to  the  wmdiass,  we  reached  smoother 
water,  and  sailed  offgayly  for  Cairo. 

Xbe  true   Nile  expanded  before  as,  nearly  two  luiles  in 
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vidtt.  To  ibe  souUi,  the  three  Pjiamicb  of  Oiieh  loomed 
1^  like  iBolftted  moimtaiii-peaks  on  the  yerge  of  the  Desert 
On  the  ri|^t  hand  the  Hokattam  Hilk  lay  red  and  bare  in 
Mm  Boaahine,  and  ere  long,  over  the  distant  gardens  of  Shoo- 
hra,  we  ean|^t  mg^t  of  the  Citadel  of  Cairo,  and  the  minarets 
of  the  mosqae  of  Saltan  Hassan.  The  nwth  wind  was  faith- 
fid :  at  three  o'elook  we  were  anchored  in  Boulak,  paid  our 
lals,  ga?e  the  orew  a  backsheesh,  for  which  they  kissed  onr 
handa  with  many  fizclamations  of  ^toii/"  (good I)  and  set 
soft  ftr  Cbdrou 
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CHAPTER    111. 

PICTURES      OF      CAIRO 

Entranoe— The  EzbeUjeh— Saracenlo  Hooaw— DonkeTs— The  Bazaam— The  Sfane«tt 
— Processions — View  fh>m  the  Citadel — Mosque  of  Mohammed  All— The  Bottd  to 
Suez— The  Island  of  Bhoda. 

Our  approach  to  and  entrance  into  Cairo  was  the  illuminated 
frontispiece  to  the  volume  of  my  Eastern  life.  From  the  Nilo 
we  had  already  seen  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan,  the  white 
domes,  and  long,  pencil-like  minarets  of  the  new  mosque  of 
Mohammed  Ali,  and  the  massive  masonry  of  the  Citadel, 
crowning  a  projecting  spur  of  the  Mokattam  Hills,  which 
touches  the  city  on  the  eastern  side.  But  when,  mounted 
on  amhling  donkeys,  we  followed  the  laden  haggage-horses 
through  the  streets  of  Boulak,  and  entered  the  hroad,  shaded 
highway  leading  through  gardens,  grain-fields  and  groves  of 
palm  and  hanana,  to  the  gate  of  the  Ezhekiyeh — the  great 
scjuare  of  Cairo— the  scene,  which,  at  a  distance,  had  been 
dimmed  and  softened  by  the  filmy  screen  of  the  Egyptian  air, 
now  became  so  gay,  picturesque  and  animated,  so  full  of  life 
and  motion  and  color,  that  my  dreams  of  the  East  were  at 
once  displaced  by  the  vivid  reality.  The  donkey-riding  multi« 
tudes  who  passed  continually  to  and  fro,  were  wholly  unlike 
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the  crowda  of  Smyrna  and  Alexandria,  where  the  growing 'in- 
flnenoe  of  European  dress  and  customs  is  already  visihle. 
Hero,  every  thing  still  exhaled  the  rich  aroma  of  the  Orient, 
as  it  had  been  wafted  to  me  from  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,  the  Persian  poets  and  the  Arab  chroniclers.  I  forgot 
that  I  still  wore  a  Frank  dress,  and  found  myself  wondering  at 
the  temerity  of  the  few  Europeans  we  met.  I  looked  without 
surprise  on  the  long  processions  of  donkeys  carrying  water- 
skins,  the  hcarily-laden  camels,  the  women  with  white  masks 
on  their  faces  and  black  bags  around  their  bodies,  the  stolid 
Nubian  slaves,  the  grave  Abyssinians,  and  all  the  other  va* 
rions  characters  that  passed  and  repassed  us.  But  because 
they  were  so  familiar,  they  were  none  the  less  interesting,  for 
all  had  been  acquaintances,  when,  like  Tennyson,  **  true  Mus-  ^ 
sulman  was  I,  and  sworn,"  under  the  reign  of  the  good  Ilarouu 
Al-Ras%hid. 

We  entered  the  Ezbekiyeh,  which  is  wholly  overgrown  with 
majestic  acacias  and  plane-trees,  ai^d  thickets  of  aromatic  flow- 
ering shrubs.  It  is  in  the  Frank  4{uartcr  of  the  city,  and  was  . 
first  laid  out  and  planted  by  order  of  Mohammed  AH.  All  the 
principal  hotels  front  upon  it,  and  light,  thatrhed  caft  s  fill  the 
space  under  the  plane-trees,  where  tho  beau  mondo  of  Cairo 
promenade  every  Sunday  evening.  Nothing  of  the  old  City  of 
the  Caliphs,  except  a  few  tall  minarets,  can  be  seen  from  this 
quarter,  but  the  bowery  luxuriance  of  the  foliage  is  all  that  tho 
eye  demands,  and  over  the  plain  white  walls,  on  every  side, 
the  palms — single,  or  in  friendly  groups — lift  their  feathery 
crowns.  After  installing  our  liouschold  ^ods  in  the  chanibora 
df  the  quiet  and  comfortable  Hotel  d'Europe,  we  went  out  to 
enjoy  the  sweet  evening  air  in  front  of  one  of  the  caf.n.      I 


ried  ht  lie  GrEt  time  the  ^nrghilck  or  Persian  wat«r-pip4^ 
e  soft,  Telvetj  leaves  of  the  tobacco  uf  Sbir&K  are  Imrned  in' 
fe  Biuall  cup,  tbe  tube  of  wliich  outorit  a  glass  vase,  balf  filled 
vltb  rose-sconteii  water.      From  the  top  of  tLis  vase  issues  a 
psihio  lube,  Bevernl  feet  in  length,  with  a  month-piece  of  wood 
r  amber.     At  each  inspiration,  the  smoke  is  drawn  downward 
nd  rises  through  the  water  with  a  pleasant  bubbling  sound.    It 
I  is  deprived  of  all  the  essential  oil  of  the  weed,  and  is  exceed- 
I  inply  mild,  eool  and  fragrant     But  instead  of  being  puffed  out 
P  of  the  mouth  in  whiffs,  it  is  breathed  full  into  the  lungs  and 
Out  again,  like  the  common  air,     This  is  not  so  difficult  a  mat- 
ter as  might  bo  eupposcd ;  the  Mnsatiou  is  pleasant  and  slight- 
ly exhilarating,  and  is  not  injurious  to  the  lungs  when  moder- 
ately i.dulged  in. 

The  Turkish  quarter  of  Cairo  still  retains  the  pioturesqae 

I   Baraceuio  architecture  of  the   times  of  the    Caliphs.       The 

[  bouBcs  are  mostly  three  stories  in  height,  each  story  projecting 

r  tiie  other,  and  the  plain  stone  walls  are  either  whitewaah- 

Dr  striped  with  horizontal  red  bars,  in  a  maimer  which  would 

be  absurd  under  a  northern  sky,  but  which  is  here  singularly 

harmonious  and  agreeable.      The  only  signs  of  sculpture  are 

.  occasional  doer-ways   with  richly  carved  arches,  or  the  light 

marble  gallery  surrounding  a  fountained  uourt.      I  saw  a  few 

I  of  these  in  retired  parts  of  the  oity.     Tbe  traveller,  however, 

D  eihaustlesB  source  of  deliglit  in  the  wooden  balconies 

incloiiing  the  upper  windows.      The  eitraordinary  ligfatuesH, 

I  grace  and  delicat«  fragility  of  their  workmanship,  rendered  still 

P  tnore  striking  by  contrast  with  the  naked  solidity  of  the  walla 

\  tn  which  they  cling,  gave  me  a  new  idea  of  tbe  skill  and  fauoj 

f  of  the  Suracrnie  architects.     Tbe  wood  seems  rather  woven  In 
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the  loOBij  tbmn  eat  with  the  saw  and  chiseL  Throng  these 
Ifttticea  of  fine  network,  with  hordera  worked  m  koe-like  pat- 
terns, and  flometimee  topped  with  alender  turrets  and  pinnados, 
the  wiTes  of  the  Gairene  merchants  sit  and  watch  the  crowds 
passing  softlj  to  and  fro  in  the  twilight  of  the  hasaars,  them- 
■dTes  onseen.  It  needed  no  effort  of  the  imagination  to  people 
the  fiiiry  watdi-towers  under  which  we  rode  daOy,  with  forms 
as  heaatifol  as  those  which  live  in  the  Tolnptnons  melodies  of 
Hafii. 

To  see  Guro  thoroughly,  one  most  first  aeonstom  himself 
to  the  ways  of  thoseUong-eared  cahs^  without  the  use  of  which 
T  would  advise  no  one  to  trust  himself  in  the  haiaars.  Bon* 
key-riding  is  universal,  and  no  one  thinks  of  going  beyond  the 
Frank  quarter  on  foot  If  he  does,  he  must  submit  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  not  less  than  six  donkeys  with  their  drivers.  A 
friend  of  mine,  who  was  attended  by  such  a  cavalcade  for  two 
hours,  was  obliged  to  yield  at  last,  and  made  no  second  attempt. 
When  we  first  appeared  in  the  gateway  of  our  hotel,  equipped 
fur  an  excursion,  the  rush  of  men  and  animals  was  so  great, 
that  we  were  forced  to  retreat  until  our  servant  and  the  porter 
whipped  us  a  path  through  the  yelling  and  braying  mob.  Af- 
ter one  or  two  trials,  I  found  an  intelligent  Arab  boy,  named 
Kish,  who,  for  five  piastres  a  day,  furnished  strong  and  ambi- 
tious donkeys,  which  he  kept  ready  at  the  door  from  morning 
till  night.  The  other  drivers  respected  Kish's  privilege,  and 
thenceforth  I  had  no  trouble.  The  donkeys  are  so  small  that 
my  feet  nearly  touched  the  ground,  but  there  is  no  end  to  their 
Strength  and  endurance.  Tlicir  gait,  whether  a  pace  or  a  gal- 
lop, is  so  easy  and  light  that  fatigue  is  impossible.  The  dri- 
vers take  great  pride  in  having  high-cushioned  red  saddles,  and 
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Imnging  bits  of  jingling  brass  to  tlie  bridltis.  The}'  teop 
■tiioir  donkeys  close  sliora,  and  frcqiicutly  beautify  tbem  b]p 

inttiig  tht^m  various  colors.  Tlie  first  nnitn&l  I  rode  bad  legi 
ibsrrcd  like  a  lebra's,  and  my  friend's  rejoiced  in  purple  flaiika 
lUid  a  yellow  belly.  The  drivers  run  behind  tbem  witb  a  sbort 
i^iok,  puocbiug  tbem  from  time  to  time,  or  giving  tbem  usbarp 
inneb  on  tbe  rump.  Very  few  of  tbem  own  tboir  donkcyB,  and 
I  understood  tbeir  pertiiiBeity  wben  I  learned  tbut  tbcy  fre- 
qaeoLly  ruceived  a  bcuting  on  returniDg  liouie  in  the  evening 
tiu]ity-tiaudcd. 

Tbe  puBsage  of  tbe  bnzaars  seems  at  first  qiiitc  as  bmurdoas 
on  donkey-baek  as  on  foot,  but  it  is  tbe  difference  between  kuoL-k- 
JDg  somebody  down  and  being  kaouked  down  yourself,  and  one 
a&tuTttUy  prefers  the  former  atleruativo.  There  is  no  use  ia 
Attemptiiig  to  guide  tbe  donkey,  for  bo  wod'I  be  guided.  Tb» 
driver  shouts  bebind,  and  yoQ  are  daslied  at  full  speed  iuU>  a 
eoufusion  of  other  doukeya,  camels,  horses,  c&rta,  water-car- 
riers nnd  footmen.  In  vain  you  cry  out:  "Bess/"  (enough I) 
*'  Piano/"  and  other  desperate  adjurations;  tbe  driver's  only 
reply  is :  "  Let  the  bridle  hang  loose  1 "  You  dodge  your 
h«ad  under  a  camel'load  of  planks ;  your  leg  brushes  the  wbeol 
of  a  dust-cart ;  you  strike  a  fat  Turk  plump  in  tbe  back ;  yon 
nuraculoualy  escape  upsetting  a  fruit-stand ;  you  scatter  a  com- 
pany of  spectral,  white-maEked  women,  and  at  last  reacb  some 
li^ore  quiet  street,  witb  the  sensation  of  a  man  who  has  stormed 
Ift  battery.  At  Crst  this  sort  of  riding  made  me  very  nerroaa, 
but  finally  I  let  tbe  donkey  go  his  own  way,  and  took  a  cnrions 
interest  io  seeing  bow  near  a  cbnnce  I  ran  of  striking  or  being 
Btmck.  Sometimes  there  seemed  no  hope  of  avoiding  a  violent 
rollisioii,  but  by  a  si^ries  of  the  moat  remarkable  dodges  he  gen- 
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•nllj  earned  me  through  in  safety.  The  cries  of  the  driver, 
fmuiiDg  belund,  gave  me  no  little  amnsement :  "  The  Howadji 
eomes !  Take  care  on  the  right  hand  1  take  care  on  the  left 
hand  I  O  man,  take  care !  0  maiden,  take  care  I  0  boy,  get 
oat  of  the  way  I  The  Howadji  comes  1 "  Kish  had  strong  longs 
and  his  donkey  would  let  nothing  pass  him,  and  so,  wherever 
we  went,  we  contributed  onr  full  share  to  the  universal  noise 
and  eonfonon. 

Cairo  is  .the.  cleanest  of  all  oriental  cities.  The  regalations 
established  by  Mohammed  Ali  are  strictly  carried  ont  Each 
nan  is  obliged  to  sweep  before  his  own  door,  and  the  dirt  is 
earned  away  in  carts  every  morning.  Besides  this,  the  streets 
are  watered  several  times  a  day,  apd  are  nearly  always  oool 
and  free  from  dust  The  constant  evaporation  of  the  water, 
however,  is  said  to  be  injurious  to  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants, 
though  in  other  respects  the  city  is  healthy.  The  quantity  of 
sore-eyed,  cross-eyed,  one-eyed,  and  totally  blind  persons  one 
meets  everywhere,  is  surprising.  There  are  some  beggars, 
mostly  old  or  deformed,  but  by  no  means  so  abundant  or  imper- 
tinent as  in  the  Italian  cities.  A  number  of  shabby  police- 
men, in  blue  frock-coats  and  white  pantaloons,  parade  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfares,  but  I  never  saw  their  services  called  into 
requij^ition.  The  soldiers,  who  wear  a  European  dress  of  white 
cotton,  arc  by  far  the  most  awkward  and  unpicture»]ue  chifs. 
Even  the  Fellah,  whose  single  brown  garment  hangs  loose  fruiii 
his  tihoulders  to  his  knees,  has  an  air  of  dignity  compared  witli 
ihepe  Fr.'tnkish  caricatures.  The  genuine  Egyptian  costume, 
which  Ixars  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Greek,  and  csje 
ciiilly  the  II\driote,  is  simple  and  graceful.  The  e»»l'»rs  are 
lark — priuci|kally  brown,  blue,  green  and  violet — relievL'd  by  a 


heavy  eilk  xash  of  some  gay  pattorn,  and  by  the  red  elliipen 
1  ud  tarboosli.     But,  ns  in  Turkey,  tbe  Paabas  and  Beys,  and 
I  mauy  of  tbe  minor  officers  of  tbo  civil  departments  bove  adopt- 
ed the  Frank  dress,  relatoii)g  only  the    tarbuosh, — a  cbange 
I   wbicb  is  by  nn  means  becoming  to  tbem.    I  went  into  an  Egyp- 
I  tiuD  linrber-sbop  one  day,  to  bare  my  bair  sbom,    and  ear 
joyed  tbe  preparatory  pipe  and  cnffee  in  company  with  two  in- 
dividuals, wbom  I  supposed  to  be  Frencb  or  Italians  of  the 
vulgar  order,  uulU  tbe  barber  combed  out  tbe  long  locks  on  the 
top  of  tbeir  bead,  by  wbicb  MiiBSulmen  expect  to  be  lifted  np 
into  Paradise.      Wben  they  had  gone,  the  man  informed  nia 
*bat  one  was  Kbalim  I'aaba,  one  of  the  grandsons  of  Mobam* 
mod  All,  and  tbe  otber  a, Bey,  of  considerable  notoriety.     The 
BgyptninB  certainly  do  not  gain  any  thing  by  adopting  a  costume 
which,  ill  this  climate,  is  neither  so  convenient  nor  so  agreeable 
aa  their  own. 

Besides  the  animated  life  of  tbe  baxaars,  wbicb  I  bod  an 
opportunity  of  seeing,  in  making  my  outfit  for  the  winter's 
journey,  1  rnrcly  went  out  without  witnessing  some  incident  or 
ceremony  illustrative  of  Egyptian  cbaraoter  and  coistoms.  One 
morning  I  encountered  a  stately  prooeaiiiun,  with  music  and 
banners,  necompanying  a  venerable  personuge,  with  a  greeu  tur- 
han  on  bis  bead  and  a  long  while  beard  flowing  over  his  bren&L 
This,  aa  Kisb  assured  me,  was  tbe  Shereef  of  Mecca,  Bo  wn<! 
attended  by  officers  in  tbe  richest  Turkish  and  Egyptian  ot-f- 
tumes,  mounted  on  splendid  Arabian  steeds,  who  were  aliuo&l 
I  bidden  under  tbeir  broad  housings  of  green  and  crimson  velvet, 
mbroidi-'red  with  gold.  The  people  on  all  sides,  us  be  passed, 
[  laid  their  hands  on  their  breasta  and  bowed  low,  wbieb  be  an- 
)d  by  slowly  lifting  his  hand.  It  was  a  simple  motion,  bat 
ng  eonld  liave  been  innre  calm  and  iiiaJL'stie. 
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On  anotlier  oecftsicmy  I  met  a  bricbl  prpoeBgipn  ia  the  streeta 
ef  BoaUk.  Three  nnuioiane,  pkying  on  piercing  fluteB,  head- 
ed the  march,  followed  by  the  parents  of  the  bride,  who,  sor*" 
roonded  by  her  maids,  walked  under  a  crimson  canopy.  She 
was  shnmded  from  head  to  foot  in  a  red  robe,  over  which  a 
gilded  diadem  was  fiwtened  around  her  head.  A  large  crowd 
of  friends  and  relatives  closed  the  procession,  close  behind 
which  followed  another,  of  very  different  character.  The  chief 
•eiors  were  four  boys,  of  five  oi  six  years  old,  on  their  way  to 
be  circomcised.  Eac^  was  mounted  on  a  handsome  horse,  and 
wore  the  gala  garments  of  a  full-grown  man,  in  which  their  little 
bodies  were  entirely  lost  The  proud  parents  marched  by  their 
sides,  support ing  them,  and  occasionally  holding  to  their  lips 
buttlts  of  milk  and  sherbet.  One  was  a  jet  black  Nubian,  who 
seomed  particularly  delighted  with  his  situation,  and  grinned  on 
all  sides  as  he  passed  along.  This  procession  was  beaded  by 
a  buffoon,  who  carried  a  laugh  with  him  which  opened  a  ready 
passage  through  the  crowd.  A  man  followed  balancing  on  bis 
chin  a  long  pole  crowned  with  a  bunch  of  flowers.  He  came  to 
me  for  backsheesh.  II is  success  brought  me  two  swordsmen 
out  of  the  procession,  who  cut  at  each  other  with  scimitars  and 
caught  the  blows  on  their  shields.  The  coolness,  swiftness  and 
skill  with  which  they  parried  the  strokes  was  really  admirable, 
and  the  concluding  flourish  was  a  masterpiece.  One  of  tbcm, 
striking  with  the  full  sweep  of  his  arm,  aime^  directly  at  the 
face  of  the  other,  as  if  to  divide  his  head  into  two  parts ;  but 
without  making  a  pause,  the  glittering  weapon  tunied,  aiid 
sliced  the  air  within  half  an  inch  of  his  eyes.  The  man  neitlior 
winked  nor  moved  a  muscle  of  bis  face,  but  after  the  scimitar 
had  passed,  dashed  it  up  with  his  shield,  which  he  then  reversed, 


(tnd  ditipiiiiig  OE  one  knee,  lield  to  mo  for  bactaliceali.  Afltr 
those  caino  a  cnmel,  with  a.  tuft  of  oslricU  fcatliera  on  liis  head 
Biid  a  boy  00  his  bock,  nho  pounded  vigoroual;  on  two  wooden 
drunie  wiUi  one  hand,  while  heetrclched  the  other  down  to  me 
for  lackaheeab.  Luckily  the  little  candidates  for  ciruuinoi* 
Bioo  were  too  busily  coguged  with  their  milk  bottles  and  sugar* 
plotns,  to  juiu  in  tho  univer^l  cry, 

I  bad  little  time  to  devote  to  I  he  eighta  of  Cairo,  &nd  maa 
obliged  to  omit  the  eicunione  to  the  Petrified  Forest,  to  Helio- 
polis  tiiid  Old  Cuiro,  uutll  my  return.  Besides  the  city  iteelf,, 
wliifb  wuB  alwoya  full  of  interest,  I  saw  little  vise  exwpt  the 
Citadel  and  the  Island  of  Rhoda.  We  took  the  early  noroiag' 
for  our  ride  to  tho  former  ^Uec,  and  were  fortunate  enougb  Iv. 
find  our  viow  of  the  N'iic-plftiu  unobsuurud  by  the  nustii  cus- 
tomary at  this  seasnn.  The  morning  light  ia  most  favornble  ta 
the  luudaeape,  which  lies  wholly  to  the  westward.  The  shad- 
ows of  the  Citadel  and  the  cri?st«  of  the  Mokattam  Hills  then 
lie  broad  and  cool  over  tho  city,  but  do  not  touch  its  minMots, 
vhich  glitter  in  the  air  like  shafts  of  white  and  rosy  flame. 
The  populace  is  np  and  stirring,  and  you  can  hear  the  ones  of  i 
the  donkeynten  and  water-curriers  from  under  the  sycmooree  anil 
acftoias  that  shade  tho  road  Ui  Boulak.  Over  tho  rich  palm* 
gardens,  the  blue  streak  of  the  river  and  the  plain  beyond,  yoi 
see  the  phantoroa  of  two  pyramids  in  the  bnio  which  still  our 
tains  tlie  Libyffh  Desert,  Northward,  beyond  the  parks  and' 
palaces  of  Shoobrii,  the  Nile  stretches  his  two  great  arms  ti 
ward  the  sea,  dotted,  fur  iut^)  the  disluneu,  with  sails  that  flas 
tu  the  Buu.  From  do  other  point,  aud  at  uo  other  time,  i 
OuTD  so  grand  and  bcniitifuL 

Witbiu  the  waUs  of  the  Citadel  is  tho  Btr  loussi/ — J, 
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seph's  Well — as  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  not  from  the  vir. 
toons  Hebrew,  but  from  Saltan  Saladin,  who  dug  it  out  and 
pat  it  in  operation.  The  well  itself  dates  from  the  old  Egyp- 
tian time,  but  was  filled  with  sand  and  entirely  lost  for  man^ 
oentarics.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  shaft,  cut  through 
the  solid  rock,  to  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  A 
winding  gallery,  lighted  from  the  shaft,  extends  to  the  bottom 
of  the  first  division,  where,  in  a  chamber  cut  in  the  rock,  a 
mole  tarns  the  large  wheel  which  brings  up  a  continual  string 
of  buckets  from  the  foimtain  below.  The  water  is  poured  into 
a  spacious  basin,  and  carried  thence  to  the  top  by  another 
string  of  buckets  set  in  motion  at  the  surface.  Attended  by 
two  Arabs  with  torches,  we  made  the  descent  of  the  first  shaft 
and  took  a  drink  of  the  fresh,  cool  fluid.  This  well,  and  the 
8|>ol  where  the  Mameluke  Emin  Bey  jumped  his  horse  over 
the  wall  and  escaped  the  massacre  of  his  comrades,  are  the 
only  interesting  historical  points  about  the  Citadel ;  and  the 
new  mosque  of  Mohammed  Ali,  whicli  overlooks  the  city  from 
the  most  projecting  platform  of  tlie  fortifications,  is  the  only 
part  which  has  any  claim  to  architectural  beauty.  Although 
it  has  been  in  process  of  erection  for  many  years,  this  mosijue 
is  not  nearly  completed  internally.  The  exterior  is  fiiiishedj 
and  its  large,  white,  depressed  dome,  flanked  by  minarets  so 
tall  and  reed-like  that  they  seem  ready  to  bend  with  every 
breezes  is  the  first  signal  of  Cairo  to  travellers  coming  up  or 
d'»wn  the  Nile.  The  interior  walls  are  lined  throui.'liout  with 
orirutil  alabaster,  stained  with  the  oranire  flush  of  I^L^vptiaii 
sunsets,  and  the  three  domes  blaze  with  elaborate  ara]>os«]ues 
of  green,  blue,  crimson  and  gold.  In  a  temporary  chauiber, 
l^iinidL  up  in  one  corner,  rests  the  coffin  of  Mohammed  Ali,  cov- 
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ered  with  a  heavy  velvet  pall,  and  under  the  marble  archefl  be< 
fore  it,  a  company  of  priests,  squatted  on  the  green  carpet  cov* 
cring  the  floor,  bow  their  heads  continually  and  recite  prayers 
or  fragments  of  the  Koran. 

Before  descending  into  the  city,  I  rode  a  little  way  into 
the  Desert  to  the  tombs  of  the  Caliphs,  on  the  road  to  Suez. 
They  consist  mostly  of  stone  canopies  raised  on  pillars,  with 
mosques  or  oratories  attached  to  them,  exhibiting  considerable 
variety  in  their  design,  but  are  more  curious  than  impressive. 
The  track  in  the  sand  made  by  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca  and  the 
overland  passengers  to  Suez,  had  far  more  real  interest  in  my 
eyes.  The  pilgrims  are  fewer,  and  the  passengers  more  na* 
merous,  with  each  successive  year.  English-built  omnibuses, 
whirled  along  by  galloping  post-horses,  scatter  the  sand,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  herbless  Desert,  the  travellers  regale  them- 
selves with  beefsteak  and  ale,  and  growl  if  the  accustomed 
Cheshire  is  found  wanting.  At  this  rate,  how  long  will  it  be 
before  there  is  a  telegraph-station  in  Mecca,  and  the  operator 
explodes  with  his  wire  a  cannon  on  the  Citadel  of  Cairo,  to 
announce  that  the  prayers  on  Mount  Arafat  have  commenced  ? 

The  Island  of  Rhoda,  which  I  visited  on  a  soft,  golden 
afternoon,  is  but  a  reminbcence  of  what  it  was  a  few  years 
ago.  Since  Ibrahim  Pasha's  death  it  has  been  wholly  neglect- 
ed, and  though  we  found  a  few  gardeners  at  work,  digging  up 
the  sodden  flower-beds  and  clipping  the  rank  myrtle  hedges, 
they  only  served  to  make  the  neglect  more  palpable.  During 
the  recent  inundation,  the  Nile  had  risen  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  covering  the  whole  island,  and  the  soil  was  still  soft 
and  clammy.  Nearly  all  the  growths  of  the  tropics  are  nur- 
tured here ;  the  coflee,  the  Indian  fig,  the  mango,  and  other 
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fi«M  alternate  with  the  palm,  Grange,  acacia,  and  the  yellow 
■limofla,  whose  bloFsoms  make  ihe  isle  fragrant.  I  gathered 
a  banch  of  roses  and  jasmine-flowers  from  the  nnproned  vines. 
In  the  centre  of  the  garden  is  an  artificial  grotto  lined  with 
diells,  many  of  which  have  been  broken  off  and  carried  away 
bj  ridicalons  tourists.  There  is  no  limit  to  human  silliness, 
as  I  have  wisely  concluded,  after  seeing  Pompey^s  Pillar  dis- 
figured by  "  Isaac  Jones "  (or  some  equally  classic  name),  in 
capitals  of  black  paint,  a  yard  long,  and  finding  "  Jenny  Lind ' 
equally  prominent  on  the  topmost  stone  of  the  great  Pyramid 
(Of  course,  the  enthusiastic  artist  chiselled  his  o?m  name  be- 
side hers.)  A  mallet  and  chisel  are  often  to  be  found  in  the 
outfits  of  English  and  American  travellers,  and  to  judge  from 
the  frequency  of  certain  names,  and  the  pains  bestowed  upon 
their  inscription,  the  owners  must  have  spent  the  most  of  their 
time  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  leaving  records  of  their  vulgar  vanity. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

PBEPARATI0N8  FOR  THE  JOURNEY  INTO  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

Necessity  of  Lcavlnp  Immediately— Engaging  a  Boat— The  Dragomen— Acbm«t  tA 
Baldi— Funds— Information — Procuring  on  Outfit — Preparing  for  the  Desert— The 
Lucky  Day — Exertions  to  Leave — Off ! 

I  DEVOTED  but  little  time  to  seeing  Cairo,  for  the  travelling 
Bcason  had  arrived,  and  a  speedy  departure  from  Cairo  wag 
absolutely  necessary.  The  trip  to  Khartoum  occupies  at  least 
two  months  and  it  is  not  safe  to  remain  there  later  than  the 
first  of  March,  on  account  of  the  heat  and  the  rainy  season, 
which  is  very  unhealthy  for  strangers.  Dr.  Knoblecher,  the 
Catholic  Apostolic  Vicar  for  Central  Africa,  had  left  about  a 
month  previous,  on  his  expedition  to  the  sources  of  the  White 
Nile.  I  therefore  went  zealously  to  work,  and  in  five  days  my 
preparations  were  nearly  completed.  I  prevailed  upon  the 
European  of  our  triad,  who  had  intended  proceeding  no  further 
than  Cairo,  to  join  me  for  the  voyage  to  Assouan,  on  the  Nubi- 
an frontier,  and  our  first  care  was  to  engage  a  good  dahabiyeh^ 
or  Nile-boat.  This  arrangement  gave  mo  great  joy,  for  no- 
where is  a  congenial  comrade  so  desirable  as  on  the  Nile.  My 
friend  appreciated  the  river,  and  without  the  prospect  of  seeing 
Thebes,  Ombos  and  Philae,  would  have  cheerfully  borne  all 
the  inconveniences  and  delays  of  the  journey,  for  the  Nile's 
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sake  alone.  Commend  me  to  such  a  man^  for  of  the  hundreds 
of  tourifits  who  visit  the  East,  there  are  few  such  1  On  my  ar- 
rival, I  had  found  that  the  rumors  I  had  heard  on  the  road 
respecting  the  nimiber  of  travellers  and  the  rise  in  the  price  ot 
boats,  were  partially  true.  Not  more  than  a  dozen  boats  had 
left  for  Upper  Egjrpt,  but  the  price  had  been  raised  in  antici- 
pation. The  ship  carpenters  and  painters  were  busily  employ- 
ed all  along  the  shore  at  Boulak,  in  renovating  the  old  barks 
or  building  new  ones,  and  the  Beys  and  Pashas  who  owned  the 
craft  were  anticipating  a  good  harvest.  Some  travellers  paid 
forty-five  pounds  a  month  for  their  vessels,  but  I  found  little 
difficulty  in  getting  a  large  and  convenient  boat,  for  two  per- 
sons, at  twenty  pounds  a  month.  This  price,  it  should  be  un- 
derstood, includes  the  services  of  ten  men,  who  find  tlieir  own 
provisions,  and  only  receive  a  gratuity  in  case  of  good  behavior. 
The  American  Consul,  Mr.  Kahil,  had  kindly  obtained  for  me 
the  promise  of  a  bark  from  Ismail  Pasha,  before  our  arrival — 
a  superb  vessel,  furnished  with  beds,  tables,  chairs  and  divans, 
in  a  very  handdome  style — ^which  was  offered  at  thirty  pounds 
a  month,  but  it  was  much  larger  than  we  needed.  In  the 
course  of  my  inspection  of  the  fleet  of  barks  at  Boulak,  I  found 
Bcveral  which  might  be  had  at  fifteen,  and  seventeen  pounds 
a  month,  but  they  were  old,  inconvenient,  and  full  of  vermin. 
Our  boat,  which  I  named  the  Cleopatra,  had  been  newly  cleansed 
and  painted,  and  contained,  besides  a  spacious  cabin,  with 
beds  and  divans,  a  sort  of  portico  on  the  outside,  with  cush- 
ioned seats,  where  we  proposed  to  sit  during  the  balmy  twi- 
lights, and  smoke  our  shcbooks. 

Without  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  Arabic,  a  dragoman  is 
indispensable.     The  few  phrases  I  had  picked  up,  on  the  way 
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rrom  Alexandria,  availed  mo  little,  and  wonld  have  been  use- 
leea  in  Nubia,  wliore  eitbor  the  Berbcri  language,  cr  n  diffbrent 
Arabic  dialect  is  8|)oken  ;  and  I  therefore  engaged  a  drBgoman 
for  the  journey.  ThiE  class  of  peraoas  always  swarm  in  Cairo, 
and  I  had  not  been  there  a  daj  before  I  was  risitcd  by  Imlf  s 
doKOD,  vbe  were  anxious  to  make  the  trip  to  Ebartouin.  How 
they  knew  I  was  going  there,  I  cannot  imagine ;  but  I  found 
Wiat  they  knew  the  plans  of  every  trBvellcr  in  Cairo  as  welL 
I  endeavored  to  find  one  who  had  already  mnde  the  jonrney, 
but  of  all  who  presented  themselves,  only  two  had  been  farther 
than  the  second  Cataract.  One  of  these  wna  a  Nubian,  vrho 
bad  made  a  trip  with  the  Scnoaar  merchants,  as  far  as  SlicDti^, 
in  Ethiopia;  but  he  had  a  sinister,  treacherous  face,  and  I  re- 
fused him  at  once.  Xbe  other  was  as  old  man,  named  Suley- 
man  All,  who  had  been  for  three  years  a  servant  of  Champol- 
lion,  whose  certificate  of  his  faithfulness  and  honesty  he  pro 

lie  had  been  throe  years  in  Sennaar,  and  in  addition  to 
Italian,  (tho  only  Frank  tongue  he  knew),  spoke  several 
Ktbiopian  dialects.  Ho  was  a  fine,  venerable  fignre,  witb  an 
honest  face,  and  I  had  almost  decided  to  take  him,  when  I 
learned  that  he  was  in  feeble  health  and  would  scarcely  be  nhla 
to  endure  the  hardfbipB  of  the  journey.  I  finally  made  choice 
of  a  dark  Egyptian,  bom  in  the  valley  of  Thehea.  He  was  call- 
ed AclimotclSaidi,  or  A  chmet  of  Upper  Egypt,  andwhon  aboy 
bad  been  for  several  years  a  servant  in  the  hooee  of  the  Eng- 
lish Consul  at  Alexandria,  He  spoke  English  fluently,  as  well 
as  a  little  Italian  and  Turkish.  I  was  first  attracted  to  him  by 
his  bold,  manly  face,  and  finding  that  bis  recommendations  were 
cxcellct>t,  and  that  be  bad  sufiicicnt  spirit ,  cor^rage  and  addran 
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lo  wrfa  Qi  boUi  in  case  of  peril,  I  engaged  him,  notwithatand* 
ing  be  had  never  trayelled  beyond  Wadi  Haifa  (the  Secona 
Cataract).  I  jadged,  however,  that  I  was  quite  as  familiar 
with  the  geography  of  Central  Africa  as  any  dragoman  I  could 
prooore,  and  that,  in  any  case,  I  should  find  it  best  to  form  my 
own  plans  and  choose  my  own  paths.  How  fur  I  was  justified 
in  my  choice,  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  narrative. 

The  next  step  was  to  procure  a  double  outfit — ^for  the  Nile 
and  the  Desert — and  herein  Achmet,  who  had  twice  made  the 
journey  to  Mount  Sinai  and  Petra,  rendered  me  good  service. 
I  had  some  general  knowledge  of  what  was  necessary,  but  with- 
out the  advantage  of  his  practical  experience,  should  have  been 
very  imperfectly  prepared.  As  it  was,  many  things  were  for- 
gotten in  the  haste  of  departure,  the  need  of  which  I  felt  when 
it  was  too  late  to  procure  them.  I  had  been  prudent  enough, 
when  in  Vienna,  to  provide  myself  with  Berghaus's  great  map 
of  Arabia  and  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  which,  with  a  stray  vol- 
ume of  Russegger,  were  my  only  guides.  In  Khartoum,  after- 
wards, I  stumbled  upon  a  copy  of  Hoskins^s  Ethiopia.  The 
greater  part  of  my  funds  1  changed  into  Egyptian  silver  med- 
iidSj  colonnati,  or  Spanish  pillar-dollars,  and  the  Austrian 
dollar  of  Maria  Theresa,  all  of  which  arc  current  as  far  as  Sen- 
naar  and  Abyssinia.  I  also  procured  five  hundred  piastres  in 
copper  pieces  of  five  parzis  (about  half  a  cent)  each,  which  were 
contained  in  a  large  palm-basket,  and  made  nearly  an  ass's 
load.  In  addition  to  these  supplies,  I  obtained  from  an  Arme- 
nian merchant  a  letter  of  credit  on  his  brother  in  Khartoum,  for 
iwo  thousand  piastres,  on  which,  he  gave  me  to  understand,  I 
should  be  obliged  to  pay  a  discount  of  twenty  per  cent.  I  en- 
icavored,  but  in  vain,  to  procure  some  information  relative  to 
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the  coat  of  travelling  io  Nubia  and  the  countries  hejond.  Tba 
Frotik  merchants  knew  nothing,  except  thnt  the  espensea  wera 
vafit,  and  predict«d  that  the  sum  I  took  would  proyo  insufficient 
ami  tliat  I  should  certaiulj  become  involved  iu  great  diffioul- 
lies  aud  cmbarraEsmeuts.  The  nativo  merchants  who  had  mods 
the  journey  were  all  jealous  of  a  foreign  traveller  atterapting 
In  pcnetrato  into  their  peculiar  domain,  and  gave  ine  no  satis- 
tacUtrf  information,  while  to  the  imagiuiLtion  of  tho  Caireiics, 
fjcnnaar  is  the  utmost  verge  of  the  world,  and  he  who  has  been 
there  and  returned  in  safety,  enjoys  the  speeial  protection  of 
Allah.  Even  Aohmct,  although  he  ahoned  no  aigua  of  feftr, 
and  did  not  hosiUte  to  accompany  ine,  informed  his  family  and 
frionds  that  we  were  going  no  further  than  Wadi  HaUa,  far  lis 
said  they  wouM  certainly  detain  him  by  force,  Bhould  tb«f 
learn  the  tnith. 

I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  obtain  a  firman  irom  Abbag 
Puha,  whioh  might  readily  hare  been  procured.  The  Ameri- 
can, English  and  Austrian  Consuls  kindly  gave  me  letters  to 
the  principal  Consular  agents  and  merchants  in  Khartoum,  be. 
sides  which,  Achmet  professed  to  have  some  acquaintance  with 
Lattif  Pasha,  who  was  then  Pasha  of  Soudan.  To  the  IIoii. 
Mr.  Murray,  the  English  Cousul-General,  and  ]Mr.  Con stan tine 
Kuliil,  the  American  VicC'CoDsuI  at  Cairo,  I  was  cspecUlly 
iudclilod  for  favors.  TLe  former  intrusted  me  with  deispatehM 
for  Khartoum  and  Obcid,  in  Kordofun,  aud  the  la tt«r  furnished ' 
me  with  letters  to  the  Governors  of  Thebes,  Asaouan  and  Efr  ■ 
robko,  asking  the  latter  to  Insure  my  safety  ou  the  jourooy 
through  tlie  Nubian  Desert,  ThuN  projiared,  I  anticipated  no 
further  trouble  on  the  road  ihan  from  haril-trotling  camell^ 
d,  broi'kish  water,  nud  the  like  privatioua,  which  are  ensilf 
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The  famiflhing  of  a  Nile*boat  requires  considerable  know- 
ledge of  housekeeping.  The  number  of  small  articles  required 
for  this  floating  speck  of  civiliiation  in  a  country  of  barbarians, 
is  amasing  to  a  bachelor.  I  had  no  idea  that  the  art  of  cook- 
ii^  needed  such  a  variety  of  tools  and  appliances,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  concciyed  some  respect  for  the  fame  of  Ude 
and  Soyer.  There  are  frying-pans  and  stew-pans ;  coffee-pots 
and  toa-pots;  kniyes,  forks,  spoons,  towels,  cups,  ladles  and 
boxes;  butter,  lard,  flour,  rice,  macaroni,  oil,  vin^r,  mus- 
tard and  pepper ;  and  no  end  to  the  groceries.  We  must  have 
a  table  and  chairs,  quilts  and  pillows,  mats,  carpets  and  nap* 
kiiiX,  and  many  other  articles  which  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  without  the  help  of  Acbmet  and  of  M.  Pint,  who 
keeps  a  general  depot  of  supplies.  Ilis  printed  lists,  in  foiur 
languages,  lighten  the  traveller's  labor  very  greatly.  His  ex- 
perience in  regard  to  the  <|uantity  retjuired,  is  also  of  much 
service;  otherwise  an  inexperienced  person  would  not  know 
whether  to  take  twelve  or  fifty  pounds  of  rice,  nor  how  much 
sugar  belonged  to  so  much  coffee.  The  expense  of  our  outfit, 
including  bread,  fowls,  mutton,  charcoal,  and  every  other 
requisite,  was  about  two  thousand  piastres — a  little  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars.  The  calculation  was  made  for  one 
month's  provisions  for  two  persons. 

For  my  further  journey  after  leaving  the  Nile,  I  was 
recommended  to  take  a  large  supply,  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
and  expense  of  many  articles  in  Upper  Nubia  and  Scnnaar.  I 
therefore  purchased  sufficient  tea,  coffee,  flour,  rice,  biscuits, 
sugar,  macaroni  and  dried  fruit  to  last  me  two  monthn,  besido 
a  eomplcte  cantcerij  or  supply  of  articles  necessary  for  life  in 
fhe  desert     I  took  an  extra  quantity  of  gunpowder,  tobacco 


and  colTec,  for  pTesents  to  the  Arab  shebbs.  The  entire  OQBt 
^'Of  this  outfit  was  about  nine  hundred  piastres.     In  addition,  I 

procured  a  good  Turkish  teut  for  two  hundred  nud  fifty  pias- 

)  which  I  added  a  supply  of  tent-pmB,  lantern-polos,  w»- 

Bter-Bkins,  and  leathern  water-flaaks,  all  theeo  articles  being  pro- 

Hlinred  to  better  advantage  in  Cairo.     I  did  not  propose  adopt- 

rilig  the  Egyptian  eoslunio  until  I  had  made  some  progress  in 

the  language,  and  therefore  contented  myself  vrith  purchasing 

n  hornous  of  camel's  hair,  a  sabre,  a  broad  shawl  of  Tripoli 

I  Bilk,  for  the  waist,  and  shoes  of  white  leather,  which  are  Twy 
oool  and  comfortable.  I  also  followed  the  custom  of  the  Euro- 
pean residents,  in  baring  my  hair  shorn  close  to  the  head,  and 
wearing  a  white  cotton  skull-cap.  Over  this  was  drawn  the 
ted  tarboosh,  or  Tez,  and  as  a  protection  against  the  sim,  I 
lound  a  large  whito  shawl  around  it,  which  was  my  first  Ics- 
Bon  in  tnrban-raaking. 
Acbmet,  influenced  by  a  superstition  which  is  not  peoali&r 
io  the  East,  begged  me  to  hasten  our  preparations,  in  order 
Aat  we  might  leave  Boulak  on  Monday,  which  day,  be  averred, 
was  tbe  luckiest  in  the  week,  and  would  render  our  jonmey 
proHporons  from  beginning  to  end.  Knowing  from  experience 
that  half  the  success  of  the  journey  is  in  the  start,  and  belicr- 
ing  ihat  it  is  better  to  have  soperstition  with  you  iban  against 
1,  I  determined  to  gratify  him.  Ho  was  as  xculous  aa  I 
Id  wish,  and  we  rested  not  from  morning  t«  night,  nntil  at 
tst,  from  the  spirit  with  which  we  labored,  it  seemed  almost  a 
natter  of  life  and  death,  that  the  boat  should  leave  on  Men* 
I  had  a  clause  inserted  in  oar  written  contract  with  tbe 
.,  that  he  should  forfeit  a  day's  rent,  in  case  he  was  not 
A  the  appointed  hour ;  but,  in  spite  of  this  preosatioa 
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Aidimet,  who  well  knew  the  indifference  of  the  Arab  nature, 
was  constantly  on  his  track.  Two  or  three  times  a  day  he' 
galloped  to  Boolak,  to  hasten  the  enlistment  of  the  men,  the 
baking  of  bread  for  the  voyage,  the  furbishing  of  the  cabin, 
and  the  overhauling  of  the  sails,  oars  and  rigging.  My  £uro- 
|)eaa  friends  in  Cairo  smiled  at  our  display  of  activity,  saying 
that  such  a  thing  had  never  been  known,  as  a  boat  sailing  at 
the  appointed  time,  and  that  I  was  fatiguing  myself  to  no 
purpose. 

Monday  (Nov.  17th)  came,  and  the  Egyptian  cook«  Sa- 
lame,  whom  we  had  engaged  for  the  Nile  voyage,  was  de- 
spatched to  the  markets  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  fowls,  eggs,  but- 
ter and  vegetables.  My  letters  home — the  last  I  expected 
to  send,  for  months  to  come — were  committed  to  the  Post 
Office,  and  after  an  early  dinner,  we  saw  our  baggage  and 
stores  laden  upon  carts  and  started  for  Boulak,  under  Ach- 
met's  guidance.  TVe  took  leave  of  the  few  friends  we  had 
made  in  Cairo,  and  followed.  The  Cleopatra  was  still  lying 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  dahahiychsy  but  the  American  flag, 
hoisted  at  the  peak  of  her  little  mizzenmast,  was  our  "  cornet," 
proclaiming  departure.  We  found  Achmet  un jacketed  and 
unturbaned,  stowing  away  the  stores,  with  one  eye  on  the 
rais,  and  another  (as  it  seemed  to  me)  on  each  of  the  tardy 
sailors.  There  was  still  charcoal  to  be  bought,  and  hois  gras 
for  kindling  fires,  and  clubs  for  the  men,  to  prevent  invasions 
from  the  shore,  with  many  more  of  those  wants  which  are 
never  remembered  until  the  last  moment.  The  afternoon  wore 
away ;  the  shadows  of  the  feathery  date-trees  on  the  island 
of  Rhoda  stretched  long  and  cool  across  the  Nile ;  but  before 
the  sun  had  touched  the  tops  of  the  Pyramids,  we  had  s<|ueezcd 
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oat  from  the  shipping  of  Boulak,  and  were  slowly  working  np 
the  Nile  before  a  light  wind,  while  our  boatmen  thumped  the 
tarahookaj  and  sang  their  wild  Arab  songs  of  departure.  Th« 
rais  came  up  to  know  whether  he  had  not  fulfilled  his  contract, 
and  Achmet  with  a  cheerful  face,  turned  to  me  and  said; 
*^  Praised  be  Allah,  master !  we  shall  have  a  lucky  journey.^ 


CHAPTER     V. 
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Wb  went  no  further  than  the  village  of  Giich,  three  or  four 
miles  above  Cairo,  on  the  first  evening,  having  engaged  our 
donkevs  and  their  drivers  to  meet  us  llierc  aiiU  convey  us  to 
the  Pyramids  on  the  following  nioniiiig.  Al-out  dusk,  the  raie 
moored  our  boat  to  the  bank,  beside  a  College  of  dervishes, 
wboM  tinearthlj  chants,  ehoruacs  aud  clajiping  of  h.inds,  were 
proloDgcd  f&r  into  the  nigbt.    Their  wild  cries,  and  deep,  mo- 
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I  botODOUS  besB  howlings  so  filled  our  oars  that  we  vould  dq( 
I  choose  but  liaton,  and,  Id  spite  of  our  fatigue  filoep  w&b  iinpoa- 
eible.  After  pcrformitig  for  several  houra,  they  gradually 
ocaecd,  through  sheer  exbaumtion,  though  there  whs  one  lougU 
old  dervisli,  who  eontinued  to  gnsp  out,  "Allah/  Allah/" 
with  such  a  Epneuiodic  cuergy,  lliat  I  suspected  it  was  prcH 
duccd  by  the  iuvoluntary  action  of  his  lurynz,  and  that  lie 
oould  not  have  stopped,  even  had  he  been  so  minded. 

Wheo  we  threw  open  tlie  latticed  blluda  of  our  cabin,  b^ 
fore  sunriae,  the  next  moruiog,  tbe  extraordinary  purity  of  the 
air  gave  rise  to  an  amusing  optical  delusion  ou  the  part  of  my 
friend.  "See  that  wall  I"  said  ho,  pointing  to  a  space  be- 
tween two  white  bouses ;  "  what  a  brilliant  color  it  is  paintod, 
and  how  those  palms  and  these  white  bouses  are  rcUovtd 
against  Itl"  He  was  obliged  to  look  twice  before  he  per- 
eoived  that  what  he  had  taken  for  a  wall  close  at  band,  wan 
really  the  eky,  and  rested  upon  a  far-off  borizon.  Our  don- 
keys were  in  readiness  on  the  batik,  and  I  bestrode  the  Bun9 
faithful  little  gray  who  had  fur  three  days  carried  me  tbroogh 
tho  bazaars  of  Cairo.  We  left  orders  for  the  rais  to  go  on  to 
Bedracboyu,  a  village  near  the  supposed  site  of  Memphis,  and 
taking  Aehraet  with  us,  rode  off  gayly  amoug  the  mud  bovela 
uad  under  the  date-trees  of  Giaeb,  on  our  way  to  the  Pyraioida. 
Near  the  extremity  of  the  village,  we  entered  one  of  the  large 
cbicken-hatchiiig  estahliabuioota  for  which  the  place  is  famed, 
but  found  it  empty.  We  disturbed  a  numerous  family  of  F«l- 
bilia,  eouubod  together  on  the  clay  floor,  orepl  on  our  bonda 
and  knees  through  two  small  boles  and  inspected  sundry  ovens 
covered  with  a  Inyor  of  eliaff,  and  redolent  of  a  mild,  moist 
heat  and  u  fealJii'ry  smell.     The  owner  informed  us  that  fot 
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the  first  four  or  fiye  days  the  eggs  were  exposed  to  smoke  as 
well  as  heat,  and  that  when  the  birds  began  to  pick  the  shelly 
which  generally  took  place  in  fifteen  days,  they  were  placed  in 
another  oven  and  carefully  accouched. 

The  rising  sun  shone  redly  on  the  Pyramids,  as  we  rode 
oat  on  the  broad  harvest  land  of  the  Nile.  The  black, 
unctuous  loam  was  still  too  moist  from  the  inundation  to  be 
ploughed,  except  in  spots,  here  and  there,  but  even  where  the 
water  had  scarce  evaporated,  millions  of  germs  were  pushing 
their  slender  blades  up  to  the  sunshine.  In  that  prolific  soil, 
the  growth  of  grain  is  visible  from  day  to  day.  The  Fellahs 
were  at  work  on  all  sides,  preparing  for  planting,  and  the  un 
gainly  buffaloes  drew  their  long  ploughs  slowly  through  the  soiL 
Where  freshly  turned,  the  earth  had  a  rich,  soft  lustre,  like 
dark-brown  velvet,  beside  which  the  fields  of  young  wheat, 
beans  and  lentils,  glittered  with  the  most  brilliant  green. 
The  larks  sang  in  the  air  and  flocks  of  white  pigeons  clustered 
like  blossoms  on  the  tops  of  the  sycamores.  There,  in  Novem- 
ber, it  was  the  freshest  and  most  animating  picture  of  Spring. 
The  direct  road  to  the  "Pyramids  was  impassable,  on  account 
of  the  water,  and  we  rode  along  the  top  of  a  dyke,  intersected 
by  canals,  to  the  edge  of  the  Libyan  Desert — a  distance  of 
nearly  ten  miles.  The  ruptures  in  the  dyke  obliged  us  occa- 
sionally to  dismount,  and  at  the  last  canal,  which  cuts  off  the 
advancing  sands  from  the  bounteous  plain  on  the  other  side, 
our  donkcvs  were  made  to  swim,  while  we  were  carried  across 
on  the  shoulders  of  two  naked  Arabs.  They  had  run  out  in 
advance  to  meet  us,  hailing  u.s  with  many  En*rlish  slvA  Frei:cli 
phrases,  while  half  a  dozen  boys,  with  earthen  }»ottles  which 
they  ha  1  just  filled  from  the  bliniy  canal,  crowded  after  thcui, 
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insUting,  in  very  good  EngliEli,  that  wu  Eliould  diiuk  at  cuee, 
KDd  take  them  nith  as  to  the  Pjraniida. 

Our  douke^s'  bmfs  dow  Bank  deep  in  the  Liby&n  eaiiif, 
and  we  Inokcil  up  lo  the  great  stoue-piies  of  Cheops,  Ce- 
phroues  aail  M^cerinus,  not  more  thnn  Lalf  a  mile  distant. 
Out  BnnriBe  Tiew  of  the  Pyramids  on  IcaviDg  Giseh,  was  8U& 
eieut,  bad  I  gone  oo  further,  and  I  approached  them,  n-ilLout 
the  violent  emotion  which  sentimontal  traTellt»a  experience, 
but  willi  a  qniot  feeling  of  the  most  perfect  satisfaction.  The 
form  of  the  pyramid  is  so  simple  and  complete,  that  nothing  is 
left  to  the  imagination.  Those  vai«t,  yellowish -gray  masses, 
Vbose  feet  are  wrapped  in  the  sileut  sni^d,  and  whoso  tops  Icnn 
against  the  eercne  blue  heaven,  cuter  the  mind  and  remain  in 
the  memory  with  no  shock  of  suqirisc,  no  utir  of  unexpected 
admiration.  The  impressiou  they  give  and  leave,  is  oaUn, 
grand  and  enduring  as  Uiemselvcs. 

The  sun  glared  bot  on  the  sand  as  wo  toiled  np  the  ascent 
to  the  base  of  Cheops,  whose  sharp  corners  were  now  broken 
into  ligzags  by  the  layers  of  stone.  As  we  diamouulcd  in  his 
shadow,  at  the  foot  of  the  path  which' leads  up  to  the  entranoo, 
on  the  northern  side,  ndoKon  Arabs  beset  ua.  They  belonged 
to  tbc  regular  herd  who  have  the  Pyramids  in  charge,  and  are 
BO  renowned  for  their  impudence  that  it  Is  eastoraary  to  employ 
the  janissary  of  some  Consulate  in  Cairo,  as  a  protection,  fio- 
fore  leaving  Oizeb  I  gave  Aehmet  my  sabre,  vrbich  I  thotiglit 
vould  be  a  sufficient  show  to  secure  ua  from  their  imporluni* 
Ilea,  However,  when  we  had  mounted  to  the  entrance  and 
were  [ireparing  to  climb  to  the  summit,  tbey  demanded  a  dollar 
from  each  for  their  company  ou  the  way.  This  was  jnst  four 
times  the  usnal  fee,  and  wo  dally  refuged  the  demand.     My 
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bad  in  the  mean  time  become  so  giddy  from  tbe  few  steps 
be  bad  mounted,  that  be  decided  to  return^  and  I  ordered  Ach- 
met,  wbo  knew  tbe  way,  to  go  on  witb  me  and  leave  the  Arabs 
to  tbeir  bowlings.  Tbeir  leader  instantly  sprang  before  bim, 
and  attempted  to  force  bim  back.  Tbis  was  too  mucb  for 
Acbmet,  wbo  tbrost  tbe  man  aside,  wbereupon  be  was  instantly 
beset  by  tbree  or  four,  and  received  several  bard  blows.  Tbo 
struggle  took  place  just  on  tbe  verge  of  the  stones,  and  be  was 
prudent  enough  to  drag  bis  assailants  into  the  open  space  before 
tbe  entrance  of  tbe  Pyramid.  My  friend  sprang  towards  tbe 
group  witb  bis  cane,  and  I  called  to  the  donkey-driver  to  bring 
up  my  sabre,  bat  by  tbis  time  Acbmet  bad  released  himself, 
witb  tbe  loss  of  his  turban. 

Tbe  Arabs,  .who  had  threatened  to  treat  us  in  the  same 
manner,  then  reduced  their  demand  to  the  regular  fee  of  five 
piastres  for  each.  I  took  three  of  them  and  commenced  the 
ascent,  leaving  Acbmet  and  my  friend  below.  Two  boys  fol- 
lowed us,  with  bottles  of  water.  At  first,  the  way  seemed 
hazardous,  for  the  stones  were  covered  witli  sand  and  fragments 
which  had  fallen  from  above,  but  after  we  had  mounted  twenty 
courses,  the  hard,  hiiiootli  blocks  of  granite  formed  broader  and 
more  secure  steps.  Two  Arabs  went  before,  one  holding  each 
of  my  bands,  while  the  third  shoved  nic  up  from  the  rear. 
The  assistance  thus  rendered  was  not  slight,  for  few  of  the 
stones  are  less  than  four  feet  in  hei«;ht.  The  water-bovs 
scampered  up  beside  us  with  the  agility  of  cats.  We  stopjM'd 
a  moment  to  takt;  breath,  at  a  sort  of  restii'p-j)lace  half-wuy 
up— an  oj»t  nii:g  in  the  Pyramid,  communicating  with  the 
uppermost  of  the  interior  chambers.  I  had  no  sooner  sat 
down  on  the  nearest  stone,  than  the  Arabs  stretched  themselves 


I  Bt  my  foct  Mil]  cntertflined  tue  with  moat  absurd  uixtara  oi 
I  Duttary  and  menace.  One,  [mtting  the  oulres  of  dij  tegs,  cried 
imt ;  "  Oh,  what  fine,  strong  legs  I  how  fast  tlioy  onine  up  : 
tjobi>d_¥  ever  weut  up  the  Pyramid  so  fast ! "  while  the  otLcn 
nildt'd  ;  "  Here  you  laust  give  us  backsheesb :  ovory  body  gives 
Mi  a  dollar  bcre."  My  only  answer  <ffiL8,  to  get  up  and  begin 
cliiubing,  and  Ibey  did  not  ecasa  pulling  and  poshing  till  tboy 
loft  me  breathless  ou  the  summit.  The  whulc  ascent  did  not 
ODOupy  more  than  ten  minutes, 

The  view  from  Cheops  has  boon  often  described.  I  rannot 
Bay  that  it  increased  niy  impression  of  the  majesty  and  gran- 
dear  of  the  Pyramid,  for  that  was  already  ooinplote.  My  eyea 
vondered  off  from  the  courses  of  granite,  broadening  away 
below  my  feet,  to  contemplalo  the  glorious  green  of  the  Nilo- 
plain,  barred  with  palm-trees  and  divided  by  the  gleaming  flood 
of  the  ancient  river ;  the  n)inarct«  of  Cairo ;  the  purple  walls 
of  the  far  Arabian  mountains ;  tlie  Pyramid  groups  of  Sakkara 
and  Bashoor,  overlooking  disinterred  Memphis  in  the  South ; 
and  the  arid  yellow  waves  of  tbe  Libyan  Desert,  which  rolled 
oubrolccn  to  the  western  sky.  The  clear,  open  heaven  above, 
wbieh  seemed  to  radiate  light  from  its  entiie  concave,  clasped 
in  its  embrneo  and  harmonixed  tbe  dilleront  futures  of  tliii 
wonderful  lanUsoKpC.  There  was  too  much  warmth  and  brit 
liauoe  for  desolation.  Kvory  thing  vae  alive  and  real;  the 
Fyraniida  were  not  rains,  and  the  dead  Pharaohs,  tho  worship- 
pers of  Athor  and  Apis,  did  not  once  enter  my  mind. 

My  wild  uttcndnnts  did  not  long  allow  mu  to  enjoy  tba 

I    view  quii^tly.      To  escape  from  their  importnnities  for  back* 

'    sheesh,  I  gave  them  two  piastres  in  mpper  coin,  which  iDstsailf 

tunied  their  flatteries  into  tiio  most  hitter  complaints,     I',  was 
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bflolting  to  give  so  little,  and  they  preferred  baviDg  none ;  ii 
I  would  not  give  a  dollar,  I  might  take  the  money  back.  I 
took  it  without  more  ado,  and  put  it  into  my  pocket.  This 
rather  surprised  them,  and  first  one,  and  then  another  came 
to  me  and  begged  to  have  it  again,  on  his  own  private  account. 
I  threw  the  coins  high  into  the  air,  and  as  they  clattered  down 
on  the  stones,  there  ensued  such  a  scramble  as  would  have  sent 
any  but  Arabs  over  the  edge  of  the  Pyramid.  We  then  com- 
menced the  descent,  two  seizing  my  hands  as  before,  and  drag- 
ging me  headlong  after  them.  We  went  straight  down  the 
side,  sliding  and  leaping  from  stone  to  stone  without  stopping 
to  take  breath,  and  reached  the  base  in  five  or  six  minutes.  I 
was  so  excited  from  the  previous  aggression  of  the  Arabs,  that 
I  neither  felt  fatigue  nor  giddiness  on  the  way  up  and  down, 
and  was  not  aware  how  violent  had  been  my  exertions.  But 
when  I  touched  the  level  sand,  all  my  strength  vanished  in  an 
instant.  A  black  mist  came  over  my  eyes,  and  I  sank  down 
helpless  and  nearly  insensible.  I  was  scarcely  able  to  speak, 
and  it  was  an  hour  before  I  could  sit  upright  on  my  donkey. 
I  felt  the  Pyramid  in  all  my  bones,  and  for  two  or  three  days 
afterwards  moved  my  joints  with  as  much  difficulty  as  a  rheu- 
matic patient 

The  Arabs,  who  at  first  had  threatened  to  kill  Achmet, 
now  came  forward  and  kissed  his  hands,  humbly  cntreatiug 
pardon.  But  his  pride  had  been  too  severely  touched  by  the 
blows  he  had  received,  and  he  repulsed  them,  spitting  upon 
iLe  ground,  as  the  strongest  mark  of  contempt.  We  consider- 
ed it  due  to  him,  to  ourselves,  and  to  otlicr  travellers  after  us, 
to  represent  the  matter  to  the  Sliekh  of  the  Pyramids,  who 
lives  in  a  village  called  Kinnayseh,  a  mile  distant,  and  ordered 
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Achniet  to  conduat  ns  tLilber.  Wc  fint  rode  along  tie  1i»i9i 
of  the  Pj-runid  of  Cephrones,  antl  dowD  tbe  stind  drifts  to  tbO: 
maJDstifl  liend  of  the  Spliinx.  I  shnil  uot  attempt  to  describe- 
this  eoormous  relic  of  EgjptitiD  art.  Thure  ia  Dothing  [Heo  it 
ID  the  world.  TUuEO  travellers  who  pronounce  ita  fcuturcs  tQ, 
be  negro  in  their  oharaoter,  are  certainly  very  hastj  iu  lUeii 
conclusiotii.  Th&t  it  is  an  Egyptian  head  iB  plainly  evident, 
notnithstanding  its  mutilation.  The  type,  however,  is  ratlier 
fuller  and  broader  than  is  usual  in  Egyjition  statues. 

On  reaching  the  village  we  found  that  tliD  sbekh  was  &t^ 
■cut  in  Cairo,  hat  were  received  by  his  Bon,  who,  after  speUiDgi 
out  a  few  words  of  my  Arabic  passport  and  hearing  AcliiuoL' 
relation  of  the  afiiiir,  courteously  invited  us  to  bis  house.  W 
rode  between  the  mud  bnta  to  a  small  oourt-yord,  nhere  wft 
disinumited.  A  carpet  was  spread  on  the  ground,  vmder  « 
canopy  of  palm-leavoB,  and  the  place  of  honor  was  given  to  ae» 
the  youjig  shckh  seatuig  himself  on  the  edge,  while  our  doo- 
koy-drivcrs,  water-boys  and  a  number  of  villagers,  stood  res- 
pectfully around.  A  messL'iiger  was  instanlly  despatched  to 
the  Pyramids,  and  iu  tlic  mean  time  vre  lighted  the  pipe  of 
pcaoB/  The  shekh  promised  to  judge  the  guilty  parties  and 
puniaU  them  in  our  presence.  Coffee  was  ordered,  but  as  llie 
unlucky  youth  returned  and  indiscreetly  cried  out,  "  Ma 
ft«th  I "  (there  is  none !)  the  aheUh  took  him  by  the  neck, 
and  run  him  out  of  the  ccurt-yurd,  threatening  him  witb  all 
mnnner  uf  pcnuUiee  unleES  he  brought  it. 

We  found  ourselves  considered  in  the  light  of  judges,  and 

I  thought  iuvohintarily  of  the  eliildren  playing  Cadi,  in  the 

Arabian  tnle.     But  to  play  our  Cadi  with  the  necessary  grari- 

'  ty  of  countenance  was  a  d'.ffioult  matter.     It  was  rather  um- 
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burrassing  to  sit  cross-legged  so  long,  and  to  look  so  se^ierc. 
My  face  was  of  the  color  of  a  boiled  lobster,  from  the  sun,  and 
in  order  to  protect  my  eyes,  I  had  taken  off  my  cravat  and 
bound  it  around  the  red  tarboosh.  My  friend  had  swathed  his 
felt  hat  in  like  manner,  and  when  the  shekh  looked  at  us  from 
time  to  time,  while  Achmet  spoke 'of  our  friendship  with  all 
the  Consuls  in  Cairo,  it  was  almost  too  much  to  enjoy  quietly 
However,  the  shekh,  who  wore  a  red  cap  and  a  single  cotton 
garment,  treated  us  with  much  resx>ect.  His  serene,  impar- 
tial demeanor,  as  he  heard  the  testimony  of  the  various  wit- 
nesses who  were  called  up,  was  most  admirable.  After  half 
an  hour^s  delay,  the  messenger  returned,  and  the  guilty  par- 
ties were  brought  into  court,  lookiDg  somewhat  alarmed  and 
very  submissive.  We  identified  the  two  riuglcaders,  and  after 
considericg  the  matter  thoroughly,  the  shekh  ordered  that 
they  should  be  instantly  bastinadoed.  We  decided  between 
ourselves  to  let  the  punishment  commence,  lest  the  matter 
should  not  be  considered  sufficiently  serious,  and  then  to  show 
our  mercy  by  pardoning  the  culprits. 

One  of  the  men  was  then  thrown  on  the  ground  and  held 
by  the  head  and  feet,  while  the  shekh  took  a  stout  rod  and  \ 
began  administering  the  blows.  The  victim  had  prepared 
himself  by  giving  his  bornous  a  double  turn  over  his  back,  and 
as  the  end  of  the  rod  struck  the  ground  each  time,  there  was 
much  sound  with  the  veriest  farce  of  punishment.  After  half 
a  dozen  strokes,  he  cried  out,  "i/a  salaam  /  ^^  whereupon  tlio 
crowd  laughed  heartily,  and  my  friend  ordered  the  shekh  to 
Stop.  The  latter  cast  the  rod  at  our  feet,  and  asked  us  to 
eontinue  the  inflietion  ourselves,  until  we  were  satisfied.  Wo 
cold  him  and  the  company  in  general,  through  A^chniet,  that 


ve  were  oonviaced  of  liia  rcadbeas  to  imcisli  impoeUiou  ^  Ui»t 
we  wislicd  to  show  tlie  Arabs  that  they  must  iu  future  Uufc 
travellers  with  respect ;  tbat  tre  should  solid  fford  of  the  aSail 
t«  Ctiirt),  and  tliey  might  rest  assured  that  a.  seoood  nsi 
ivnuld  ba  oiore  Eererely  dealt  with.  Since  this  bad  b«ca 
dL-iiioiistrHtcd,  we  were  willing  that  the  puniBhnient  sbouli]  iiow 
cease,  and  lit  canclusion  returned  our  thanks  to  the  ehekh,  fot 
his  Tcadiness  to  do  ns  juatioe.  Tbis  decision  was  reoe 
with  great  ftcnr ;  the  two  culprits  came  forward  and  kissed. 
our  hands  and  those  of  Achwet,  and  the  villagera  pronounced 
a  imaDisiouB  eeateuoe  of  "taih/"  (good  I)  The  indlBcrout 
youth  again  appeared,  and  tbis  time  with  coffee,  of  wbicli  k» 
partook  wltb  much  relisli,  for  this  playing  the  Cudi  was  ntbet 
fatigniiig.  The  sbekh  raised  our  bauds  to  his  forehead,  and 
accompanied  us  to  the  end  of  the  village,  where  wc  gare  Ibft 
coffee-bcarcr  a  bacltsheeab,  dismissed  our  water-boya,  and 
turned  our  donkeys'  heads  toward  Abousir, 

Achiaet'H  dark  skin  was  pale  from  bis  wonuded  pride,  aDd  I 
was  faint  from  pyramtd-clinibbg,  but  a  cold  fowl,  eulcn  as  wflf 
sat  iu  the  sun,  on  the  border  of  the  glowing  Dasert,  oamforted 
n&  The  dominion  of  the  sand  has  hero  as  distiuot  a  bound 
as  that  of  the  sea;  there  is  not  thirty  yards  from  the  bl«!k| 
pregnant  loam,  to  the  fiery  plain,  where  no  spear  of  ^ 
grows.  Our  path  lay  sometimes  on  one  side  of  thia  border) 
sometimes  od  the  other,  for  more  than  an  hour  and  n  linlf,  till 
we  reached  the  rumed  pyramids  of  Abousir,  where  it  tunui], 
voathward  into  the  Desert.  After  seeing  Uhcops  and  Co* 
pbrenes,  these  pyramids  are  only  interesting  on  aoooimt  o 
their  dilapidated  state  and  the  peculiarity  of  tlieir  form),  wnu 
of  their  sides  taking  a  more  obtuse  angle  at  bnlf  their  hoigUti 
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They  tre  boned  deep  in  the  sand,  which  has  so  drifted  toward 
the  plain,  that  from  the  brokd  hollow  lying  between  them  and 
the  group  of  Sakkaro,  more  than  a  mile  distant,  every  sign  of 
▼egetation  is  shut  oat.  Yast,  sloping  causeways  of  masonry 
lead  up  to  two  of  them,  and  a  large  mound,  occupying  the 
■pace  between,  suggests  the  idea  that  a  temple  formerly  stood 
there  The  whole  of  the  desert  promontory,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  gradually  blown  out  on  the  plain,  from  the  hills  in 
the  rear,  exhibits  traces  here  and  there  of  ruins  beneath  the 
sarfiice.  My  friend  and  I,  as  we  walked  over  the  hot  sand, 
before  our  panting  donkeys,  came  instinctively  to  the  same 
eonchision — ^that  a  large  city  must  have  once  occupied  the 
space  between,  and  to  the  southward  of^  the  two  groups  of 
pyramids.  It  is  not  often  that  amateur  antiquarians  find  such 
sudden  and  triumphant  confirmation  of  their  conjectures,  as 
we  did. 

On  the  way,  Achmet  had  told  us  of  a  Frenchman  who  had 
been  all  summer  digging  in  the  sand,  near  Sakkara.  After  we 
bad  crawled  into  the  subterranean  depot  of  mummied  ibises, 
and  nearly  choked  ourselves  with  dust  in  trying  to  find  a  pot 
not  broken  open  \  and  after  one  of  our  donkeymcn  went  into  a 
human  mummy  pit  and  brought  out  the  feet  and  legs  of  some 
withered  old  Egyptian,  we  saw  before  us  the  residence  of  this 
Frenchman ;  a  mud  hut  on  a  high  sand-bank.  It  was  an  un- 
ftirtuuate  building,  for  nearly  all  the  front  wall  had  tumbled 
down,  revealing  the  contents  of  his  kitchen.  One  or  two 
Arabs  loitered  about,  but  a  large  number  were  employed  at 
the  end  of  a  long  trench  which  extended  to  the  hills. 

Before  reaching  the  house  a  number  of  deep  pits  barred 
our  path,  and  the  loose  sand,  stirred  by  our  ft^et,  slid  back  into 
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the  bottom,  as  if  eager  to  hide  the  wonders  they  disclosed 
Pavements,  fresh  as«  when  first  laid ;  basement-walls  of  white 
marble,  steps,  doorways,  pedestals  and  fragments  of  pillars 
glittered  in  the  sun,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  beheld  them  again.  I  slid  down  the  side  of 
the  pit  and  walked  in  the  streets  of  Memphis.  The  pavement 
of  bitumen,  which  once  covered  the  stone  blocks,  apparently  to 
protect  them  and  deaden  tLe  noise  of  horses  and  chariots,  was 
entire  in  many  places.  Here  a  marble  sphinx  sat  at  the  base 
of  a  temple,  and  stared  abstractedly  before  her;  there  a  sculp- 
turcd  cornice,  with  heavy  mouldings,  leaned  against  the  walls 
of  the  chamber  into  which  it  had  fallen,  and  over  all  were 
scattered  fragments  of  glazed  and  painted  tiles  and  sculptured 
alabaster.  The  principal  street  was  narrow,  and  was  appa- 
rently occupied  by  private  dwellings,  but  at  its  extremity  were 
the  basement-walls  of  a  spacious  edifice.  All  the  pits  opened 
on  pavements  and  walls,  so  fresh  and  cleanly  cut,  that  they 
seemed  rather  the  foundations  of  a  new  city,  laid  yesterday, 
than  the  remains  of  one  of  the  oldest  capitals  of  the  world. 

We  approached  the  workmen,  where  we  met  the  discoverer 
of  Memphis,  Mr.  Auguste  Mariette.  On  finding  we  were  not 
Englishmen  (of  whose  visits  he  appeared  to  be  rather  shy),  he 
became  very  courteous  and  communicative.  He  apologized 
for  the  little  he  had  to  show  us,  since  on  account  of  the  Van- 
dalism of  the  Arabs,  he  was  obliged  to  cover  up  all  his  discov- 
eries, after  making  his  drawings  and  measurements.  The 
Egyptian  authorities  are  worse  than  apathetic,  for  they  would 
not  hesitate  to  burn  the  sphinxes  for  lime,  and  build  barracks 
for  filthy  soldiers  with  the  marble  blocks.  Besides  this,  the 
French  influence  at  Cairo  was  then  entirely  overshadowed  by 
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dnt  of  Englandy  and  alihoiigh  M.  Hariette  was  supported  in 
his  labors  by  tbe  French  Academy,  and  a  sabecription  headed 
bj  Louis  Napoleon's  name,  he  was  forced  to  be  content  with 
the  simple  permission  to  dig  oat  these  remarkable  rains  and 
describe  them.  He  could  neither  protect  them  nor  remove 
the  portable  sculptures  and  inscriptions,  and  therefore  prefer- 
red giving  them  again  into  the  safe  keeping  of  the  sand. 
Here  they  will  be  secure  from  injury,  until  some  more  fortu- 
nate period,  when,  possibly,  the  lost  Memphis  may  be  entirely 
given  to  the  world,  as  fresh  as  Pompeii,  and  far  more  grand 
and  imposing.  ^ 

I  asked  M.  Mariette  what  first  induced  him  to  dig  for  Mem- 
phis in  that  spot,  since  antiquarians  had  fixed  upon  the  mounds 
near  Mitrahenny  (a  village  in  the  plain  below^  and  about  four 
miles  distant),  as  the  former  site  of  the  city.  He  said  that 
the  tenor  of  an  inscription  which  he  found  on  one  of  the  blocks 
quarried  out  of  these  mounds,  induced  him  to  believe  that  the 
principal  part  of  the  city  lay  to  the  westward,  and  therefore 
he  commenced  excavating  in  the  nearest  sand-hill  in  that  di- 
rection. After  sinking  pits  in  various  places  he  struck  on  an 
avenue  of  sphinxes,  the  clue  to  all  his  after  discoveries.  Fol« 
lowing  this,  he  came  upon  the  remains  of  a  temple  (probably 
the  Scrapfum^  or  Temple  of  Serapis,  montioned  by  Stmbn), 
and  afterward  upon  streets,  colonnades,  public  and  private  edi- 
fices, and  all  other  signs  of  a  great  city.  The  Dumber  of 
sphinxes  alone,  buried  under  these  high  sand-drift p,  ainountc^l 
to  two  thousand,  and  he  had  frcfiuenllj  uncovered  twenty  or 
thirty  in  a  day.  He  estimated  the  entire  number  of  statues, 
iuscriptions  and  reliefs,  at  between  four  and  five  thousand. 
The  most  remarkable   discovery  was  that  of  eight  colossal 
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BiBtufg,  irhiuli  wore  eridantly  the  prodnot  of  Orecinn  srt' 
During  thirteen  months  of  asetduous  labor,  nith  liul  oiie  av 
eistant,  he  had  made  drawings  of  all  these  objects  imd  fortmrd- 
ed  tbciu  to  Paris.  Id  order  to  be  near  at  hand,  he  had  built 
ui  Arab  house  of  uuburnt  bricks,  the  walls  of  whieb  bad  juit 
tumbled  down  for  the  third  time.  Ills  wurkinL'u  were  tl 
engnged  in  clearing  nway  the  sand  from  the  dwelling  of  sc 
old  Mempbias,  and  be  intended  spreading  his  roof  over  tli« 
uaBsire  walla,  and  making  hie  residence  in  the  exhumed  oily. 

The  man's  appearance  showed  what  he  bad  undergone,  aud 
garc  we  an  idea  of  tbc  extraordir^ry  zeal  and  patience  reqnlV 
ed  to  make  a  aaccossful  antiquarian.  His  face  was  as  browi 
as  BQ  Arab's,  bia  eyes  screrely  infl.imad,  and  bis  bands  • 
rough  as  a  bricklayer's.  His  maimer  wIUi  the  natiro  worte 
men  was  udmirublc,  and  they  labored  with  a  hearty  good-wiK 
which  almost  supplied  the  want  of  tbc  needful  implement^ 
Ail  they  had  were  straw  baskets,  which  tliey  filled  wilh  a  sor 
of  rude  shove!,  and  thou  handed  up  to  b«  carried  off  on  lb) 
heads  of  others.  One  of  the  principal  workmen  was  deaf  aw 
dumb,  bat  the  funniest  Arab  I  ever  aaw.  Ho  was  ctjustailtlj 
playing  off  his  jokes  on  those  who  were  too  slow  or  too  negUf 
gout.  All  unlucky  girl,  stooping  down  at  the  wrong  time  U 
lift  a  basket  of  sand,  received  the  contents  of  another  on  be 
bead,  and  bcr  indignant  outcry  was  hailed  by  the  r«st  witl 
Boreama  of  laughter.  I  saw  the  same  man  pick  cut  of  the  snni 
tl  glazed  tile  containing  hieroglyphic  characters.  The  gravit 
with  which  be  held  it  before  bim,  feigning  to  peruse  it,  oooi 
BiuiiHlly  nodding  Ids  head,  as  if  to  say,  "  Well  done  for  oi 
Pharaoh  l"  eould  not  have  been  excelled  by  Burton  hiinsetf. 

Strabo  stales  thai  Memphis  bad  a  circumference  of  aevfl^ 
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teen  miles,  and  therefore  both  M.  Mariette  and  the  antiqna- 
rians  are  right.  The  monnds  of  Mitrahenny  probably  mark 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  city,  while  its  western  limit  extend^ 
ed  beyond  the  Pyramids  of  Sakkara,  and  included  in  its  sub- 
nrbfl  those  of  Abonsir  and  Dashoor.  The  space  explored  by 
M.  Mariette  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  lengthy  and  some- 
what more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  He  was  then  continth 
ing  his  excarations  westward,  and  had  almost  reached  the  first 
ridge  of  the  Libyan  Hills,  without  finding  the  termination  of 
the  ruins.  The  magnitude  of  his  discovery  will  be  best  known 
when  his  drawings  and  descriptions  are  given  to  the  world. 
A  few  months  after  my  visit,  his  labors  were  further  re- 
warded by  finding  thirteen  colossal  sarcophagi  of  black  marble, 
and  he  has  recently  added  to  his  renown  by  discovering  an  en- 
trance to  the  Sphinx.  Yet  at  that  time,  the  exhumation  of 
the  lost  Memphis — second  only  in  importance  to  that  of  Nine- 
veh— ^was  unknown  in  Europe,  except  to  a  few  savans  in  Paris, 
and  the  first  intimation  which  some  of  my  friends  in  Cairo  and 
Alexandria  had  of  it,  was  my  own  account  of  my  visit,  in  the 
newspapers  they  received  from  America.  But  M.  Mariette  is 
a  young  man,  and  will  yet  see  his  name  inscribed  beside  those 
of  Burckhardt,  Belzoni  and  Layard. 

We  had  still  a  long  ride  before  us,  and  I  took  leave  of 
Memphis  and  its  discoverer,  promising  to  revisit  him  on  my 
return  from  Khartoum.  As  we  passed  the  brick  Pyramid  of 
Sakkara,  which  is  built  in  four  terraces  of  equal  height,  the 
dark,  grateful  green  of  the  palms  and  harvest-fields  of  the  Nile 
appeared  between  two  sand-hills — a  genuine  balm  to  our  heat- 
ed eyes.  We  rode  through  groves  of  the  fragrant  mimosa  to 
a  broad  dike,  the  windings  of  which  we  were  obliged  to  follow 
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acroESS  tlie  plaio,  as  the  ioil  vas  still  wet  and  adhesive,     It 
too  laU)  to  visit  the  beaatilul  Pjromide  of  Dasboor,  tha  first  of 
wliicb  ia  more  tliau  tbre«  huDibed  feet  b  liuiglit,  and  from 
distance  Iihb  &lmoat  as  grand  an  effect  as  those  of  Qiioli.     Our 
tired  doukcys  Ingged  slowlj  along  to  tbo  paliu-groves  of  Mitra- 
ktun}',  where  we  saw  tnouude  of  earth,  a  tew  blocks  of 
gruDitc  and  a  DolosBal  elatue  of  RcuoBes  IL  (Sesostris) — wbich. 
unlil  DOW  were  supposed  to  be  tbe  only  rcmaioB  of  MctnpbiB, 
The  statue  lies  on  it«  face  in  a  hole  filled  with  water.     Tba 
counteuuDce  is  said  to  be  very  beautiful,  but  I  could  only 
th«  top  of  Sesoetris's  back,  which  bore  a  faint  resemblance  to 
a  crocodile 

Tbrough  fields  of  cotloa  iu  pod  and  beans  is  blussom,  we 
rode  to  the  Nile,  dismissed  our  duukuys  und  their  attendants,. 
and  hiy  down  ou  some  bundles  of  corn-eliLlks  to  wait  the  srri* 
vnl  of  our  boat.  But  there  had  been  a  south  wind  «ll  da^i 
and  wo  had  ridden  much  faster  tban  our  men  could  tow.  Wi 
eat  till  long  after  sunset  before  tbe  stars  and  stripes,  floatin] 
from  tbe  mizzen  of  the  Cleopatra,  turned  the  comer  bclot 
Bedroeheyn.  When,  at  last,  we  sat  at  our  oabin-tsUc,  wtuu^ 
and  bnngry,  we  were  ready  to  coufess  that  the  works  of 
produced  by  our  cook,  Salnme,  were  more  marvetluus  and  itw 
toreating  than  Memplus  and  the  Pyramids 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

FBOH     HEHPUI8     TO     8 1  O  €  T. 

Lnriog  the  P/nunids— A  Calm  and  a  Breeze — A  Coptic  Visit— Minyeb—Tbo  Grottoet 
of  Beoi-Ha>>aan— Doam  Palms  and  Crocodilcfl— Djebel  Aboofayda— Entrance  into 
Cppar  Egjpt — Diverslona  of  the  Boatmen — Sioat— Its  Tombs — A  Landscape — A 
Bath. 

**  It  flows  thronjfh  old  hushed  Egypt  and  !t*  sanda. 
Like  suuio  grave,  mighty  thoii^tit  threading  a  «!roani.** 

LeIUU    llUNTS  SO^MST  TO  TDK  NlLK. 

The  extent  of  my  journey  into  Africa  led  me  to  reverse  tlie 
ojual  plan  pursued  by  travellers  on  the  Nile,  who  sail  to  As- 
souan or  Wadi-Halfa  without  pause,  and  visit  the  antiquities 
on  their  return,  I  have  never  been  able  to  discern  the  phi- 
losophy of  this  plan.  The  voyage  up  is  always  longer,  and 
more  tedious  (to  those  heathens  who  call  the  Nile  tedious)^ 
than  the  return ;  besides  which,  two  visits,  though  brief,  with 
an  interval  between,  leave  a  more  complete  and  enduring 
image,  than  a  single  one.  The  mind  has  time  to  analyze  and 
contrast,  and  can  afterwards  confirm  or  correct  the  first  im- 
pressions. How  any  one  can  sail  from  Cairo  to  Siout,  a  voy- 
age of  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  with  but  one  or  two  points 
of  interest,  without  taking  the  Pyramids  with  him  in  memory, 
I  cannot  imagine  Were  it  not  for  that  recollection,  I  should 
have   pronounced   Modem  Egyi)t  more  interesting  than  the 
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Egypt  of  tbe  Pharaolis  and  tlie  Ptolemies.  I  omitt«d  SMing 
none  of  the  Important  romaius  ou  m;  upward  journey,  so  thai 
I  might  be  left  freo  to  oliooBe  nnotber  route  tionicvurd,  if  po» 
eilile.  It  peeiiied  lilce  slighting  Fortune  to  jiass  Dundura,  und 
Kurnak  and  Ouibos,  witiiout  notice.  Opportunity  is  rar^,  aud 
a  wise  man  will  nerer  let  il  go  by  iiim,  1  knew  not  what  dan- 
gers  I  might  have  to  eucuuuter,  but  I  knew  that  it  wotild  be  a 
»tisfaclioa  to  me,  even  if  sjjearcd  by  tlie  Bedoiiius  of  the  Ly 
bian  Dciiert,  to  tbiuk  :  "  Yoa  raacals,  you  have  killed  me,  but 
I  liaye  seen  Tliches  I " 

Tlie  Pjraoiidfl  of  Dashoor  followed  us  all  the  next  day 
after  leaving  Memphis.  Our  Bailors  tagged  us  slowly  along 
ahoro,  against  a  mild  south  wind,  but  could  not  bring  us  out  of 
the  hortiOD  of  those  rod  sandstone  piles,  Our  patience  wan 
tried,  that  day  and  the  next,  by  ourstow  and  toilsome  progress, 
hindered  still  more  bjr  mnuing  aground  on  sand-banks,  but  we 
were  pledged  to  patience,  and  hud  our  reward.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fourth  day,  as  we  descried  before  ns  the  minareta  of 
Senisouef,  tbe  first  large  town  after  leaving  Cairo,  a  timid 
breeze  came  rustling  over  the  donrra-fiolds  to  the  north,  and 
puSod  out  the  Cleopatra's  languid  sails.  The  tow-rope  waa 
hauled  in,  our  Arabs  jumped  on  board  and  produced  the  dram 
and  tambourine,  singing  lustily  as  we  moved  oat  into  th« 
middle  of  the  Blrcam.  Thewind  increased;  the  flag  lifted  itself 
from  the  most  and  Streamed  toward  Thebes,  and  Benisonef 
went  by,  almost  before  we  had  oounti^d  its  minarets.  I  tried. 
in  vain  to  distinguish  the  Pyramid  of  Illaboon,  which  standi 
inland,  at  the  base  of  the  Libyan  Hills  and  tbe  entrance  of  th* 
pass  leading  to  the  Lake  of  Fyoom,  the  ancient  Sloeris,  Nokt 
the  Pyramid  urc  the  foundations  of  the  famous  Labvrintb| 
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lately  excavated  by  Dr.  Lepsius.     The  Province  of  Fyoom, 
finrroanding  the  lake,  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  Oases  in 
the  Libyan  Desert,  the  only  productive  land  west  of  the  moun 
tains  bordering  the  Nile. 

All  afternoon,  with  both  sails  full  and  our  vessel  leaning 
against  the  current,  we  flew  before  the  wind.  At  dusk,  the 
town  of  Feshn  appeared  on  our  left ;  at  midnight,  we  passed 
Aboo-Girgeh  and  the  Mounds  of  Behnesa,  the  ancient  Oxyrin* 
chus ;  and  when  the  wind  left  us,  at  sunrise,  we  were  seventy 
miles  from  Bcnisoucfl  The  Arabian  Mountains  here  approach 
the  river,  and  at  two  points  terminate  in  abrupt  precipices  of 
yellow  calcareous  rock.  The  bare  cliffs  of  Djebel  el  Tayr  (the 
Mountain  of  Birds),  are  crowned  with  the  "  Convent  of  the 
Pulley,"  so  called  from  its  inaccessible  situation,  and  the  fact 
that  visitors  are  frequently  drawn  to  the  summit  by  a  rope  and 
windlass.  While  passing  this  convent,  a  cry  came  up  from 
the  muddy  waters  of  the  river :  "  We  are  Christians,  0  How- 
adji ! "  and  presently  two  naked  Coptic  monks  wriggled  over 
the  gunwale,  and  sat  down,  panting  and  dripping,  on  the  deck. 
We  gave  them  backsheesh,  which  they  instantly  clapped  into 
their  mouths,  but  their  souls  likewise  devoutly  yearned  for 
brandy,  which  they  did  not  get.  They  were  large,  lusty  follows, 
and  whatever  perfection  of  spirit  they  might  have  attained, 
their  flesh  certainly  had  never  been  unnecessarily  mortified. 
After  a  breathing  spell,  they  jumped  into  the  river  again,  and 
we  soon  saw  them  straddling  from  point  to  point,  as  tliey 
crawled  up  the  almost  perpendicular  cliff.  At  Djcbcl  el  Tayr, 
the  birds  of  Egypt  (according  to  an  Arabic  legend)  assemble 
iMsaally  and  choose  one  of  their  number  to  remain  there  for  a 
year      My  friend  complained  that  the  wild  geese  and  duck^ 
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were  not  rcpresontvd,  aad  out  of  revenge  fired  at  a  compntij  of 
huge  pulieaua,  who  were  seated  on  a  sand-bank. 

The  drum  and  tambourine  kept  lively  time  to  the  voices  of 
our  sailors,  as  we  approached  Minych,  the  secoud  lai^e  tova 
on  the  river,  and  the  eapitul  of  a  Province.  But  the  song  this 
lime  had  a  peouHur  siguIGeanee.  After  the  long-drawn  sound, 
■omclhliig  hotweeu  b  botrl  and  a  groan,  which  terminated  it,  wq 
were  waited  upon  by  a,  deputatiou,  who  formally  welcomed  na 
to  the  city.  We  responded  by  a  baclishcesh  of  twenty-five 
piastres,  and  the  drum  rang  louder  than  ever.  We  stayed  in 
Miqfcli  long  enon^li  to  buy  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  then  sailed 
for  llietomhs  of  Beui-Uasaan.  The  wind  left  us  as  wereaehed 
a  superli  palm-grove,  whieh  for  several  miles  skirts  tbc  foot  uf 
Djebel  Shckh  Tiuiay.  The  inhubitants are  in  bad  udur,  and  iu 
addition  to  our  own  guard,  we  wore  obliged  to  take  two  men 
from  the  village,  who  came  armed  with  long  slicks  and  built  a 
fire  on  the  hank,  beside  our  vessel  This  is  a  regulation  of 
the  Government,  to  which  travellers  usually  conform,  but  I 
never  saw  muuh  reason  for  it.  We  rose  at  dawn  and  wandered 
for  hours  througk  the  palms,  to  the  verge  of  the  Desert.  When 
wttkin  two  or  three  miles  of  the  mouutais  of  Bc&i-Hassan,  we 
provided  oarsolves  with  candles,  watcr-Sasks  and  weapons,  and 
set  off  in  advance  of  our  boat  The  Desert  here  reached  the 
Nil",  Icrmluatlng  is  a  bluff  thirty  to  forty  feel  in  height,  which 
is  composed  of  layers  of  pehhlcs  and  shelly  sand,  uppjiruutly 
the  deposit  uf  many  successive  Hoods.  I  should  have  attri* 
buted  this  to  the  action  of  tlie  river,  oattiug  a  deeper  channel  | 
from  year  to  year,  but  I  believe  it  is  now  acknowledged  that  tba 
bed  of  the  Nile  is  grailually  rising,  and  that  the  yearly  iiMP 
datioD  covers  a  much  wider  space  than  in  the  time  of  the  Pliif 
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rBohB.     It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  fact  with  the  very  per 
septible  encroachments  which  the  sand  is  making  on  the  Libyan 
Bhore ;  but  we  may  at  least  be  satisfied  that  the  glorious  harvest- 
ralley  through  which  the  river  wanders  can  never  be  wholly 
effaced  thereby. 

We  climbed  to  the  glaring  level  of  the  Desert,  carrying 
with  us  the  plumes  of  a  beautiful  gray  heron  which  my  friend 
brooght  down.  A  solitary  Arab  horseman  was  slowly  moving 
along  the  base  of  the  arid  hills,  and  we  descried  in  the  dis- 
tance a  light-footed  gazelle,  which  leisurely  kept  aloof  and 
mocked  our  efforts  to  surround  it.  At  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain we  passed  two  ruined  villages,  destroyed  several  years  ago 
bj  Ibrahim  Pasha,  on  account  of  the  marauding  propensities  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  has  a  cruel  sound,  when  you  are  told  that 
the  people  were  driven  away,  and  their  dwellings  razed  to  the 
ground,  but  the  reality  is  a  trifling  matter.  Tho  Arabs  take 
their  water-skins  and  pottery,  jump  into  the  Nile,  swim  across 
to  a  safer  place,  and  in  three  or  four  days  their  palaces  of  mud 
are  drying  in  the  sun.  We  came  upon  them  the  next  morning, 
as  thievishly  inclined  as  ever,  and  this  was  the  only  place 
where  I  found  the  people  otherwise  than  friendly. 

A  steep  path,  up  a  slope  covered  with  rounded  boulders  of 
hard  black  rock,  leads  to  the  grottoes  of  Beni-Hassan.  They 
are  among  the  oldest  in  Egypt,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Osir- 
taj«en  I,  about  1750  years  before  the  Christian  Era,  and  are 
interesting  from  their  encaustic  paintings,  representing  Egyp- 
tian life  and  customs  at  that  early  date.  TJie  rock  clmuibera 
extend  for  nearly  half  a  mile  along  the  side  of  the  nicmtain. 
The  most  of  them  are  plain  and  without  particular  intorent, 
and  they  have  all  Buffered  from  the  great  spoilers  of  Egypt — 


ttie  Porsiiin,  Ujc  Copt  and  tlic  Saraaco.  Four  only  retain  thcii 
bieroglypliics  and  paintiDgs,  and  are  adonied  with  columns 
hrwn  from  the  snlid  rock.  Tbc  fir^t  we  eolcred  coutaincd  four  ' 
pbin,  dated  t^ilaniiiH,  one  of  which  had  beeu  ahivered  iti  iho 
iieutre,  leaTing  tlie  architrave  and  capital  eusponded  from  tha 
eeililig.  The  walU  were  covered  with  paintings,  greatly  faded 
and  defaced,  representing  the  cultnrc  and  manufacture  of  flax, 
llie  Bowing  and  reaping  of  grain,  and  the  mailing  of  bread, 
besides  a  number  of  spirited  hunting  and  fishing  scenes  The 
occupant  of  the  lomb  appeara  to  have  been  a  severe  master, 
fur  bis  servants  are  shown  in  many  places,  undergoing  the  pan* 
ishment  of  the  bastinado,  which  ia  even  inflicted  upon  women. 
He  was  also  wealthy,  for  we  slill  see  Lis  stewards  presenting 
biiu  with  tablets  showing  the  revenues  of  his  properly.  Ha 
was  a  great  man  in  Joseph's  day,  but  tlie  pit  in  which  he  lay 
13  now  empty,  and  the  Arabs  haTe  long  einoe  burned  liis 
mummy  to  boil  their  rice. 

The  second  tomb  ia  interesting,  from  a  painting  represent- 
ing thirty  men,  of  a  foreign  nation,  who  are  brought  befoni  the 
deceased  occupant.  Some  antiijuariaos  suppose  them  to  be  the 
brethren  of  Joseph,  bot  the  tomb  is  that  of  a  person  named 
Nohophth,  and  the  number  of  men  does  not  correspond 
with  the  Bible  account-.  Two  of  the  southern  tembs,  which 
are  supported  by  pillars  formed  of  four  budding  locoal^stalka 
bound  together,  are  covered  with  paintings  representing  difier- 
ent  trades  and  professions.  The  rear  walls  are  entirely  devot- 
ed to  illustrations  of  gymnastic  exercises,  and  the  Ggnrea  are 
drawn  with  remarkable  freedom  and  skill.     There  are  never 

e  than  two  persons  in  a  group,  one  being  painted  red  and 
the  other  black,  in  order  the  better  to  show  the  poaitioo  of 
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eieh.  In  at  least  fire  huDdred  different  groupings  the  same 
exercise  is  not  repeated,  showing  a  wonderful  fertility  of  inven- 
tion, either  on  the  part  of  the  artist  or  the  wrestlers.  The 
exeoation  of  these  figures  fully  reached  my  ideas  of  Egyptian 
pictorial  art^  but  the  colors  were  much  less  vivid  than  some 
tTavellers  represent.  The  tombs  are  not  large,  though  numer- 
ous, and  what  is  rather  singular,  there  is  not  the  least  trace  of 
a  city  in  the  neighborhood,  to  whidi  they  could  have  belonged. 

The  next  day  at  noon  we  passed  between  the  mounds  of 
An&oe  and  Hermopolis  Magna,  lying  on  opposite  banks  of  the 
Nile.  Antino^,  built  by  the  Emperor  Adrian  in  honor  of  his 
bvorite,  the  glorious  Antinous,  who  was  here  drowned  in  the 
river,  has  entirely  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  its  foun- 
dations. Twenty-five  years  ago,  many  interesting  monuments 
were  still  standing,  but  as  they  were,  unfortunately,  of  the 
white  calcareous  stone  of  the  Arabian  Uills,  they  have  been 
long  since  burnt  for  lime.  Before  reaching  Antinoe  we  had 
just  come  on  board,  after  a  long  walk  on  the  western  bank,  and 
the  light  wind  which  bore  us  toward  the  mountain  of  Shekh 
Abaddch  was  too  pleasant  to  be  slighted ;  so  we  saw  nothing 
of  Adrian's  city  except  some  heaps  of  dirt  The  splendid 
evening,  however,  which  bathed  the  naked  clifis  of  the  moun- 
tain in  rosy  flame,  was  worth  more  to  us  than  any  amount  of 
marble  blocks. 

The  guide  book  says,  "  hereabouts  appears  the  doum  palm, 
and  crocodiles  begin  to  be  more  frequently  seen."  The  next 
morning  we  found  one  of  the  trees,  but  day  after  day  we  vainly 
sought  a  crocodile.  My  friend  recalled  a  song  of  Gcibers,  con- 
eeruing  a  German  musician  who  played  his  violin  by  the  Nile 
till  the  crocodiles  came  out  and  danced  around  the  Pyramids 


flijd  Id  liis  dcs|mir  ironid  abo  hnvc  purchased  a,  vMiu,  if  &ny 
ci^ulJ  have  beoQ  found  in  Siout.  I  Lad  socu  alligators  on  the 
Slissis^ippi,  nud  took  the  disiippoiutmcut  more  cc>inplniKutlj, 
Tlie  doum  palm  differs  from  the  coluiuuar  date-j>a]u  ia  Ute 
form  of  itB  leaves,  which  are  fau-like,  and  in  having  a  branching 
trunk.  Tiie  main  stem  divides  a  few  foet  from  the  root,  each 
of  tlie  brancbea  again  forming  two,  and  each  of  l.besc  two  more, 
till  the  tree  receives  a  broad,  rounded  top.  Tbc  fruit  bangs 
below  in  clusters,  resembling  small  ooooa-unta,  and  bas  a  sort 
of  gingerbread  Savor,  which  is  not  disagrccuble.  Wbeu  fully 
dry  and  hard,  it  takes  a  polish  like  ivitry,  and  is  mannfttctured 
hy  tbe  Amlis  into  beads,  pipe  bowls  and  otber  small  articlea. 
We  approaebed  the  mountain  of  Aliuufa^da  with  a  strong 
and  favorable  wind.  Here  the  Nile,  fur  upward  of  ten  miles, 
washes  the  foot  of  lofty  precipices,  whoso  many  deep  fissurea. 
and  sharp  angles  give  them  tbo  appearance  of  mountains 
ruin.  The  afternoon  sun  shone  full  on  ibe  yellow  rooks,  and 
their  jagged  pinnacles  were  uut  with  wonderful  distinctness 
Bgabat  the  perfect  blue  of  the  sky.  This  mountaiu  is  oon- 
stdered  the  most  dangerous  point  on  the  Nile  for  boats,  and  the 
Bailors  always  approach  it  wilh  fear,  Owing  to  its  deep  sido- 
gorges,  the  wind  sometimes  shifts  about  without  a  momcnt'i 
warning,  and  If  the  largo  luteeo  sail  is  caught  aback,  the  vessel 
is  instantly  overturned.  During  the  passage  of  this  and  otber> 
similar  straits,  two  sailors  sit  on  deck,  holdiDg  the  sail  rope, 
ready  to  let  It  fly  in  tlio  wind  on  the  slightest  appearance  of  < 
danger.  The  shifting  of  the  sail  is  a  delicate  business,  at  FUclii 
times,  but  I  found  it  better  to  trust  to  our  men,  awkward  as 
'  llicy  were,  than  to  ooufuse  by  attempting  to  direct  them. 
Djebel  Shckh  Said,  the  sailors  have  a  custom  of  throwing  two. 
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or  three  loaves  of  bread  on  the  water,  believing  that  it  will  be 
taken  up  by  two  large  white  birds  and  deposited  on  the  tomb 
of  the  Shekh.  The  wind  favored  us  in  passing  Aboufayda ; 
the  Cleopatra  dashed  the  foam  from  the  rougli  waves,  and  in 
two  or  three  hours  the  southern  corner  of  the  mountain  lay 
behind  us,  leaning  away  from  the  Nile  like  the  shattered  pylon 
of  a  temple. 

Before  sunset  we  passed  the  city  of  Manfalout,  whose 
houses  year  by  year  topple  into  the  mining  flood.  The  side 
next  the  river  shows  only  halves  of  buildings,  the  rest  of 
which  have  been  washed  away.  In  a  few  years  the  tall  and 
airy  minarets  will  follow,  and  unless  the  inhabitants  continue 
to  shift  their  dwellings  to  the  inland  side,  the  city  will  entirely 
disappear.  From  this  point,  the  plain  of  Siout,  the  garden  of 
Upper  Kgypt,  opened  wide  and  far  before  us.  The  spur  of 
the  Libyan  hills,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  city  is  built,  shot 
out  in  advance,  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant,  but 
the  Nile,  loth  to  leave  these  beautiful  fields  and  groves,  winds 
hither  and  thither  in  such  a  devious,  lingering  track,  that  you 
must  sail  twenty-five  miles  to  reach  El  Ilamra,  the  port  of 
Siout.  The  landscape,  broader  and  more  majestic  than  those 
of  Lower  Egypt,  is  even  richer  and  more  blooming.  The 
Desert  is  kept  within  its  proper  bounds;  it  is  no  longer  visible 
from  the  river,  and  the  hills,  whose  long,  level  lines  frame  the 
view  on  either  side,  enhance  by  their  terrible  sterility  the 
luxury  of  vegetation  which  covers  the  plain.  It  is  a  boun- 
teous laud,  visited  only  by  healthy  airs,  and  free  from  the  pes- 
tilence which  sometimes  scourges  Cairo, 

The  wind  fell  at  midniijht,  but  came  to  us  airain  the  next 
morning  at  sunrise,  and  brought  us  to  El  Ilamra  before  noon. 
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fOnr  nien  were  in  high  spiritB  at  having  a  dajr  of  rest  b» 
i  fore  them,  the  controcta  for  boalA  always  stipulating  for  a  h&It 
I  of  twenty-four  hours  at  Siaut  and  Eaneh,  in  order  that  they 
P  may  procure  their  Kupplies  of  provisions.     They  buy  wheat 
and  doarra,  have  it  groand  in  one  of  the  rade  mills  worked  by 
buffaloes,  and  bake  a  sufEeient  quantity  of  loaves  to  laat  two 
or  three  weeks.     Our  men  had  also  the  inspiration  of  back- 
abeuah  in  their  song,  and  their  dolorans  lovc-inutodics  rang 
I  from  shore  t«  shore.     The  correcttiesg  with  which  theee  people 
;  is  abaolntoiy  surprising.     Wild  and  harsh  as  are  their 
I  Bongs,  tlieir  ohonisee  are  in  perfect  accord,  and  eveo  when  at 
I  the  same  time  exerttog  nil  their  strength  at  the  jtoles  and  oars, 
I  they  Dever  fail  in  a  iioie.     The  melodies  are  simple,  but  not 
I  without  expression,  and  all  are  pervaded  with  a  mouxuful  too- 
r  Bfttony  which  seeuis  to  have  been  caught  from  the  Desert. 
There  is  generally  an  iuiprovisatoro  in  each  boat's  crew,  who 
supplies  an  endJeBs  number  of  lines  to  the  regular  chorus  of 
"  hay-kaylee  soA ,' "     So  far  as  I  could  understand  our  poet, 
I  ihere  was  not  the  least  meaning  or  connection  in  his  poetry, 
f  but  be  never  failed  in  the  rhjlbm.     He  sang,  for  instance : 
"  0  Alexandrian  1 " — then   followed    the  chorus  :    "  Hasten, 
tthroe  of  you  I" — chorus  again:  "Hall.Sidi  Ibrahim!"  and 
i  K>  on,  for  an  hour  at  a  tiuie.     On  particular  occasions,  ha  add- 
ed poutomime,  and  the  scene  on  our  forward  deck  resembled  m 
war-daoce  of  the  Blackfeet     The  favorite  pantomime  is  that 
a  running  into  a  hornet's  nest.     He  stamps  and  criea, 
L  improvising  all  the  whil(<,  the  chorus  seeking  to  drown  his 
PiVoicc.     He  then  throws  off  his  mantle,  cap,  and  sometimes  his 
I  last  garment,  slapping  his  body  to  drive  off  the  hornets,  aud 
■'faowliog  with  paiu.     The  song  winds  op  with  a  prolonged  cry 
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vliich  only  ceases  wlicn  every  long  is  emptiecl*  Even  when 
most  mirthfully  inclined,  and  roaring  in  ecstasy  over  some  sil- 
ly joke,  our  men  always  laughed  in  accord.  So  sound  and 
hearty  were  their  caohinnatory  choruses,  that  we  involuntarily 
laughed  with  them. 

A  crowd  of  donkeys,  ready  saddled,  awaited  us  on  the  bank, 
and  the  boys  began  to  fight  before  our  boat  was  moored.  We 
ehose  three  unpainted  animals,  so  large  that  our  feet  were  at 
least  three  inches  from  the  ground,  and  set  off  on  a  gallop  for 
Siout,  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  river.  Its 
fifteen  tall,  white  minarets  rose  before  us,  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  mountain,  and  the  handsome  front  of  the  palace 
of  Ismail  Pasha  shone  through  the  dark  green  of  its  embosom- 
ing acacias.  The  road  follows  the  course  of  a  dam,  built  to 
retain  the  waters  of  the  inundation,  and  is  shaded  with  palms, 
sycamores  and  mimosas.  On  either  side  we  looked  down  upon 
fields  of  clover,  so  green,  juicy  and  June-like  that  I  was 
tempted  to  jump  from  my  donkey  and  take  a  roll  therem. 
Where  the  ground  was  still  damp  the  Arabs  were  ploughing 
with  camels,  and  sowing  wheat  on  the  moist,  fat  loam.  Wo 
crossed  a  bridge  and  entered  the  court  of  justice,  one  of  the 
most  charmingly  clean  and  shady  spots  in  Egypt.  The  io\n\, 
which  is  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  whose  muddy  hue  is  sonu*- 
wliat  relieved  by  the  whitewashed  mosques  and  minarets,  is 
afitonishingly  clean  in  every  part.  The  people  themselves  ap- 
|}Cared  to  bo  orderly,  intelligent  and  amiable. 

The  tombs  of  the  City  of  Wolves,  the  ancient  Lycopolis, 
are  in  the  eastern  front  of  the  mountain  overhanging  the  v\ty 
We  rode  to  the  Stall  Antar,  the  principal  one,  and  then 
slinibed  to  the  .sinninit.      The  tombid  are  much   larger  tiiau 
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1  of  Beni'Hasaan,  but  have  been  &haost  rauiod  b/  tbe 

ieru  Egypliaus.     The  cnomoua  square  pillars  which  filled 

r  tiieir  balls  bnve  boeti  shatiered  duwn  for  limo,  and  oul^r  fng 

ti  meats  of  the  capitula  still  baug  from  tbe  (wllings  of  nulid  rock. 

pTtie  sculiiturL-a  nnj  bierogljpLics,  wiiicb  are  bore  uot  paioled 

P'lmt  BculjiLured  in  intaglio,  are  also  greatly  defaced.      Tha 

L-auooud  tomb  called  by  the  Arabs  Stabl  Bamam  {Pigeon  Sta- 

e),  retains  its  grand  doorway,  which  has  on  each  eiile  the  oo- 

Dsasl  fignre  of  ou  ancient  king.     The  eanil  tirouud  its  month 

I  filled  with  fragments  of  mummied  wolves,  and  on  our  way 

F  np  the  mountain  we  scared  one  of  their  dcscendtmts  from  liifl 

riair  in  a  solitary  lomb.      The  Slabl  Hatnam  is  about  sixty 

[.feet  s|uare  by  forty  in  height,  and  Lu  its  rough  and  ruined  a»- 

\_  peot  is  more  imprussive  than   the  more   chaste  and  elegant 

L-  i^ambers  of  Beui-Hassan.     The  view  of  the  plain  of  Siout, 

1  tlirongh  its  enlrauce,  has  a  truly  magical  cfi'ctt.     From 

£  grny  twilight  of  the  ball  in  which  yon  stand,  the  green  of 

i  fields,  tbe  purple  of  the  distant  mountains,  and  the  blue 

i  tbe  sky,  dazdo  your  eye  as  if  tinged  with  the  broken  raya 

if  a  prism. 

From  the  sommit  of  the  mountain,  which  wo  reached  by 
r  Boallng  &  crevice  in  its  white  cliffa,  we  overlooked  a  more  beaa- 
I'Uful  landscape  than  that  seen  from  the  Pyramid.  In  tbe 
I.  north,  beyond  the  spires  of  Manfalout  and  the  crags  of  Abou- 
rl^yda,  wu  counted  the  long  palm-groves,  receding  behind  one 
|f«tiothcr  to  the  yellow  shore  of  llie  Desert  ;  in  front,  tlio  wind- 
;  Nile  and  tho  Arabian  Mountains;  southward,  a  son  of 
ind  clover  Li^ro  deepening  into  dark  emerald,  there  pal- 
g  into  gold,  according  to  tlie  dugrec  of  moisture  in  the  soil, 


nd  ceasing  only  been 


e  the  e 


\  rtifust'J  lo  follow;  whib' be- 
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bind  as,  orer  the  desert  hills,  wound  the  track  of  the  yearlj? 
esravan  from  Dar-FOr  and  Kordofan.  Our  Arab  guide  point- 
ed out  a  sandy  plain,  behind  the  cemetery  of  the  Mamelukes, 
which  lay  at  our  feet,  as  the  camping-ground  of  the  caravan, 
and  tried  to  tell  us  how  many  thousand  camels  were  assembled 
there.  As  we  looked  upon  the  superb  plain,  teeming  with  its 
glory  of  vegetable  life  and  enlivened  by  the  songs  of  the  Arab 
ploughmen,  a  funeral  procession  came  from  the  city  and  passed 
slowly  to  the  burying-ground,  accompanied  by  the  dismal 
howling  of  a  band  of  women.  We  went  below  and  rode  be- 
tween the  whitewashed  domes  covering  the  graves  of  the 
Mamelukes.  The  place  was  bright,  clean  and  cheerful,  in 
comparison  with  tlio  other  Arab  biirying-grounds  wo  had  seen. 
The  grove  which  shades  its  northern  wall  stretches  for  more 
than  a  mile  along  the  edge  of  the  Desert — a  picturcsijuc  ave- 
nue of  palms,  sycamores,  fragrant  acacias,  mimosas  and  acan- 
thus. The  air  around  Siout  is  pregnant  with  the  rich  odor  of 
the  yellow  mimosa-flowers,  and  one  becomes  exhilarated  by 
breathing  it. 

The  city  has  handsome  bazaars  and  a  large  bath,  built  by 
Mohammed  Bey  Deftcrdar,  the  savage  son-in-law  of  Mohammed 
Ali.  The  halls  are  spacious,  supported  by  granite  columns, 
and  paved  with  marble.  Little  threads  of  water,  scarcely  visi- 
ble in  the  dim,  steamy  atmosphere,  shoot  upward  from  the 
Htone  tanks,  around  which  a  dozen  brown  figures  lie  stretched 
in  the  lazy  beatitude  of  the  bath.  I  was  nrlvcn  over  to  two 
Arabs,  who  sorubljed  me  to  desperation,  pliingo  1  me  twice  over 
head  and  ears  in  a  tank  of  scalding  water,  and  then  placed  me 
mdcr  a  cohl  douche.  When  the  whole  process,  which  occupied 
more  than  half  ah  hour,  was  over,  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  pipe 
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wcro  brought  to  me  as  I  lay  etretohed  out  on  the  divan,  whilo 
another  attendant  commCDOcd  a  course  of  dielocation,  tvistJDg 
and  cracking  all  mj  joints  and  preeaing  violently  with  both 
hnuds  on  my  breast  Singularly  enough,  this  removed  the  lan- 
guor occasioned  by  so  much  hot  water,  and  gave  a  wonderiul 
elasticity  to  the  frame.  I  walked  out  as  if  shod  with  tho  winga 
of  Mercury,  and  as  I  rode  back  to  our  boat,  congratulated  mj 
donkey  on  the  aiiy  lightness  of  lils  load. 


CHAPTER     VII. 


bdrpnilawe  of  Mlv  Ufa— Tho  DttaibLjtli— Oar  Si'mau— Our  StrUtnct—Oiu  Han- 
Drf  or  Ucing— Tbe  QlioaU— Tba  SUlTCt-Cvttuma— Our  finiiHt  B^nM-kfr 
FrtcDd— A  Si'Dauow  Lib  IMiodnl 


We  hear  much  B>id  by  toarista  wlio  have  risited  Egypt, 
ronc«roing  the  comparattTe  pains  tuid  plcasuros  of  life  on  tho 
Nile,  and  their  dectgions  are  as  vanoas  aa  their  indii-idual 
cliaractcrs.  Four  out.  of  ercry  fire  complain  of  tho  monotony 
and  tedium  of  the  voyage,  and  ponr  forth  touching  kmenta- 
liona  over  the  annoyance  of  rata  and  cockroaches,  the  impoRsi- 
bility  of  procuring  bcef-atcak,  or  the  dilBculty  of  Bhooting 
nooodiles.     Some  nf  them  arc  wholly  impcnuenlile  to  the  iiiflu- 


cncos  of  tlie  climate,  scenery  iumI  niitts  of  Eg^it,  and  can;  to 
the  Nubian  froslier  tlie  airs  of  Broadway  or  Buud-Hlroct,  I 
have  lieard  such  a  uno  say  :  "  This  acting  the  Nile  is  a  iii<» 
tiling  ia  havn  ijotteii  over,  but  it  xs  a  great  Ixire  nliile  yuu  are 
about  iL"  Such  U  the  i»pirit  of  tliuBC  iraTelUug  snoba  (of  all 
nations),  by  some  of  wiiom  sacred  Egypt  ia  profnned  every 
winter.  They  arc  unworthy  to  behold  the  gloriee  of  the  Nile, 
ami  if  I  had  the  management  of  Society,  they  never  sbonld, 
A.  palm-tree  ia  to  them  a  good  post  to  shoot  a  pigeon  from , 
riaidcra  is  a  "  mm  old  ooncern,"  and  a  crooodile  is  better  than 
Karnak. 

There  arc  a  few,  however,  who  will  acknowledge  the  trulh 
of  the  picture  which  follows,  uud  which  was  written  id  the  cabin 
of  the  Cleopatra,  immediately  after  our  arrival  in  Upper  Egypt 
Aa  it  is  a  faithful  transcript  of  my  Nilotic  life,  I  have  devi- 
ated from  tho  regular  course  of  my  narrative,  in  order  to  give 
it  without  change : — 

The  Nile  ia  the  Paradise  of  Travel.  I  thought  I  had 
Blrcady  fathomeil  all  the  depths  of  eujoyment  which  the  travol- 
ler'a  restless  life  cnuld  reach — enjoyment  more  varied  and 
esuitmg,  but  fur  less  serene  and  enduring  than  that  of  a  quiet 
borne — but  here  I  have  reached  a  fountain  too  pure  and  power- 
ful to  be  exhausted.  I  never  before  esporieneod  auch  a 
tborough  delivemuce  from  all  the  potty  annoyances  of  travel  in 
other  lands,  such  perft^it  coutentmeut  of  spirit,  such  antlra 
abandonment  to  the  best  influences  of  uatare.  Every  day  opens 
with  a  jtihilatt,  and  closes  with  a  thanksgiving.  If  such  o 
balm  aud  blessing  as  this  life  has  liocn  to  me,  thus  far,  can  be< 
felt  twice  in  one's  exiatenee,  there  mnst  be  another  Nile  m 
lero  ID  the  world. 
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Other  traTellers  undoubtedly  make  other  ezpericuces  and 
take  away  other  unprcssions.  I  can  even  conceive  circumatan- 
eea  which  would  almost  destroy  the  pleasure  of  the  journey. 
The  same  exquisitely  sensitive  temperament  which  in  our  case 
has  not  been  disturbed  by  a  single  untoward  incident,  might 
easily  be  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  derangement  by  an  unsym- 
pathetic companion,  a  cheating  dragoman,  or  a  fractious  crew. 
There  are  also  many  trifling  dcsagretnens,  inseparable  from 
life  in  Egypt,  which  some  would  consider  a  source  of  annoy* 
anee ;  but  as  we  find  fewer  than  we  were  prepared  to  meet,  we 
are  not  troubled  thereby.  Our  enjoyment  springs  from  causes 
80  few  and  simple,  that  I  scarcely  know  how  to  make  them 
suffice  for  the  cfiect,  to  those  who  have  never  visited  the  Nile. 
It  may  bo  interesting  to  such  to  be  made  acquainted  with  our 
manner  of  living,  in  dctaiL 

In  the  first  place,  wc  are  as  independent  of  all  organized 
Governments  as  a  ship  on  the  open  sea.  (The  Arabs  call  the 
Nile  El  bah  r J  "  the  sea.")  We  are  on  board  our  own  char- 
tered vessel,  which  must  go  where  we  list,  the  captain  and 
sailors  being  strictly  bound  to  obey  us.  We  sail  under  nation- 
al colors,  make  our  own  laws  for  the  time  being,  are  ourselves 
tlie  only  censors  over  our  speech  and  conduct,  and  shall  have 
no  communication  with  the  authorities  on  shore,  unless  our 
subjects  rebel  Of  this  we  have  no  fear,  for  we  commenced 
by  maintaining  strict  discipline,  and  as  we  make  no  unreason- 
able dt-mands,  are  always  cheerfully  obeyed.  Indeed,  the 
most  cnmpktc  harmony  exists  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled, 
hiA  though  our  governniont  is  the  purest  form  of  despotism, 
we  flrittcr  ourselves  that  it  is  better  managed  than  that  of  the 
Model  llc|>ublic. 


I  Obi  torritory,  to  ]>q  sure,  ia  not  rcrj  exlouBivc,  Tlic  Cleo- 
Wfatra  Is  a  dahahiyeh,  aoTODty  foot  long  bjr  tea  brnnd.  Slio 
Flias  two  sliort  tnasls  in  tlic  bow  and  elcrn,  Uie  first  upboliliiijf 
BtliD  lrinkeet,a  lateen  Biiil  nearly  Beventy  foet  m  length.     Xbo 

■  latler  csrriua  tlio  Mihiri,  a  email  suil,  and  tlic  Auierican  cul- 
I  fiT8L  Tbo  narrow  spaco  arouod  tlie  foremast  belongs  to  tlio  orew, 
m  who  coob  tboir  meals  in  a  small  brick  furnace,  and  eit  on  tbo 

■  gunwale,  beating  a  ilrom  and  tambourine  and  singing  for  hours 
I  in  interminable  choruses,  when  the  wind  blows  fair.  If  thera 
K  ia  no  wind,  half  of  tliem  arc  on  shore,  tugging  us  slowly  abuig 

■  the  banks  with  a  lung  tow-rope,  and  singing  all  day  k>ng:  "  Ayd 
Wkam'im — ayaham'im/"  If  we  strike  on  a  sand-bank,  they 
I  Jump  into  the  river  autl  put  their  shoulders  against  the  hull, 
liinging:  '^hayhayUe  sahf"  If  the  current  is  sluw,  they  ship 
k  the  oars  and  pull  ua  up  stream,  singing  ao  ooniplicslod  a  refrain 
vthat  it  is  impoeeihle  to  write  it  with  other  than  Arabic  charac- 
Ptcra.  There  are  eight  men  and  a  boy,  besides  our  stately  rais, 
I  Hassan  Abd  el-Sadek,  and  the  swarthy  pilot,  who  grcttts  us 
perery  morning  with  a  whole  round  of  Arabic  salutations. 

I  Against  on  upright  pole  which  occupies  the  place  of  a  maiu- 
Pinnst,  stands  our  kitchen,  a  high  wooden  box,  with  three  fur- 
t  Dacca.  Here  our  cook,  Salame,  may  he  seen  at  all  limca,  with 
k'lbo  cowl  of  a  blue  capote  drawn  over  his  turbon,  pre[iariog  the 
■■inarTcIlouB  dishes,  wherein  liis  delight  is  not  less  limn  ours. 
ISuUmu,  like  a  skilful  artist,  as  he  is,  haabaiida  his  resources, 
l^and  each  day  sstonishes  ns  with  new  preparations,  so  that,  out 

■  of  few  matoriuls,  be  bus  attained  the  grand  climax  of  all  ar^— 
Irariety  in  unity.  Ar-bmet,  my  fuilhriil  dragoman,  has  his  sta* 
MJon  here,  and  keeps  one  eye  on  the  TUGscl  and  one  no  the  kitchen, 
■■while  between  the  twf  he  does  not  relailiia  protei'ting cnrc  foi 
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The  approtch  to  the  cabin  is  flanked  by  our  proyision  cheats 
which  will  also  serve  as  a  breastwork  in  case  of  foreign  aggres- 
sion. A  huge  filter-jar  of  poroos  earthenware  stands  against 
the  bade  of  the  kitchen.  We  keep  oar  frosh  batter  and  vege- 
tables  in  a  box  onder  it,  where  the  sweet  Nile-water  drips  cool 
and  clear  into  an  earthen  basin.  Our  bread  and  yegetables,  in 
an  open  basket  of  palm-blades,  are  saspended  beside  it,  and  the 
roof  of  the  cabin  supports  oar  poaltry-yard  and  pigeon-hoasOi 
Sometimes  (bat  not  often)  a  leg  of  matton  may  be  seen  hang- 
ing from  the  ridge-pole,  which  extends  over  the  deck  as  a  sap- 
port  to  the  awning. 

The  cabin,  or  Mansion  of  the  Execative  Powers,  is  aboat 
twenty-five  feet  long.  Its  floor  is  two  feet  below  the  deck,  and 
its  ceiling  five  feet  above,  so  that  we  are  not  cramped  or  crowd- 
ed in  any  particular.  Before  the  entrance  is  a  sort  of  portico, 
with  a  broad,  cushioned  seat  on  each  side,  and  side-awnings  to 
fihut  out  the  sun.  This  place  is  devoted  to  pipes  and  medita- 
tion. We  throw  up  the  awnings,  let  the  light  pour  in  on  all 
sides,  and  look  out  on  the  desert  mountains  while  we  inhale  the 
incense  of  the  East.  Our  own  main  cabin  is  about  ten  feet 
long,  and  newly  painted  of  a  brilliant  blue  color.  A  broad 
divan,  with  cushions,  extends  along  each  side,  serving  as  a  sofa 
by  day,  and  a  bed  by  night.  There  are  windows,  blinds,  and 
a  canvas  cover  at  the  sides,  so  that  we  can  regulate  our  light 
%nd  air  as  we  choose.  In  the  middle  of  the  cabin  is  our  table 
and  two  camp  stools,  while  shawls,  capotes,  pistols,  sabre  and 
gun  are  suspended  from  the  walls.  A  little  door  at  the  further 
end  opens  into  a  wash-room,  beyond  which  is  a  smaller  cabin 
with  beds,  which  we  have  alloted  to  Achmct's  use.  Our  cook 
fleepe  on  dock,  with  his  liead  against  the  provision  chest     Thp 


mis  and  pilot  aleep  on  tbe  roof  of  ooi  cablii,  irherc  the  lallur 
'    Bttfi  all  day,  holding  the  long  arm  of  the  rudder,  wliioh  projitcta 
forward  over  the  cabin  from  the  high  end  of  the  Btem, 

Our  maDner  of  life  is  simple,  asd  might  even  be  oalled 

Dionotonous,  but  we  have  never  foond  the  greatcet  variety  of 

landscape  aad  incident  no  thoroughly  enjoyable.     The  scenery 

I    of  tho  Nile,  thua  far,  Boarcely  changes  from  doy  to  day,  in  its 

forms  nod  colors,  but  only  iu  their  disposition  with  regard  to 

each  other.      The  shores  are  either  palm-groves,  Gelds  of  cane 

Bud  dourra,  young  wheat,  or  patohes  of  bare  sand,  blown  out 

from  the  desert.     The  Tillugoaare  uU  thcBume  agglowerationx 

of  mud-walls,  the  tombs  of  the  Moslem  saints  aro  the  same 

white  OTena,  and  every  individual  camel  and  buffalo  reseinWea 

its  nei|!hbor  io  pictures<]uo  ugliness.     The  Arabian  and  Libyiin 

,    Mountains,  now  sweeping  ao  far  iuto  the  foreground  that  their 

'  -yellow  clifls  orerhang  the  Nile,  now  receding  iuto  the  violet 

haie  of  the  horizon,  exhibit   litllc  difference  of  height,  hue, 

or  gooloj^otd  formation.       Every  new   aeone   is   the  turn  of 

a  kaleidoscope,  in  which  the   sime   objects  are  grouped  in 

other  relations,  yet  always  characterized  by  the  most  porfbct 

'    harmony.     Those  slight,  yet  ever-renewing  changes,  are  to  us 

a  source  of  endless  delight.     Either  from  the  pure  atmosphere, 

the  healthy  life  we  lead,  or  the  accordant  tone  of  our  spirits, 

'    we  find  onreelves  unusually  sensitive  to  all  the  slightest  touches, 

I   the  mi>st  minute  rays  of  that  grace  and  harmony  which  bathea 

every  landscape  in  cloudless  sunshine.     The  various  groupings 

I   of  the  pnlma,  the  shifting  of  the  blue  evening  shadows  on  tha 

I    rose-hned  mountain  walls,  the  green  of  the  wheal  and  augar- 

L  osne,  the  windings  of  the  great  river,  the  altematioi^s  of  wind  and 

oalm^-eaoh  of  these  is  enough  to  contcut  us,  ami  to  give  every 
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day  a  different  charm  from  that  which  went  before.  We  meet 
contrary  winds,  calms  and  sand-banks  without  losing  our 
patience,  and  eyen  our  excitement  in  the  swiftness  and  grace 
with  which  our  yessel  scuds  before  the  north-wind  is  mingled 
with  a  regret  that  our  journey  is  drawing  so  much  the  more 
swiftly  to  its  close.  A  portion  of  the  old  Egyptian  repose 
Beems  to  be  infused  into  our  natures,  and  lately,  when  I  saw 
jny  fiice  in  a  mirror,  I  thought  I  perceived  in  its  features  some- 
thing  of  the  patience  and  resignation  of  the  Sphinx. 

Although,  in  order  to  enjoy  this  life  as  much  as  possible, 
we  subject  ourselves  to  no  arbitrary  rules,  there  is  sufficient 
regularity  in  our  manner  of  living.  Wo  rise  before  the  sun, 
and  after  breathing  the  cool  morning  air  half  an  hour,  drink  a 
cup  of  ci  »ffee  and  go  ashore  for  a  walk,  unless  the  wind  is  very 
strong  in  our  favor.  My  friend,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  sports- 
man and  an  admirable  shot,  takes  his  fowling-piece,  and  I  my 
bAC'tch-book  and  pistols.  We  wander  inland  among  the  fields 
of  wheat  and  dourra,  course  among  the  palms  and  acacias  for  \ 
game,  or  visit  the  villages  of  the  Fellahs.  The  temperature, 
which  is  about  60^  in  the  morning,  rarely  rises  above  75°,  so 
that  we  have  every  day  three  or  four  hours  exercise  in  the  mild 
and  pure  air.  My  friend  always  brings  back  from  one  to  two 
dozen  pigeons,  while  I,  who  practise  with  my  pistol  on  such 
ignoble  game  as  hawks  and  vultures,  which  arc  here  hardly  sh^ 
enough  to  shoot,  can  at  the  best  but  furnish  a  few  wing  fea- 
thirrs  to  clean  our  pipes 

It  is  advisable  to  go  armed  on  these  excursions,  though 
there  is  no  danger  of  open  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
Certain  neighborhoods,  as  that  of  Beni  Hassan,  are  in  bad 
repute,  but  the  depredations  of  the  inhabitants,  who  have  been 
disarmed  by  the  Government,  are  principally  confined  to  thiev* 
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ing  and  other  petty  offenvcs.     On  one  occnsioo  I  fell  in  with  a 

"  oompiuijr  of  tbese  people,  wbo  dctnnndcil  my  tarbiiOBh,  shoes 

and  Bbnwl,  atid  vruuJd  bnvo  tulcen  Ilieni  bad  I  iiat  been  iirmcd 

In  gcnoral,  we  Imvc  found  tbo  Fellabs  very  friendly  uud  well 

They  greet  ub  on  our  muniiiig  walliB  with  "  SaJa- 

mntP'  and  "SJI/ak  d  Khcyr!"  and  frequently  aocompany  us 

My  friend's  fowling-piece  often  J>riQgs  around  him 

lall  tbe  men  and  boys  of  a  village,  who  follow  hira  as  long  as  a 

0  be  found  on  tbe  palm-trees.     Tbe  cert-uicty  of  bii 

1  shot  excites  their  wonder.      "  Wallah !  "    they  cry ;    "  erery 

I  time  tbo  Howadji  fires,  tbeUrd  drops."     The  fact  of  my  wear- 

I  ing  a  tarhooah  aod  white  turban  brings  upon  me  nmcb  Ambio 

[  cQDveraatiun,  which  is  somewhat  cmharrassiDg,  with  my  imper* 

I  feet  knowledge  uf  tbe  language ;  but  a  few  words  go  a  great 

[  Way.     Tbe  first  day  I  adopted  this  hend-drcss  (which  is  oonvo- 

I  nieut  and  agreeable  in  every  respect),  the  people  saluted  mo 

I  with  "  good  m"ruiug,  0  Sidi  I "  (Sir,  or  Lord)  instead  of  the 

[  Bsoal  "  good  morning,   0  Howadji  I "    (i.  e.  merchant,  as  the 

Franks  are  rather  contemptuously  designated  by  tbe  Arabs). 

For  this  climato  and  this  way  of  life,  the  Egyptian  costome 

is  undoubtedly  much  better  than  the  European.     It  is  light, 

oool,  and  does  not  inipede  the  motion  of  tbe  limbs.     The  turban 

thoroDghly  protects  tbe  bead  against  the  son,  and  shades  the 

I  eyes,  while  it  obstructs  the  yision  much  leas  than  a  bat-brim. 

llThe  broad  silk  shawl  which  holds  up  the  baggy  trow^ers,  diielda 

I  the  abdomen  against  changes  of  temperature  and  tends  to  pro- 

\  TQDtdisrrbiPa,  which,  besides  ophthalmia,  is  the  only  aUmcnt  tbe 

I  tmTell>:r  need  fear.     Tbe  latter  disease  may  be  avoided  by 

bathing  tbe  face  in  cold  water  after  wallciug  or  any  exeroil6 

vhioh  iiiduocB  perspiration.     I  Lave  followed  this  plan,  aod  ■ 

h  VX3  eyes  are  exposed  dallv  to  the  full  blaze  of  the  taii, 
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find  them  growing  stronger  and  clearer.  In  &et,  Binoo  leaving 
the  invigorating  camp-life  of  California,  I  have  not  felt  th^ 
sensation  of  health  so  purely  as  now.  The  other  day,  to  the 
great  delight  of  our  sailors  and  the  inexhaustible  merriment  of 
my  friend,  I  donned  one  of  Achmet's  dresses.  Though  the 
short  Theban's  flowing  trowsers  and  embroidered  jacket  gave 
me  the  appearanca  of  a  strapping  Turk,  who  had  grown  too 
fast  for  his  garments,  they  were  so  easy  and  conyenient  in 
eycry  respect,  that  I  have  decided  to  un-Frank  myself  for  the 
remainder  of  the  journey. 

But  our  day  is  not  yet  at  an  end.  We  oome  on  board 
about  eleven  o'clock,  and  find  our  breakfast  ready  for  the  table 
The  dishes  are  few,  but  well  cooked,  aud  just  what  a  hungry 
man  would  desire — fowls,  pigeons,  eggs,  rice,  vegetables,  fruit, 
:he  coarse  but  nourishing  bread  of  the  country,  and  the  sweet 
A-atcr  of  the  Nile,  brought  to  a  blush  by  an  infusion  of  claret. 
After  breakfast  we  seat  ourselves  on  the  airy  divans  in  front 
of  the  cabin,  and  quietly  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  shcbook, 
filled  by  Achmet's  experienced  hand,  and  a  finjan  of  Turkish 
eoiSee.  Then  comes  an  hour's  exercise  in  Arabic,  after  which 
we.  read  guide-books,  consult  our  maps,  write  letters,  and  occupy 
ourselves  with  various  mysteries  of  our  household,  till  the 
noonday  heat  is  over.  Dinner,  which  is  served  between  four 
and  five  o'clock,  is  of  the  same  materials  as  our  breakfast^  but 
difTcrently  arranged,  and  with  the  addition  of  soup.  My  friend 
avers  that  he  no  longer  wonders  why  Esau  sold  his  birthright, 
now  that  he  has  tasted  our  pottage  of  Egyptian  lentils.  Coffee 
and  pipes  follow  dinner,  which  is  over  with  the  first  flush  of 
sunset  and  the  first  premonition  cf  the  coolness  and  quiet  of 
eTening. 
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I  We  seat  ourselves  on  ilcck,  »i:d  drink  ta  Its  fnJaess  the 
m  Mm  i<t  this  mdesuribaLle  repose.  The  sua  goes  dowa  Iiebind 
m  tlte  I.ibysii  Desert  in  «  hraad  glory  uf  puriile  and  roHy  lights ; 
I  tha  Ntio  is  calm  aod  uuruffled,  ttio  palms  stand  as  if  sculptured 
I  in  j.i«pL>r  and  malachite,  aud  the  torn  mid  rugged  sides  af  the 
I  Arulilau  Miiuntaiua,  pouring  through  a  hundred  fissures  ib^ 
I  eaud  of  the  plains  above,  bnrn  with  a  deep  orimsuD  lustre,  afl 
I  if  smouldering  from  some  inward  fire.  The  splendor  soon 
I  passes  off  and  they  stand  for  some  niimitos  in  dtnd,  ashy  palo- 
I  nesfl.  The  sunset  has  now  deepened  into  orange,  in  the  midst 
I  of  which  a  large  planet  shines  whiter  than  the  nioon.  A 
i  second  glow  falls  upon  the  niouutains,  and  this  time  of  a  pale, 
I  but  iDtCDSC  yellow  buc,  which  gives  thcra  the  c&bct  of  a  traDS- 
I  parent  painting.  The  palm-groves  arc  dark  below  and  the  sky 
I  dark  behind  ihcm  j  they  alone,  the  symbols  of  perpetual  deso* 
I  lation,  arc  transfigured  by  the  magical  ill umi nation.  Scarwlv 
I  B  sound  disturbs  the  snlenm  magnificence  of  the  hour.  Even 
I  our  full-throated  Arabs  are  silent,  and  if  a  ware  gurgles 
I  against  the  prow,  it  slidoa  softly  baek  into  the  river,  as  if  r^ 
I  hakod  for  the  venture.  We  speak  but  little,  and  then  mostly 
I  in  ccboet  of  oaob  other's  thoughts.  "  This  ia  more  than  more 
[  enjoyment  of  Nature,"  said  my  frieod,  on  such  an  evening : 
I  "  it  is  worship." 

I  Speaking  of  my  friend,  it  is  no  more  titan  just  that  I 
I  BboTild  confess  how  mucji  of  the  luck  of  this  Nile  voyage  is 
I  owing  to  him,  and  therein  may  bo  tlie  secret  of  my  complete 
I  flatinfaction  and  the  secret  of  the  disappointment  of  othersL  It 
I  Is  more  easy  and  yet  more  difficult  for  persons  to  barmoniia 
I  vbile  travelling,  than  when  at  home.  By  this  I  mean,  that 
F  men  of  kindred  natures  and  aims  find  each  other  more  readily 
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and  eoDflde  in  each  other  more  freely,  while  the  least  jarring 
element  rapidly  driyes  others  further  and  further  apart.  No 
confessional  so  completely  reveals  the  whole  man  as  the  com-  . 
panionship  of  travel.  It  is  not  possible  to  wear  the  conven* 
txonal  masks  of  Society,  and  one  repulsive  feature  is  often 
enough  to  neutralize  many  really  good  qualities.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  congeniality  of  soul  and  temperament  speedily  ripens 
into  the  firmest  friendship  and  doubles  every  pleasure  which  is 
mutually  enjoyed.  My  companion  widely  differs  from  me  in 
age,  in  station,  and  in  his  experiences  of  life ;  but  to  one  of 
those  open,  honest  and  loving  natures  which  are  often  found  in 
his  native  Saxony,  he  unites  a  most  warm  and  thorough  appre- 
ciation of  Beauty  in  Nature  or  Art.  Wc  harmonize  to  a  mir- 
acle, and  the  parting  with  him  at  Assouan  will  be  the  sorest 
pang  of  my  journey. 

My  friend,  the  Howadji,  in  whose  "  Nile-Notes"  the 
Egyptian  atmosphere  is  so  perfectly  reproduced,  says  that 
'*  Conscience  falls  asleep  on  the  Nile."  If  by  this  he  means 
that  artificial  quality  which  bigots  and  sectarians  call  Con- 
science, I  <|uite  agree  with  him,  and  do  not  blame  the  Nile  for 
its  soporific  powers.  But  that  simple  fkculty  of  the  soul,  na- 
tive to  all  men,  which  acts  best  when  it  acts  unconsciously, 
and  leads  our  passions  and  desires  into  right  paths  without 
seeming  to  lead  them,  is  vastly  strengthened  by  this  quiet  and  - 
healthy  life.  There  is  a  cathedral-like  solemnity  in  the  air  of 
Egypt ;  one  feels  the  presence  of  the  altar,  and  is  a  better 
man  without  his  will.  To  those  rendered  misantliropic  by 
disappointed  ambition — ^mistrustful  by  betrayed  confidence- 
despairing  by  unassuageable  sorrow — let  me  repeat  the  motto 
which  heads  this  chapter. 
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I  [lave  endcnvDred  to  picture  oar  mode  of  life  as  fuiliifiilly 
id  minutoly  as  pofwiblo.  because  it  boars  no  resoublauco  to 
tjavel  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Into  the  neart  of  a 
I  bnrliarous  continent  aud  a  barbanius  laud,  wo  carry  wUli  us 
)  eveiy  desirable  comfort  and  luxury.  lu  uo  part  of  Europe  or 
AmtTira  oouU  we  be  so  tliorougUly  independent,  Tiitbout  un- 
derj^ing  considerable  privations,  and  wbolly  losing  that  senso 
of  rest  which  is  the  greatest  enjoyment  of  this  journey.  We 
are  cut  off  from  all  commoni cation  witb  tbe  great  world  of 
polities,  merchandise  and  usury,  and  remember  it  only  through 
the  heart,  not  through  the  brain.  We  go  ashore  in  tie  deli- 
cious mornings,  breathe  the  elnslic  air,  and  wander  through 
the  palm-groves,  as  happy  and  care-free  n.s  two  Adams  in  a 
Paradise  without  Eves.  It  is  an  episode  which  will  flow  for- 
ward in  the  under-curruiits  of  our  natures  through  the  rest  of 
:  lives,  soothing  and  rufreshuig;  ns  whenever  it  rises  to  the 
Burfuoe.  I  do  not  reproach  myself  fur  this  paaairc  aud  senBu- 
ouB  existence.  I  give  myself  up  to  it  unreservedly,  and  if 
le  angular-sonled  utilitarian  should  come  along  and  reoom 
mend  me  to  shnlcc  off  my  laziness,  and  learn  the  conjugations 
of  Coptic  verba  or  the  hieroglyphs  of  Kneph  and  Ihoth,  I 
should  not  take  the  pipe  From  my  mouth  to  answer  him.  My 
friend  sometimes  laughingly  addresses  me  with  two  lines  of 
llcbel  a  ijoaiut  Allemauio  poetry : 


(bsoIi  b  life,  young  blood,  best  befits  an  animal),  but  I  tell  bim  I 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  Black  Forest  won't  Answer  for  llts  I 
Nile.     If  any  one  persists  in  forcing  the  application,  I  prefer  I 
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Ming  oaUed  an  animal  to  changing  my  present  habits.  An 
entire  life  so  spent  would  be  wretchedly  aimless,  but  a  few 
months  are  in  tmth  "  sore  labor^s  bath  "  to  every  wrong  heart 
and  overworked  brain. 

I  coold  say  much  more,  but  it  requires  no  little  effort  to 
write  three  hours  in  a  cabin,  when  the  palms  arc  rustling  their 
tops  outside,  the  larks  singing  in  the  meadows,  and  the  odor  of 
mimosa  flowers  breathing  through  the  windows.  To  travel  and 
write,  is  like  inhaling  and  exhaling  one's  breath  at  the  same 
moment  You  take  in  impressions  at  every  pore  of  the  mind, 
and  the  process  is  so  pleasant,  that  you  sweat  them  out  again 
most  reluctantly.  Lest  I  should  overtake  the  remedy  with 
the  disease,  and  make  to-day  Labor,  which  should  be  Best,  1 
shall  throw  down  the  pen,  and  mount  yonder  donkey  which 
stands  patiently  on  the  bank,  waiting  to  carry  mo  to  Siont 
once  more,  before  starting  for  Thebc*5. 

5 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

UPPER     EOTPT. 

aim— Uoaatalni  ind  Todi1»-A  Night  AdTennra  Id  £ktimlii— Cbsnuler  0(  Hm 
BwInMa— Fdr  Wind— PllgTlBit— EgypUin  AgileolliiM— Sogir  ud  Cotlon— OralB 
— Sl;«p— Aniviil  It  KeBBcb— A  LudH^>«— Tlw  Templssf  Dendgn— Flnt  Im- 
prsBloDl  sT  EgTpUui  AH— Portnlt  of  Cleoiiatn— A  Hipp;  Ueetlng— Wa  ipfHtack 

OOR  meo  vcro  readjf  at  the  appointed  time,  and  preoiaely 
tncnty-four  hours  after  reachiag  the  port  of  Sioat  we  spread 
our  sails  for  Kenneli,  and  exchanged  a  parting  salute  with  the 
boat  of  a  New  York  physicUo,  which  arrived  some  hours  after 
us.  The  north  wind,  which  had  been  blowing  freshly  during 
the  whole  of  our  Htaj,  failed  ua  almost  within  sight  of  the  port, 
and  was  followed  hy  three  days  of  breathless  calm,  duriog 
which  time  we  made  about  twelve  miles  a  day,  by  towisg. 
My  friend  and  I  spent  half  the  time  on  shore,  wandering  in- 
land through  the  fields  and  making  acquaintances  in  the  vil- 
lages. Wc  found  such  tours  highly  interesting  and  refreahing, 
but  nevertheless  always  returned  to  our  floating  Caetle  of  In- 
dolence, doubly  delighted  with  ita  home-like  cabin  and  1a^  di- 
vans. Many  of  the  villageB  in  this  region  are  bnilt  among  ths 
mounds  of  ancient  cLtLCs,  the  names  whereof  are  faiUifully  eno- 
merated  in  the  guide-book,  but  es  the  dtiet  themselves  hxn 
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whollj  disappeared,  we  were  spared  the  necessity  of  seeking 
for  their  rains. 

On  the  third  night  after  leaving  Sioat,  we  passed  the  vil- 
lage of  Gow  el-Kebir,  the  ancient  Antaeopolis,  whose  beautiful 
temple  has  been  entirely  destroyed  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  partly  washed  away  by  the  Nile  and  partly  pulled  down 
to  famish  materials  for  the  Pasha's  palace  at  Siout  Near 
this  the  famous  battle  between  Hercules  and  Antssus  is  re- 
ported to  have  taken  place.  The  fable  of  Antssus  drawing 
strength  from  the  earth  appears  quite  natural,  after  one  has 
seen  the  fatness  of  the  soil  of  Upper  Egypt  We  ran  the 
gauntlet  of  Djebel  Shekh  Hercedce,  a  mountain  similar  to 
Aboufayda  in  form,  but  much  more  lofty  and  imposing.  It 
has  also  its  legend :  A  miraculous  serpent,  say  the  Arabs,  has 
lived  for  centuries  in  it^  caverns,  and  possesses  the  power  of 
healing  diseases.  All  these  mountains,  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Nile,  are  pierced  with  tombs,  and  the  openings  are 
sometimes  so  frequent  and  so  near  to  each  other  as  to  resem- 
ble a  colonnade  along  the  rocky  crests.  They  rarely  contain 
inscriptions,  and  many  of  them  were  inhabited  by  hermits  and 
holy  men,  during  the  early  ages  of  Christianity.  At  the  most 
accessible  points  the  Egyptians  have  commenced  limestone 
quarries,  and  as  they  are  more  concerned  in  preserving  piastres 
than  tombs,  their  venerable  ancestors  are  dislodged  without 
scruple.  Whoever  is  interested  in  Egyptian  antiquiticp, 
should  not  postpone  his  visit  longer.  Not  only  Turks,  but 
Europeans  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  demolition,  and  the  very 
antiquarians  who  profess  the  greatest  enthusiasm  for  these 
monuments,  are  ruthless  Vandals  towards  them  when  they 
Dave  the  power. 


We  doshi'd  past  the  mnuiitaiii  of  Slickli  Hureeilte  in  got 
I  luit  atj'Ic,  uod  [he  same  iilglit,  after  daak,  renched  Kkliuiin, 
I  ^e  auoli^nt  Fanopolia,  Thta  vas  one  of  the  oldett  cICteB  in 
IXigypt,  aud  dedicated  to  tbe  Pballio  worship,  nhoao  Grst  xym- 
■W,  the  obelisk,  has  now  n  purely  mouumentaJ  eiguificance. 
I A  few  rcmnanfe  of  this  sin^W  nuciciit  faith  appear  to  be  ro> 
i  tained  among  the  modern  iuhnbitants  of  Ekhmiii,  hut  only  in 

■  the  groaseat  snperatitiona,  and  without  referenoe  to  the  ah- 
iBtraol  creative   priaciple    typified   by   the  Phallic  emblems. 

■  The  early  Egyptians  eurroiindod  with  mystery  and  honored 
Iwith  all  religious  solemnity  what  Ihcy  regarded  oa  the  highest 
T  biiman  miracle  wionght  by  t)w  power  of  their  gods,  and  in  & 
I  |>hiloaophical  point  of  view,  there  is  no  brunch  uf  their  com- 
plex faith  more  intereating  than  this. 

Ab  wo  sat  on  the  bank  in  the  moonlight,  quietly  emoking 
■:our  pipes,  (he  howUng  of  a  oompany  of  dervishes  sounded  from 
i  tha  tovD,  whose  walls  are  a  few  hundred  paces  diatant  from 
I'tbe  river.  We  inquired  of  the  guard  whether  a  Frank  dare 
I  visit  them.  He  could  not  tell,  bat  offered  to  uccompany  me 
tfiod  try  to  procure  an  entrance.     I  took  Aehmet  and  two  of 

■  our  sailors,  donned  a  Bedouin  oapote,  aiM  set  out  in  search  of 
Mtke  derrishea.  The  principal  gate  of  the  town  was  closed,  and 
Buy  men  "buttered  it  vainly  with  their  clubs,  to  ronae  the  guard. 
JWe  wandered  for  aome  time  among  the  mounds  of  Pauopolia, 

mbling  over  blocks  of  marble  and  granite,  under  palms 
hty  feet  high,  standing  clear  and  silvery  in  the  moonlight. 
I  At  last,  the  clamor  of  the  wolfish  dogs  we  waked  up  on  tho 
I  Toad,  brought  us  one  of  the  watchers  outside  of  the  walls, 
Btfbom  we  requested  to  admit  us  into  the  city.  He  replied 
Ithat  thia  cunltl  not  be  done.    "Bat,"  said  Aohmet,  "bere  la 
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on  Effendi  wbo  has  just  arrived,  and  most  visit  the  mollalis 
lo*night ;  admit  him  and  fear  nothing."  The  men  thereupon 
oondacted  ns  to  another  gate  and  threw  a  few  pebbles  against 
the  window  above  it.  A  woman's  voice  replied,  and  presently 
the  bolts  were  nndrawn  and  we  entered.  By  this  time  the 
dervishes  had  ceased  their  bowlings,  and  every  thing  was  as 
still  as  death.  We  walked  for  half  an  hour  through  the  de- 
serted streets,  visited  the  mosques  and  public  buildings,  and 
heard  no  sound  but  our  own  steps.  It  was  a  strangely  inter- 
esting promenade.  The  Arabs,  armed  with  clubs,  carried  a 
paper  lantern,  which  flickered  redly  on  the  arches  and  courts 
we  passed  through.  My  trusty  Theban  walked  by  my  side, 
and  took  all  possible  trouble  to  find  the  retreat  of  the  der- 
vishes— ^but  in  vain.  Wo  passed  out  through  the  gate,  which 
was  instantly  locked  behind  us,  and  had  barely  reached  our 
vessel,  when  the  unearthly  song  of  the  Moslem  priests,  louder 
and  wilder  than  ever,  came  to  our  cars. 

The  prejudice  of  the  Mohammedans  against  the  Christians 
is  wearing  away  with  their  familiarity  with  the  Frank  dress 
and  their  adoption  of  Prankish  vices.  The  Prophet's  injunc- 
tion against  wine  is  heeded  by  few  of  his  followers,  or  avoided 
by  drinking  arakee,  a  liquor  distilled  from  dates  and  often  fla- 
vored with  hemp.  Their  conscience  is  generally  satisfied  with 
a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  the  daily  performance  of  the  pro- 
scribed prayers,  though  the  latter  is  often  neglt'Cted.  All  of 
my  sailors  were  very  punctual  in  this  respect,  spreading  their 
carpets  on  the  forward  deck,  and  occupying  an  hour  or  two 
every  day  with  genuflexions,  prostrations,  and  salutations  to- 
ward Mecca,  the  direction  of  which  they  never  lost,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  windings  of  the  Nile.     In  the  cathedrals  of  Chris- 
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■tiaa  Europe  I  have  often  seen  paDtomimeB  ({uite  aa  u 

enry,  porfomied  vith  less  appareot  revereuce.     The  people  of 

Eiijipt  are  futly  aa  hoacsC  and  well'disposod  as  the  grentiir 

part  of  the  Italian  pL;iisiuitry.      They  snmetjmeiS  deceive  in 

Hinall  things,  and  ore  inelincd  to  take  trifling  advantages,  but 

thut  is  the  uulural  result  of  liviDg  under  a  goTcmment  whose 

^  only  rule  is  force,  and  yp'hioh  does  not  even  hesitate  to  use 

]  A-auiI.     Their  good  humor  is  iuexhaustible.     A  single  friendly 

/  vtird  wins  them,  and  even  a  little  severity  awakes  no  lastiug 

I  l>Mliog  of  revenge.     I  should  mueh  rather  trust  myself  alone 

among  the  Egyptian  Follahs,  than  among  the  peasants  of  the 

I   Gaui[>agn3,  or  the  boors  of  Cariulhiiu     Notwithstanding  nor 

a  had  daily  opportunities  of  planderiiig  iia,  wc  never  wiseod 

[  a  aluglo  urtielu.    We  freijuently  veut  ashore  with  our  dnigo- 

in,  leaving  every  thing  in  the  cabin  exposed,  aud  especially 

such  articloB  as  tobncco,  shot,  dates,  &c,  which  would  uio&l 

tempt  na  Arab,  yet  our  coufideuce  was  never  betrayed.     Wi 

1   uCtaa  heard  ccimplaiiits  from  travellers  in  other  boats,  but  I 

vn  satisfied  that  any  oue  who  will  enforce  obedience  nt  the 

atart,  and  thereafter  give  none  but  jnst  and  reasonable  com 

t  ntaiide,  need  have  no  diSiouUy  with  his  orew. 

The  next  morning,  the  wind  being  light,  we  walkeil  for- 
ward lo  HI  MeiiBcliieh,  u  town  about  uiue  miles  diatout  from 
I  Ekhniiu.     It  was  markel-day,  and  the  baiaar  was  crowded 
ilh  the  TOuntrymen,  who  had  brought  their  stock  of  grain. 
^iignr-eanc  and  vegetables.     The  men  were  tnller  and  more 
Liilfir  than  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  were  evidently  dcacondrd 
I  from  a  more  intelligecil  an<l  unergetto  stock.     They  looked  at 
a  cariously,  but  with  a  sort  of  friendly  interest,  and  cour- 
I  teoualy  made  way  for  us  as  ne  passed  through  the  narrow  bck- 
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In  the  Afternoon  the  wind  increased  to  a  small  gale,  and 
boie  ns  rapidly  past  Gebel  Tookh  to  the  city  of  OirgeL  so 
named  in  Coptic  times  from  the  Christian  saint,  (George. 
Like  Manfalonty  it  has  been  half  washed  away  by  the  Nile, 
and  two  lofty  minarets  were  hanging  on  the  brink  of  the  slip* 
pery  bank,  awuting  their  turn  to  falL  Abont  twelye  miles 
lirom  Girgeh,  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  are  the  rains  of  Abydns, 
now  ooTered  by  the  sand,  except  the  top  of  the  portico  and 
roof  of  the  temple-palace  of  Sesostris,  and  part  of  the  temple 
of  Osiris.  We  held  a  cooncil  whether  we  should  waste  the 
CiTorable  wind  or  miss  Abydas,  and  the  testimony  of  Achmet, 
who  had  visited  the  rains,  having  been  taken,  we  choee  the 
latter  alternative.  By  this  time  Girgeh  was  nearly  oat  of 
sight,  and  wc  comforted  ourselves  with  the  hope  of  soon  see- 
ing Dciidcra. 

The  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  by  the  Kenneh  and  Kosseir  roate, 
were  on  their  return,  and  we  met  a  number  of  boats,  crowded 
with  them,  on  their  way  to  Cairo  from  the  former  place. 
Most  of  the  boats  carried  the  red  flag,  with  the  star  and  cres- 
cent. On  the  morning  after  leaving  Girgeh,  we  took  a  long 
stroll  through  the  fields  of  Farshoot,  which  is,  after  Siout,  the 
richest  agricultural  district  of  Upper  Egypt.  An  excellent 
system  of  irrigation,  by  means  of  canals,  is  kept  up,  and  the 
result  shows  what  might  be  made  of  Egypt,  were  its  great  nat- 
ural resources  rightly  employed.  The  Nile  offers  a  perpetual 
fountain  of  i)lenty  and  prosperity,  and  its  long  valley,  from 
Nubia  to  tlie  sea,  would  become,  in  other  hands,  the  garden  of 
the  world.  So  rich  and  pregnant  a  soil  I  have  never  seen. 
Here,  side  by  side,  flourish  wheat,  maize,  cotton,  sugar-cane, 
mdigo,  hemp,  rice,  dourra,  tobacco,  olives,  dates,  oranges,  and 
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llie  Tcgelnlilts  und  fruits  of  nearly  every  clininto.  Tlio  nboat, 
wliich,  in  November,  we  fouad  young  and  green,  would  in 
Maruh  bo  ripe  for  the  eiekle,  and  llic  {leople  wuru  cuttJDg  nnd 
lJire§hmg  fields  of  doarra,  ffltich  they  huJ  planted  towards  the 
end  of  BQinnier.  Eiocpt  where  tlio  broad  meadowB  are  first  ro- 
olaiomd  from  the  rauk,  tuf^d  gross  which  baa  taken  poB3e9> 
sion  of  them,  the  wheut  is  sowed  upon  the  ground,  and  then 
[iloaghed  id  by  a  sort  of  crooked  wooden  beam,  shod  with  iron, 
and  drawn  by  two  camels  or  bufluloes.  I  saw  no  instance  in 
vliioh  the  soil  was  manured.  The  yearly  deposit  made  by  the 
bountiful  river  aeems  to  be  sufficient.  The  natircs,  it  is  trae, 
jHHiBosa  immense  numbers  of  pigeons,  aud  every  villa^  it 
adorned  with  towers,  rising  above  the  mud  huts  like  the  py- 
lons of  temples,  and  inhabited  by  these  birds.  The  manure 
oollceted  from  them  is  said  to  be  used,  but  probably  only  in 
tlie  culture  of  melons,  cucumbers,  and  other  like  vegetuhka 
with  whieh  the  gardens  are  stocked. 

The  fields  of  eugar-cano  about  Farshoot  were  the  richest  I 
saw  in  Egypt.  Near  tbe  village,  which  is  three  miles  from  the 
Nile,  there  ia  a  steam  sugar-refinery,  established  by  Ibrahim 
Pastui,  who  seems  to  have  devoted  much  attention  to  the  ctd- 
luro  of  cane,  with  a  vievr  to  his  own  proQt.  There  are  several 
of  these  manufactories  along  the  Nile,  and  the  most  of  them 
ivorc  in  full  operation,  as  we  passed.  At  Itadamoon,  between  I 
Ittinyoh  and  Siout,  there  is  a  large  manufactory,  where  the 
coBimon  coarse  sugar  made  in  the  Fellah  villages  is  rcGued  and 
sent  to  Cairo.  We  made  use  of  this  sugar  in  our  household, 
and  found  it  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  though  coarser  than 
that  of  the  American  manufactories.  The  culture  of  cotton 
bu  not  been  so  Boccessful.     Tbe  Urge  and  handsome  nuinufao-  . , 
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toiy  built  at  Kenneh,  is  no  longer  in  operation,  and  the  fields 
which  we  saw  there,  had  a  forlorn,  neglected  appearance.  The 
plants  grow  loxoriantly,  and  the  cotton  is  of  fine  quality,  but 
the  pods  are  small  and  not  very  abundant.  About  Siout,  and 
in  Middle  and  Lower  Egypt,  we  saw  many  fields  of  indigo, 
which  is  said  to  thrive  wclL  Peas,  beans  and  lentils  are  cul- 
tivated to  a  great  extent,  and  form  an  important  item  of  the 
food  of  the  inhabitants.  The  only  vegetables  we  could  procure 
for  our  kitchen,  were  onions,  radishes,  lettuce  and  spinage. 
The  Arabs  are  very  fond  of  the  tops  of  radishes,  and  eat  them 
with  as  much  relish  as  their  donkeys. 

One  of  the  prmcipal  staples  of  Egypt  is  the  dourra  (holcus 
9orghum)j  which  resembles  the  srca  (maize)  in  many  respects. 
In  appearance,  it  is  very  like  broom-corn,  but  instead  of 
the  long,  loose  panicle  of  red  seeds,  is  topped  by  a  compact  cone 
of  grains,  smaller  than  those  of  maize,  but  resembling  them  in 
form  and  taste.  The  stalks  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high, 
and  the  heads  frequently  contain  as  much  substance  as  two  ears 
of  maize.  It  is  planted  in  close  rows,  and  when  ripe  is  cut  by 
the  hand  with  a  short  sickle,  after  which  the  heads  are  taken 
off  and  threshed  separately.  The  grain  is  fed  to  horses,  don- 
keys and  fowls,  and  in  Upper  £g}'pt  is  used  almost  universally 
for  bread.  It  is  of  course  very  imperfectly  ground,  and  unbolt- 
ed, and  the  bread  is  coarse  and  dark,  though  nourishing.  In 
the  Middle  and  Southern  States  of  America  this  grain  would 
thrive  well  and  might  be  introduced  with  advantage*. 

The  plains  of  coarse,  wiry  grass  (halfrh)^  which  in  many 
points  on  the  Nile  show  plainly  the  neglect  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  by  a  year's  labor  might  convert  them  into  blooming  fields, 
ore  dcrotcd  to  the  pasturage  of  large  herds  of  Hhcep,  olmI  g«>ats, 
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aad  Rometiiues  droves  of  buffiiloca.  The  sheep  are  all  black  01 
dark-bronn,  and  their  busbj  beads  remiud  otio  of  terriera. 
The  wool  is  rather  coarse,  and  when  roughly  span  and  w( 
b;  the  Arabs,  in  ila  natural  color,  forms  the  mantle,  soract 
lUca  a  Spaniah  poncha,  whioh  is  ngually  the  Fellah's  only  gar- 
luenl.  Tbo  mutton,  almost  the  oul^  moat  to  bo  found,  is  goii' 
prully  Icon,  and  brings  a  higb  price,  considering  the  abuiidBiicfl 
of  sheep.  The  flcdi  of  buffaloes  is  eatrio  by  the  Arabs,  but  ia 
too  tough,  and  hns  too  rank  a  flavor,  for  Cbriatian  stomachs. 
The  goatA  are  beautiful  animals,  with  heoda  as  slender  and 
di'llontc  ns  those  of  gaxelks.  Tbey  hare  short,  black  horns, 
curving  downward — long,  sillty  eara,  and  a  peculiarly  mild  and 
friendly  expression  of  countenance,  We  had  no  diffieoltj  to 
procuring  milk  in  the  villages,  and  somotimes  fresh  butter, 
which  was  more  agreeable  to  the  tast«  than  the  sight  The  mode 
of  ohurtiing  is  not  calculated  to  excite  one's  appetite.  The 
milk  is  lied  up  in  a  goat's  skb,  and  susjieudcd  by  a  rope  to 
the  branch  of  a  tree.  One  of  the  Arab  housewives  {«ho  ar« 
all  ttstonisbingly  uglj  and  fillby)  then  stations  herself  on 
aide,  and  propcU  it  backward  and  forward  till  the  process  ia 
cuuipleted.  The  cheese  of  the  country  resembles  a  mixture  nf 
Band  and  slacked  lime,  and  has  an  abominable  flavor. 

Leaving  Farshoot,  we  swept  rapidly  paat  Ilaoa,  the  ancieut 
Dioti'oJis  ptirva,  or  Little  Tbehea,  of  which  nothing  is  left  hut 
•nnie  heaps  of  dirt,  sculptured  fragments,  and  the  tomb 
ecrlain  IKonysius,  son  of  a  certain  Ptolemy.  The  coarse  of 
the  mountains,  which  follow  the  Nile,  la  hero  nearly  cast  and 
west,  as  the  river  makes  a  long  curve  to  the  eastward  on 
proBi'bittg  Kenneh.  The  valley  ia  inclosed  wilbin  narrower 
bounds,  and  the  Arabian  Mountains  on  the  north,  shooting  out 
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into  bold  promontories  from  the  main  chain,  sometimes  rise 
from  the  water's  edge  in  bluffs  many  hundred  feet  in  height. 
The  good  wind,  which  had  so  befriended  us  for  three  days,  fol- 
lowed OS  all  night,  and  when  we  awoke  on  the  morning  of  Be* 
cember  4th,  our  vessel  lay  at  anchor  in  the  port  of  Kenneh, 
having  beaten  by  four  hours  the  boat  of  our  American  friendi 
which  was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  swiftest  on  the  river. 

Kenneh,  which  lies  about  a  mile  east  of  the  river,  is  cele- 
brated for  the  manufacture  of  porous  water-jars,  and  is  an  infe- 
rior mart  of  trade  with  Persia  and  India,  by  means  of  Kosseir, 
on  the  Red  Sea,  one  hundred  a|id  twenty  miles  distant.  The 
town  is  large,  but  mean  in  aspect,  and  does  not  offer  a  single 
object  of  interest.  It  lies- in  the  centre  of  a  broad  plain.  We 
rode  through  the  bazaars,  which  were  tolerably  well  stocked 
and  crowded  with  liadji,  or  pilgrims  of  Mecca.  My  friend, 
who  wished  to  make  a  flag  of  the  Saxe-Coburg  colors,  for  his 
return  voyage^  tried  in  vain  to  procure  a  piece  of  green  cotton 
cloth.  Every  other  color  was  to  be  had  but  green,  which,  as 
the  sacred  hue,  worn  only  by  the  descendants  of  Mohammed, 
was  nowhere  to  be  found.  He  was  finally  obliged  to  buy  a 
piece  of  white  stuff  and  have  it  specially  dyed.  It  came  back 
the  same  evening,  precisely  the  color  of  the  Shereef  of  Mecca's 
turban. 

On  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  Kenneh,  is  the 
t«ite  of  the  city  of  Tentyra,  famed  for  its  temple  of  Athor. 
It  is  now  called  Dondcra,  from  the  modem  Arab  villaga 
After  l»roakfast,  wo  shipjied  ourselves  and  our  donkeys  acn)«s 
the  Nile,  and  rode  r)ff  in  high  excitement,  to  make  our  first 
acquaintance  with  E'rv]»tiaii  temple*.  The  path  led  through  a 
palm  grove,  which  in  richness  and  Ucauty  riraUod  those  ot  the 
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Mexican  iierra  caliente.  The  lofty  shafts  of  the  date  and  the 
vaulted  foliage  of  the  doum-palmy  blended  in  the  most  pictu- 
resque groupage,  contrasted  with  the  lace-like  texture  of  the 
flowering  mimosa,  and  the  cloudy  boughs  of  a  kind  of  gray  cy- 
press. The  turf  under  the  trees  was  soft  and  green,  and  between 
the  slim  trunks  we  looked  over  the  plain,  to  the  Libyan  Moun- 
tains— a  long  train  of  rosy  lights  and  violet  shadows.  Out  of 
this  lovely  wood  we  passed  between  magnificent  fields  of  dourra 
and  the  castor-oil  bean,  fifteen  feet  in  height,  to  a  dyke  which 
crossed  the  meadows  to  Dendera.  The  leagues  of  rank  grass  on 
our  right  rolled  away  to  the  Desert  in  shining  billows,  and  the 
fresh  west- wind  wrapped  us  in  a  bath  of  intoxicating  odors.  Id 
the  midst  of  this  green  and  peaceful  plain  rose  the  earthy 
mounds  of  Tent3rra,  and  the  portico  of  the  temple,  almost  buried 
beneath  them,  stood  like  a  beacon,  marking  the  boundary  of  the 
Desert 

We  galloped  our  little  animals  along  the  dyke,  over  heaps 
of  dirt  and  broken  bricks,  among  which  a  number  of  Arabs 
were  burrowing  for  nitrous  earth,  and  dismounted  at  a  small 
pylon,  which  stands  two  or  three  hundred  paces  in  front  of  the 
temple.  The  huge  jambs  of  sandstone,  covered  with  sharply 
cut  hieroglyphics  and  figures  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  single  block,  bearing  the  mysterious  winged  globe 
and  serpent,  detained  us  but  a  moment,  and  we  hurried  down 
what  was  once  the  dromos  of  the  temple,  now  represented  by  a 
double  wall  of  unbumt  bricks.  The  portico,  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  supported  by  six  columns,  united  by  screens 
of  masonry,  no  stone  of  which,  or  of  the  columns  themselves,  is 
unsculptured,  is  massive  and  imposing,  but  struck  me  as  being 
too  depressed  to  produce  a  very  grand  effect.     What  was  my 
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agloiiiBhment,  on  arriving  at  the  entrance,  to  find  that  I  had 
approached  the  temple  on  a  leyel  with  half  its  height,  and  that 
the  pavement  of  the  portico  was  as  far  below  as  the  scrolls  of 
its  cornice  were  above  me.  The  six  columns  I  had  seen  cover- 
ed  three  other  rows,  of  six  each,  all  adorned  with  the  most 
elaborate  sculpture  and  exhibiting  traces  of  the  brilliant  color- 
ing which  they  once  possessed.  The  entire  temple,  which  is  in 
an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  except  where  the  hand  of  the 
Coptic  Christian  has  defaced  its  sculptures,  was  cleaned  out  by 
order  of  Mohammed  Ali,  and  as  all  its  chambers,  as  well  as 
the  roof  of  enormous  sand-stone  blocks,  are  entire,  it  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  complete  relics  of  Egyptian  art. 

I  find  my  pen  at  fault,  when  I  attempt  to  describe  the  im- 
pression produced  by  the  splendid  portico.  The  twenty-four 
columns,  each  of  which  is  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  crowded  upon  a  surface  of  one  hundred  feet  by 
seventy,  are  oppressive  in  their  grandeur.  The  dim  light, 
admitted  through  the  half  closed  front,  which  faces  the  north, 
spreads  a  mysterious  gio^^m  around  these  mighty  shafts,  crown- 
ed with  the  fourfold  visage  of  Athor,  still  rebuking  the  im- 
pious hands  that  have  marred  her  solemn  beauty.  On  the 
walls,  between  columns  of  hieroglyphics,  and  the  cartouches  of 
the  Caesars  and  the  Ptolemies,  appear  the  principal  Egyptian 
deities — the  rigid  Osiris,  the  stately  Isis  and  the  hawk-headed 
Orus.  Around  the  bases  of  the  columns  spring  the  leaves  of 
tlie  sacred  lotus,  and  the  dark-blue  ceiling  is  spangled  with 
stars,  between  the  wings  of  the  divine  emblem.  The  sculptures 
are  all  in  raised  relief,  and  there  is  no  stone  in  the  temple 
without  them.  I  cannot  explain  to  myself  the  unusual  emotion 
I  felt  while  contemplating  this  wonderful  combination  of  s 
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Bimple  aod  sublime  architectural  style  with  the  utmost  elabo- 
ration of  ornament.  My  blood  pulsed  fast  and  warm  on  my 
first  view  of  the  Roman  Forum,  but  in  Dendera  I  was  so  sad- 
dened and  oppressed,  that  I  scarcely  dared  speak  for  fear  of 
betraying  an  immanly  weakness.  My  friend  walked  silently 
between  the  columns,  with  a  face  as  rigidly  sad  as  if  he  had 
just  looked  on  the  coffin  of  his  nearest  relative.  Though  such 
a  mood  was  more  painful  than  agreeable,  it  required  some  effort 
to  leave  the  place,  and  after  a  stay  of  two  hours,  we  still  lin* 
gered  in  the  portico  and  walked  through  the  inner  halls,  under 
the  spell  of  a  fascination  which  we  had  hardly  power  to  break. 
The  portico  opens  into  a  hall,  supported  by  six  beautiful 
columns,  of  smaller  proportions,  and  lighted  by  a  square  aper- 
ture in  the  solid  roo£  On  either  side  are  chambers  connected 
with  dim  and  lofty  passages,  and  beyond  is  the  sanctuary  and 
various  other  apartments,  which  receive  no  light  from  without. 
We  examined  their  sculptures  by  the  aid  of  torches,  and  our 
Arab  attendants  kindled  large  fires  of  dry  com  stalks,  which 
cast  a  strong  red  light  on  the  walls.  The  temple  is  devoted  to 
Athor,  the  Egypthin  Venus,  and  her  image  is  everywhere  seen, 
receiving  the  homage  of  her  worshippers.  Even  the  dark  stair 
case,  leading  to  the  roof — ^up  which  we  climbed  over  heaps  of 
sand  and  rubbish — is  decorated  throughout  with  processions  of 
symbolical  figures.  The  drawing  has  little  of  that  grotesque 
stifiuess  which  I  expected  to  find  in  Egyptian  sculptures,  and 
the  execution  is  so  admirable  in  its  gradations  of  light  and 
shade,  as  to  resemble,  at  a  little  distance,  n  monochromatic 
painting.  The  antiquarians  view  these  remains  with  little 
interest,  as  tbey  date  from  the  comparatively  recent  era  of  the 
Ptolemies,  at  which  time  sculpture  and  architecture  were  on 
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the  decline.  We,  who  had  gecn  nothing  else  of  the  kind, 
were  charmed  with  the  grace  and  elegance  of  this  samptuons 
mode  of  decoration.  Part  of  the  temple  was  built  by  Cleopatra, 
whose  portrait,  with  that  of  her  son  Cacsarion,  may  still  be 
seeu  on  the  exterior  wall  The  face  of  the  colossal  figure  has 
been  nearly  destroyed,  but  there  is  a  smaller  one,  whose  soft, 
voluptuous  outline  is  still  sufficient  evidence  of  the  justness  of 
her  renown.  The  profile  is  exquisitely  beautiful.  The  fore- 
head aLd  nose  approach  the  Greek  standard,  but  the  mouth  is 
more  roundly  and  delicately  curved,  and  the  chin  and  cheek 
are  fuller.  Were  such  an  outline  made  plastic,  were  the  blank 
face  colored  with  a  pale  olive  hue,  through  which  should  blush  a 
faint  rosy  tinge,  lighted  with  bold  black  eyes  and  irradiated 
with  the  lightning  of  a  passionate  nature,  it  would  even  now 
'  move  the  mighty  hearts  of  captains  and  of  kings.^' 

Around  the  temple  and  over  the  mounds  of  the  ancient 
city  are  scattered  the  ruins  of  an  Arab  village  which  the  in- 
habitants suddenly  deserted,  without  any  apparent  reason,  two 
or  three  years  previous  to  our  visit.  Behind  it,  stretches  the 
yellow  sand  of  the  Desert.  The  silence  and  aspect  of  deser- 
tion hannonize  well  with  the  spirit  of  the  place,  which  would 
be  much  disturbed  were  one  beset,  as  is  usual  in  the  Arab 
towns,  by  a  gang  of  naked  beggars  and  barking  wolf-dogs. 
Besides  the  temple,  there  are  also  the  remains  of  a  chapel  of 
This,  with  a  pylon,  erected  by  Augustus  Caesar,  and  a  small 
temple,  nearly  whelmed  in  the  sand,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
mammcisiy  or  lying-in  houses  of  the  goddess  Athor,  who  was 
honored  in  this  form,  on  account  of  having  given  birth  to  the 
third  member  of  the  divine  Triad. 

At  sunset,  we  rode  back  from   Dcndcra  and  set  sail  foi 
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Thebes.  In  tbe  eveniDg,  aa  we  were  sweeping  along  by  moon- 
Ugbt,  with  a  foil  wind,  a  largo  ddliahiyA  came  floating  down 
the  Btream.  Aohmet,  who  was  on  the  look-out,  saw  the  Amer- 
ican flag,  and  we  bailed  ber.  My  delight  was  uDboanded,  to 
hear  in  reply  tho  voice  of  my  friend,  Mr,  Dcgcn,  of  New  York, 
who,  with  bis  lady  and  two  Aroerioan  and  English  gentlemen, 
were  returning  from  a  voyage  to  Assouan.  Botb  boats  in- 
stantly made  for  the  shore,  and  for  the  first  time  since  leaving 
Germany  I  bad  the  ploasoie  of  see-lng  familiar  faces.  For  tho 
space  of  three  hours  I  forgot  Thehes  and  the  north  wind,  bat 
toTards  mtdnigbt  we  exchanged  a  parting  salute  of  four  gnns 
and  shook  out  the  broad  sails  of  the  Cleopatra,  who  leaned  her 
cbcek  to  the  waves  and  shot  off  like  a  sea-gull.  I  am  sure  she 
must  have  looked  beautiful  to  my  frieuds,  as  tbey  stood  on 
deck  in  tbe  moaoIigbL 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

THBBE6 THE   WESTERN   BANK. 

Arrival  at  Thebes— Oroand-PIan  of  tlie  Remains— Wc  Cross  to  the  Western  Bank— 
Oaldes— The  Temple  of  Goomch— Valley  of  the  Kings'  Tombe— Belzonl's  Tomb— 
The  Races  of  Men— Vandalism  of  Antiqnarians— Bruce*s  Tomb— Mcmnon — ^Th« 
Omndrathcr  of  Scsostrla— The  Head  of  Amunoph— The  Colossi  of  the  Plain— 
Mornrionian  Music — The  Statue  of  Remcses — The  Memnonium — Beauty  of  Egyp- 
tian Art — More  Scrambles  among  the  Tombs— The  Bats  of  the  Assassecf— Medee- 
net  A bou— Sculptured  Histories — The  Great  Court  of  tlie  Temple — We  return  to 
Luxor. 

Ox  the  following  evening,  about  nine  o'clock,  as  my  friend  and 
I  were  taking  our  customary  evening  pipe  in  the  cabin,  our 
vessel  suddenly  stopped.  The  wind  was  still  blowing,  and  I 
called  to  Achmet  to  know  what  was  the  matter.  "  "VVe  have 
reached  Luxor,"  answered  the  Theban.  We  dropped  the  she- 
books,  dashed  out,  up  the  bank,  and  saw,  facing  us  in  the 
brilliant  moonlight,  the  grand  colonnade  of  the  temple,  the 
solid  wedges  of  the  pylon,  and  the  brother-obelisk  of  that 
which  stands  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  in  Paris,  Tho 
wide  plain  of  Thebes  stretched  away  on  either  hand,  and  the 
beautiful  outlines  of  the  three  mountain  ranges  which  inclose 
it,  ruse  in  the  distance  against  the  stars.  We  looked  on  the 
landscape  a  few  momenta,  in  silence.  "  Come,"  said  my  friend, 
at  length,  "  this  is  enough  for  to-night.     Let  us  not  be  too 
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jty  to  exliaust  what  is  in  store  for  us."     So  we  returned  to 
r  cabin,  closed  the  blinds,  and  arranged  our  plans  for  best 
eing,  and  best  enjoying  the  wonders  of  the  great  Diospolis. 
Before  commencing  my  recital,  let  me  attempt  to  give  an 
outline  of  the  typography  of  Thebes.     The  course  of  the  Nile 
s  here  nearly  north,  dividing  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  into 
two  almost  equal  parts.     On  approaching  it  from  Kenneh,  the 
mountain  of  Goorneh,  which  abuts  on  the  river,  marks  the 
commencement  of  the  western  division.     This  mountain,  a 
range  of  naked  limestone  crags,  terminating  in  a  pyramidal 
peak,  gradually  recedes  to  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  , 

Nile,  which  it  again  approaches  further  south.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  curve,  which  might  be  called  the  western  wall  of 
the  city,  is  pierced  with  tombs,  among  which  are  those  of  the 
queens,  and  the  grand  priestly  vaults  of  the  Assasseef.  llie 
Valley  of  the  Kings'  Tombs  lies  deep  in  the  heart  of  the 
range  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  river.  After  passing  the 
corner  of  tlie  mountain,  the  first  ruin  on  the  western  bank  is 
that  of  the  temple-palace  of  Goorneh.  More  than  a  mile  far- 
ther, at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  is  the  Memnonium,  or  tem- 
ple of  Remeses  the  Great,  between  which  and  the  Nile  the  two 
Mcmnonian  colossi  are  seated  on  the  plain.  Nearly  two  miles 
to  the  south  of  this  is  the  great  temple  of  Medeenet  Abou,  and 
the  frngraents  of  other  edifices  are  met  with,  still  further  be-  ^ 

yond.  On  the  eastern  bank,  nearly  opposite  Goorneh,  stands 
the  temple  of  Karnak,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river.. 
Eight  mi!es  eastward,  at  the  foot  of  the  Arabian  Mountains,  is 
the  small  temple  of  Mcdamot,  which,  however,  does  not  appear 
jo  have  been  included  in  the  limits  of  Thebes.  Luxor  is  di- 
rectly on  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of 
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Kmmak,  and  the  plain  extends  several  miles  beyond  it,  before 
reaching  the  isolated  range,  whose  three  conical  peaks  are  thci 
landmarks  of  Thebes  to  voyagers  on  the  river. 

These  distances  convey  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  ancient 
eity,  but  fail  to  represent  the  grand  proportions  of  the  land* 
Boape,  so  well  fitted,  in  its  simple  and  majestic  outlines,  to  in* 
close  the  most  wonderful  structures  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
The  green  expanse  of  the  plain ;  the  airy  coloring  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  the  mild,  solemn  blue  of  the  cloudless  Egyptian  sky ;-« 
these  are  a  part  of  Thebes,  and  inseparable  from  the  remem- 
brance of  its  ruins. 

At  sunrise  we  crossed  to  the  western  bank  and  moored  our 
boat  opposite  Goorneh.  It  is  advisable  to  commence  with  the 
Tombs,  and  close  the  insj)ection  of  that  side  with  Medecnet 
Abou,  reserving  Karnak,  the  grandest  of  all,  for  the  last 
The  most  unimportant  objects  in  Thebes  are  full  of  interest 
when  seen  first,  whereas  Karnak,  once  seen,  fills  one^s  thoughts 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  else.  There  are  Arab  guides 
for  each  bank,  who  are  quite  familiar  with  all  the  principal 
points,  and  who  have  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive  way  of  directing 
the  traveller,  which  I  should  be  glad  to  see  introduced  into 
England  and  Italy.  Our  guide,  old  Achmet  Gourgar,  was  a 
tall,  lean  gray-beard,  who  wore  a  white  turban  and  long  brown 
robe,  and  was  most  conscientious  in  his  endeavors  to  satisfy  us. 
We  found  several  horses  on  the  bank,  ready  saddled,  and 
choosing  two  of  the  most  promising,  set  off  on  a  stirring  gal- 
lop for  the  temple  of  Goorneh  and  the  Valley  of  the  Kings' 
Tombs,  leaving  Achmet  to  follow  with  our  breakfast,  and  the 
Arab  boys  with  their  water  bottles. 

The  temple  of  Goonich  was  built  for  tlie  worship  of  Amun, 
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Theban  Jupiter,  by  Osirei  and  his  son,  Kemeses  the  Great^ 
supposed  Scsostris,  nearly  fourteen  hundred  years  beforo 
i  Christian  era.     It  is  small,  compared  with  the  other  ruins, 
.t  interesting  from  its  rude  and  massive  style,  a  remnant  of 
le  early  period  of  Egyptian  architecture.     The 'two  pylons  in 
'ont  of  it  are  shattered  down,  and  the  dromos  of  sphinxes  has 
ntirely  disappeared.     The  portico  is  supported  by  a  single 
row  of  ten  columns,  which  neither  resemble  each  other,  nor 
are  separated  by  equal  spaces.     What  is  most  singular,  is  the 
fact  that  notwithstanding  this  disproportion,  which  is  abo  ob- 
servable in  the  doorways,  the  general  effect  is  harmonioua 
We  tried  to  fathom  the  secret  of  this,  and  found  no  other  ex* 
planation  than  in  the  lowness  of  the  building,  and  the  rough 
granite  blocks  of  which  it  is  built.     One  seeks  no  proportion 
in  a  natural  temple  of  rock,  or  a  cirque  of  Druid  stones.     All 
that  the  eye  requires  is  rude  strength,  with  a  certain  approach 
to  order.     The  effect  produced  by  this  temple  is  of  a  similar 
character,  barring  its  historical  interest.     Its  dimensions  are 
too  small  to  be  imposing,  and  I  found,  after  passing  it  several 
times,  that  I  valued  it  more  as  a  feature  in  the  landscape, 
than  for  its  own  sake. 

The  sand  and  pebbles  clattered  under  the  hoofs  of  our 
horses,  as  we  galloped  up  the  gorge  of  Biban  el  Molook,  the 
'^  Gates  of  the  Kings."  The  sides  are  perpendicular  cliffs  of 
yellow  rock,  which  increased  in  height,  the  further  we  advanc* 
ed,  and  at  last  terminated  in  a  sort  of  basin,  shut  in  by  preci- 
pices several  hundred  feet  in  height  and  broken  into  fantastic 
turrets,  gables  and  pinnacles.  The  bottom  is  filled  with  huge 
heaps  of  sand  and  broken  stones,  left  from  the  excavation 
of  the  tombs  in  the  solid  rock.     There  are  twenty-one  tombs 
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in  this  valley,  more  than  half  of  which  are  of  great  extent  and 
ridilj  adorned  with  paintings  and  sculptares.  Some  hare 
been  filled  with  sand  or  otherwise  injured  by  the  occasional 
rains  which  visit  this  region,  while  a  few  are  too  small  and 
plain  to  need  visiting.  Sir  Gktrdner  Wilkinson  has  numbered 
them  all  in  red  chalk  at  the  entrances,  which  is  very  convenient 
to  those  who  use  his  work  on  Egypt  as  a  guide.  I  visited  ten 
of  the  principal  tombs,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  old  guide, 
who  complained  that  travellers  are  frequently  satisfied  with 
four  or  five.  The  general  arrangement  is  the  same  in  all,  but 
they  differ  greatly  in  extent  and  in  the  character  of  their  deco- 
ration. 

The  first  we  entered  was  the  celebrated  tomb  of  Remeses 
1.,  discovered  by  Bclzoni.  From  the  narrow  entrance,  a  pre- 
cipitous staircase,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  columns 
of  hieroglyphics,  descends  to  a  depth  of  forty  feet,  where  it 
strikes  a  horizontal  passage  leading  to  an  oblong  chamber,  in 
which  was  formerly  a  deep  pit,  which  Belzoni  filled.  This  pit 
protected  the  entrance  to  the  royal  chamber,  which  was  also 
carefully  walled  up.  In  the  grace  and  freedom  of  the  draw- 
ings, and  the  richness  of  their  coloring,  this  tomb  surpasses 
all  others.  The  subjects  represented  are  the  victories  of  the 
monarch,  while  in  the  sepulchral  chamber  he  is  received  into 
the  presence  of  the  gods.  The  limestone  rock  is  covered  with 
a  fine  coating  of  plaster,  on  which  the  figures  were  first  drawn 
with  red  chalk,  and  afterwards  carefully  finished  in  colors 
The  reds,  yellows,  greens  and  blues  are  very  brilliant,  but 
4eem  to  have  been  employed  at  random,  the  gods  baying  faces 
sometimes  of  one  color,  sometimes  of  another.  In  the  furthest 
chamber,  which   was  left  unfinished,  the   subjects  are  only 
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itched  in  red  chalk.     Some  of  them  have  the  loose  and  un- 
tain  lines  of  a  pupiPs  hand,  over  which  one  sees  the  bold 
id  rapid  corrections  of  the  master.     Many  of  the  figures  are 
imarkable  for  their  strength  and  freedom  of  outline.     I  was 
reatly  interested  in  a  procession  of  men,  representing  the  dif- 
crent  nations  of  the  earth.     The  physical  peculiarities  of  the 
Persian,  the  Jew  and  the  Ethiopian  are  therein  as  distinctly 
marked  as  at  the  present  day.     The  blacks  are  perfect  coun- 
terparts of  those  I  saw  daily  upon  the  Nile,  and  the  noses  of 
the  Jews  seem  newly  painted  from  originals  in  New  York. 
So  little  diversity  in  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  raoe, 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  three  thousand  years,  is  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  the  new  ethnological  theory  of  the  sepa- 
rate origin  of  different  races.     Whatever  objections  may  be 
urged  against  this  theory,  the  fact  that  the  races  have  not  ma- 
terially changed  since  the  earliest  historic  times,  is  established 
by  these  Egyptian  records,  and  we  must  either  place  the  first 
appearance  of  Man  upon  the  earth  many  thousands  of  years  in 
advance  of  Bishop  Usher^s  chronology,  or  adopt  the  conclusion 
of  Morton  and  Agassiz. 

The  burial-vault,  where  Bclzoni  found  the  alabaster  sarco- 
phagus of  the  monarch,  is  a  noble  hall,  thirty  feet  long  by  nearly 
twenty  in  breadth  and  height,  with  four  massive  j>illars  form- 
ing a  corridor  on  one  side.  In  addition  to  the  light  of  our 
torches,  the  Arabs  kindled  a  large  bonfire  in  the  centre,  which 
brought  out  in  strong  relief  the  sepulchral  figures  on  the  oeiling, 
painted  in  white  on  a  ground  of  dark  indigo  hue.  The  pillars 
and  walls  of  the  vault  glowed  with  the  vivid  variety  of  their 
colors,  and  the  general  effect  was  unspeakably  rich  and  gor- 
geous.    This  tomb  has  already  fallen  a  prey  to  worse  plunderers 
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than  the  Hedes  and  Persians.  Bclzoni  carried  off  the  saroo- 
phagus,  Champollion  cut  away  the  splendid  jambs  and  arohitrave 
of  the  entrance  to  the  lower  chambers,  and  Lepslus  has  finished 
by  splitting  the  pillars  and  appropriating  their  beautiful  paint- 
ings for  the  Museum  at  Berlin.  At  one  spot,  where  the  latter 
has  totally  ruined  a  fine  doorway,  some  indignant  Frenchman 
has  written  in  red  chalk :  "  Meurtre  commispar  Lepsius.^^  In 
all  the  tombs  of  Thebes,  wherever  you  see  the  most  flagrant 
and  shameless  spoliations,  the  guide  says,  "  Lepsius.*'  Who 
can  blame  the  Arabs  for  wantonly  defacing  these  precious 
monuments,  when  such  an  example  is  set  them  by  the  vanity 
of  European  antiquarians  ? 

Bruce's  Tomb,  which  extends  for  four  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  into  the  rock,  is  larger  than  Bclzoni's,  but  not  so  fresh  and 
brilliant.  The  main  entrance  slopes  with  a  very  gradual  de- 
scent, and  has  on  each  side  a  number  of  small  chambers  and 
niches,  apparently  for  mummies.  The  illustrations  in  these 
chambers  are  somewhat  defaced,  but  very  curious,  on  account 
of  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians.  They  represent  the  slaughtering  of  oxen, 
the  preparation  of  fowls  for  the  table,  the  kneading  and  baking 
of  bread  and  cak6s,  as  well  as  the  implements  and  utensils  of 
the  kitchen.  In  other  places  the  field  laborers  are  employed 
in  leading  the  water  of  the  Nile  into  canals,  cutting  dourra, 
threshing  and  carrying  the  grain  into  magazines.  One  room 
is  filled  with  furniture,  and  the  row  of  chairs  around  the 
baFc  of  the  walls  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  most  elegant 
modern  drawing-room.  The  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Lon- 
don Exhibition  contains  few  richer  and  more  graceful  patterns. 
In  a  chamber  nearer  the  royal  vault,  two  old,  blind  minstrels 
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Ku-c  seen,  playing  the  harp  ia  the  prcsenoo  of  tlio  King,  wbenoe 
I  this  is  somelimea  oalleJ  the  Harper's  Tomb.  TUo  pillare  of 
Itlie  graiid  liall,  like  thqge  of  all  the  other  tombs  we  vleitcid, 
I  n^prcacnt  tha  monari^h,  after  death,  received  tnta  the  presence 
I  of  the  gods — stately  figures,  with  &  culm  and  serious  aspect, 
I  and  lips,  wliicb,  like  those  of  the  Sphinx,  seemed  dosed  upon 
I  ■0lUl^  awful  mystery.  The  aheardity  of  tlie  coloring  does  iiot 
r  dL-slroy  this  effect,  and  a  blue-faced  Isis,  whose  hard,  lilnekcye- 
1  ball  stares  from  a,  brilliant  white  socket,  is  not  less  impressive 
t  than  the  euine  figure,  cut  in  sandstone  or  granite. 

Tbe  delicacy  and  precision  of  the  hieroglyphics,  seulptared 

I  in  intaglio,  filled  me  with  astonishment.  luthetombofAmtmopli 

IIL,  which  I  visited  the  oext  day,  they  resembled  ibe  ciphers 

engraved  upon  ae^ils  iu  ibeir  eujuisite  sLarpnesa  and  regularity. 

Only  the  principal  tombs,  however,  are  thus  beautified.     In 

re  the  6gures  are  either  simply  painted,  or  apparently 

I  sunken  in  the  plaster,  while  it  was  yet  fresh,  by  prepared  pat- 

I  tema.     The  Utter  method  accounts  for  the  exact  rosemblanee 

I  of  long  processions  of  figures,  which  would  otherwise  rerjuire  a 

most  marrcUous  skill  on  the  part  of  the  artist.     In  some  un- 

I  ftuisbed  chambers  I  detected  plainly  the  traces  of  these  pat- 

[  lerus,  wbero  the  outlines  of  tbe  figures  were  blunt  and  the  grnin 

I  of  the  plaster  bent,  and  not  cut.     The  family  likeness  in  the 

[  tuGos  of  the  monarchs  is  also  too  striking,  unfortunately,  fur  nu 

3cept  them  all  aa  faithful  portraits.     Thoy  are  all  appareni- 

I  ty  of  the  same  age,  aud  their  attributes  do  not  materially  differ. 

This  was  probably  a  flattery  on  the  part  of  the  artists,  or  the 

I  cfiect  of  a  royal  vanity,  which  required  to  be  portrayed  la  the 

freshness  of  youth  and  tbe  full  vigor  of  bndy  and  mind.     The 

first  faces  I  learned  to  recognize  were  those  of  Remescs  IL, 

the  supposed  SesoBtris,  and  Amunoph  IIL 
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Tbe  tomb  of  Meomon,  as  it  was  called  bj  the  RomaDS,  is 
the  most  elegant  of  all,  in  its  proportions,  and  is  as  syomietri- 
cal  as  a  Grecian  temple.  Ou  the  walls  of  the  entrance  are 
several  inscriptions  of  Oreek  tourists,  who  visited  it  in  the  era 
of  the  Ptolemies,  and  spent  their  time  in  carving  their  names, 
like  Americans  nowadays.  The  huge  granite  sarcophagis  in 
which  the  monarch's  mummy  was  deposited,  is  broken,  ad  are 
those  of  the  other  tombs,  with  a  single  exception.  This  is  the 
tomb  of  Osirei  L,  the  grandfather  of  Sesostris,  and  the  oldest 
in  the  valley.  I  visited  it  by  crawling  through  a  hole  barely 
large  enough  to  admit  my  body,  after  which  I  slid  on  my  back 
down  a  passage  nearly  choked  with  sand,  to  another  hole, 
opening  into  the  burial  chamber.  Here  no  impious  hand  had 
defaced  the  walls ,  but  the  figures  were  as  perfect  and  the  color- 
ing as  brilliant  as  when  first  executed.  In  the  centre  stood 
an  immense  sarcophagus,  of  a  single  block  of  red  granite,  and 
the  massive  lid,  which  had  been  thrown  ofi*,  lay  beside  it.  The 
dust  in  the  bottom  gave  out  that  peculiar  mummy  odor  percep* 
tible  in  all  the  tombs,  and  in  fact  lonir  after  one  has  left  them, 
for  the  clothes  become  saturated  with  it.  The  guide,  delighted 
with  having  dragged  me  into  that  chamber,  buried  deep  in  the 
dumb  heart  of  the  mountain,  said  not  a  word,  and  from  the 
awful  stillness  of  the  place  and  the  phantasmagoric  gleam  of 
the  wonderful  figures  on  the  walls,  I  could  have  imagined  my- 
self a  neophyte,  on  the  threshold  of  the  Osirian  mysteries. 

We  rode  to  the  Western  Valley,  a  still  deeper  and  wider 
glen,  containing  tombs  of  the  kings  of  the  foreign  dynasty  of 
Atin-Re.  We  entered  the  two  principal  ones,  but  found  the 
paintings  rude  and  insignificant.  There  are  many  lateral  pas- 
tages  and  chambers  and  in  some  places  deep  pits,  along  the 
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Ledjre  of  wliicb  wo  were  obliged  to  craw..     In  thu  Isat  tnmb  % 

K  very  lung  anil  gtccp  stalrcaso  desoends  into  the  rock.     As  we 

I  -wore  groping  nfler  the  guide,  I  called  to  my  friood  to  tako  uarn, 

■  tlicre  was  hut  a  single  step,  after  making  8  elip.     The  words 

rere  Bcarcely  out  of  luy  inoutli  before  I  felt  a  tremendous 

tlmrnp,  followed  by  a  number  of  smnller  ones,  and  found  myself 

■iltiDg  in  a  benp  of  snnd,  at  the  bottom,  some  twenty  or  tbirty 

fcfcet  below.      Fortuniitdy,  I  came  off  with  but  a  fow  nlight 

I  bruixcs. 

Boturniiig  to  the  temple  of  Goorneh,  we  look  a  path  over 
I  the  plain,  through  fields  of  wheat,  lupins  and  lentila,  to  the  two 
Y  colofisi,  whicli  we  had  already  seen  from  a  diatancc.  These 
immeiiae  sitting  figures,  fifty-three  feet  above  the  plain,  which 
has  buried  their  pedestals,  overlook  the  site  of  vanished 
Thelies  and  assert  the  grandeur  of  wkiob  they  and  Kamak  ore 
the  most  striking  remains.  They  were  erected  by  Amunopb 
IIL,  and  though  the  fares  are  totally  diafigured,  the  full,  round, 
beaatifui  proportions  of  the  colossal  arms,  shoulders  and  thigha 
do  not  belie  tlie  maryclloas  sweetoees  of  the  featares  which  we 
Still  see  in  his  tomb.  Except  the  head  of  Antinous,  I  know 
of  no  ancient  portrait  so  beautiful  as  Amunopb.  The  long  and 
luxuriant  hair,  flowing  in  a  hundred  ringlets,  the  soft  grace  of 
the  forehead,  the  mild  serenity  of  the  eye,  the  fine  thin  lines 
nf  tho  nostrils  and  the  feminine  tenderness  of  the  full  lips, 
triumph  over  tho  cramped  rigidity  of  Egyptian  sculpture,  and 
oharro  you  with  the  lightness  and  harmony  of  Greek  art.  In 
looking  on  that  head,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  subject 
nverpowered  the  artist,  and  led  him  to  the  threshold  of  a  truer 
Arounoph,  or  Memnon,  was  a  poet  in  soul,  and  it  was 
meet  tliat  his  statue  should  snlule  the  rising  sun  with  a  sound 
iike  that  of  a  hatp-atriug. 
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Modem  research  has  wholly  annihilated  this  beautiful  fable. 
Biemnon  now  sounds  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  at  the  com- 
mand of  all  traycUers  who  pay  an  Arab  five  piastres  to  climb 
iDto  his  lap.  We  engaged  a  Tender  of  modem  searabei,  who 
threw  ofiF  his  garments,  hooked  his  fingers  and  toes  into  the 
cracks  of  the  polished  granite,  and  soon  hailed  us  with  ^  Sa- 
laam ! "  from  the  knee  of  the  statue.  There  is  a  certain  stone 
on  Memnon's  lap,  which,  when  sharply  struck,  giyes  out  a  clear 
metallic  ring.  Behind  it  is  a  small  square  aperture,  inyisible 
from  below,  where  one  of  the  priests  no  doubt  stationed  him- 
self to  perform  the  daily  miracle.  Our  Arab  rapped  on  the 
arms  and  body  of  the  statue,  which  had  the  usual  dead  sound 
of  stone,  and  rendered  the  musical  ring  of  the  sun-smitten 
block  more  striking.  An  avenue  of  sphinxes  once  led  from  the 
colossi  to  a  grand  temple,  the  foundations  of  which  we  found 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  On  the  way  are  the  frag- 
ments of  two  other  colossi,  one  of  black  granite.  The  enor- 
mous substructions  of  the  temple  and  the  pedestals  of  its  col- 
umns haye  been  sufficiently  excavated  to  show  what  a  superb 
edifice  has  been  lost  to  the  world.  A  crowd  of  troublesome 
Arabs,  thrusting  upon  our  attention  newly  baken  cinerary  urns, 
newly  roasted  antique  wheat,  and  images  of  all  kinds  fresh 
from  the  niaker^s  hand,  disturbed  our  quiet  examination  of  the 
ruins,  and  in  order  to  escape  their  importunities,  we  rode  to 
the  Memnonium. 

This  edifice,  the  temple-palace  of  Remeses  the  Great,  Is 
supposed  to  be  the  Memnonium,  described  by  Strabo.  It  is 
built  on  a  gentle  rise  of  land  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and 
looks  eastward  to  the  Nile  and  Luxor.  The  grand  stone  py- 
lon which  stands  at  the  entrance  of  its  former  avenue  of 
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BpUiuiea  iias  been  half  levelled  by  tlie  tary  of  Iho  Pereian  coo- 
■rqutirorH,  and  llie  coloassl  grnnite  statao  of  Remosee,  in  tlie  first 
I  eoart  of  tlie  temple,  now  lies  in  unormous  frngnicnla  nround  iu 
I  pedcstnl.      Mere  dimeiiHions   giye  no  idea  of  this  immense 
anss,  the  weight  of  whli'h,  when  entire,  was  nearly  nine  hun- 
dred tona     How  poor  and  trifling  appear  the  modem  statues 
.  irhicL  we  call  cologsnl,  when  nicnsurod  with  this,  aue  of  whose 
I  toes  is  a  jard  in  length ;    and  how  futile  the  appliances  of 
rmodcm  art,  when  direeled  (o  its  transportation  for  a  distance 
I  of  Doe  hundred  and  fifty  niiles  !     The  arohitraTe  at  eaoh  end 
r  ©f  the  conrt  wos  upheld  by  four  earyatiilGS,  thirty  feet  in  height. 
[  Though  much  defaced,  they  are  Btill  stunding,  but  are  dwarfed 
by  the  mighty  limbs  of  Remeees.     It  is  difficult  to  acconnt  for 
the  moans  by  which  the  eoloasus  was  broken.     There  are  no 
marks  of  auy  instruments  which  could  have  forced  euch  a  mass 
i  UuQiler,  and  the  only  plausible  oonjcoture  I  have  heard  is, 
I  that  the  et«ne  must  have  been  subjeoted  to  aa  intense  heat  and 
I  mfterwards  to  the  action  of  water.     The  atatse,  b  its  sitting 
I  position,  must  have  been  nearly  sixty  fed  in  height,  and  Is  tho 
I  largest  in  the  world,  though  not  so  high  as  the  rock-bewn 
I  BJonoliths  of  Aboo-Simbe'i.     The  Tnrks  and  Arabs  have  out 
t  several  mUl-stones  ont  of  its  head,  without  any  apparent  dinii- 
I'Dution  of  its  size. 

Tho  Memnonium  differs  from  the  oilier  temples  of  Egypt 
I  in  being  almost  faultless  in  its  symmetry,  even  when  measured 
L  <by  the  strictest  rules  of  art.     I  know  of  nothing  ao  cs(|niaite 
as  the  central  colonnade  of  its  grand  hall — a  double  row  of 
pillaia,  forty-five  feet  in  height  and  twenty-three  in  circum- 
ference, crowned  with  capitals  resembling  the  bell-sliaped  bios- 
}  of  the  lotns.     One  most  see  them  to  comproheud  ho« 
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ihiB  simple  form,  whose  expression  is  all  sweetness  and  tender- 
ness  in  the  flower,  softens  and  beautifies  the  solid  majesty  of 
the  shaft.  In  spite  of  their  colossal  proportions,  there  is 
nothing  massiye  or  heavy  in  their  aspect.  The  cap  of  the 
capital  curves  gently  outward  from  the  abacus  on  which  the 
architrave  rests,  and  seems  the  natural  blossom  of  the  co- 
lumnar stem.  On  either  side  of  this  perfect  colonnade  are  four 
rows  of  Osiride  pillars,  of  smaller  size,  yet  the  variety  of  their 
form  and  proportions  only  enhances  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 
This  is  one  of  those  enigmas  in  architecture  which  puzzle  one 
on  his  first  acquaintance  with  Egyptian  temples,  and  which  he 
is  often  forced  blindly  to  accept  as  new  laws  of  art,  because  his 
feeling  tcUs  him  they  arc  true,  and  his  reason  cannot  satisfac- 
torily demonstrate  that  they  are  false. 

We  waited  till  the  yellow  rays  of  sunset  fell  on  the  capi- 
tals of  the  Memnouium)  and  they  seemed,  like  the  lotus  flowers 
to  exhale  a  vapory  light,  before  we  rode  home.  All  night  we 
wandered  in  dreams  through  kingly  vaults,  with  starry  ceilings 
and  illuminated  walls ;  but  on  looking  out  of  our  windows  at 
dawn,  we  saw  the  red  saddle-cloths  of  our  horses  against  the 
dark  background  of  the  palm  grove,  as  they  came  down  to  the 
boat.  No  second  nap  was  possible,  after  such  a  sight,  and 
many  minutes  had  not  elapsed  before  we  were  tasting  the  cool 
morning  air  in  the  delight  of  a  race  up  and  down  the  shore. 
Our  old  guide,  however,  was  on  his  donkey  betimes,  and  called 
us  off"  to  our  duty.  We  passed  Goorneh,  and  ascended  the 
eastern  face  of  the  mountain  to  the  tombs  of  the  priests  and 
private  citizens  of  Thebes.  For  miles  along  the  mountain 
side,  one  sees  nothing  but  heaps  of  sand  and  rubbish,  with 
nere  and  there  an  Arab  hut,  built  against  the  face  of  a  tomb, 
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i  ehambera  serve  as  pigeon-bouses,  and  stalh  for  b5hc& 
I  liie  carlh  is  filled  with  friigtuentg  of  mammios,  and  tlie  ban- 
l.dagt.'9  in  which  they  were  wriipped ;  for  even  tie  saiiclitj  of 
Brdcatb  itself,  is  here  neither  respeetcd  hy  ihe  Arabs  Dor  the 
■  £arop«ajis  whom  they  imitate.  I  cautiot  coDceive  ibe  passion 
pirbicb  some  travellers  have,  of  carrying  away  withered  bands 
\nni\  flesblcss  legs,  and  disfiguring  the  abodes  of  the  dead  with 
Ktiicir  insignificant  names.  I  should  us  soon  think  of  carving 
Imy  initials  ou  the  back  of  a  live  Arab,  as  on  these  venerable 
linonuiuentg. 

The  first  tomb  we  entered  almot^t  cured  us  of  the  desire  to 
I  visit  another.     It  was  that  cnlled  the  Assasseef,  built  by  a 
'  wealthy  priest,  and   it  is  tlie  largest  in  Thebes.      lis  outer 
court  measures  one  hundred  and  three  by  seventy-sis  foot,  and 
ita  passages  extend  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  feet  into 
t  the  mouutaiu.     We  groped  our  way  between  walls  as  blaek  as 
1  ink,  through  long,  labyrinthine  suites  of  ohurahers,  breathing 
V»  deathlike  and  oppressive  odor.     The  stairways  seemed  to 
K  lead  iulo  Uie  buwels  of  the  earth,  and  on  either  hand  yawned 
I  pits  of  uncertain  depth.     As  we  advanced,  the  ghostly  vaults 
ruuihied  with  a  sound  like  thunder,  and  hundreds  of  noisome 
bats,  scared  by  the  light,  dashed  against  the  walls  and  dropped 
Bt  our  feet.     We  endured  this  fur  a  little  while,  but  on  reach- 
Ling  the  entrance  t«  some  darker  aud  deeper  mystery,  wore  so 
l.eurrotmdcd   by  the  auimuls,  who   struck   their   filthy   wings 
I   against  our  fai:es,  that  not  for  ten  kings'  tombs  would  we  have 
gone  a  step  further.     Jly  friend  was  on  the  point  of  vowing 
never  to  set  bis  foot  iu  another  tomb,  hut  I  persuaded  him  to 
wait  until  we  had  seen  that  of  Amuuoph.      I  followed  tha 
guide,  who  enticed  me  by  flattering  promises  into  a  great  many 
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Kir^'^AAi  i\cW,  Ui^d  wben  he  was  tired  with  crawliug  in  the 
du^t.  cenv  ot^  :»i  oai  irater-carriers  in  advance,  who  dragged 
mo  in  and  (Tat  by  the  Ii^sl.\ 

The  temple  of  Medcon-'.i  A.bou  is  almost  concealed  bj  the 
ruins  of  a  Coptic  village,  among  which  it  stands,  and  by  which 
it  is  partially  buried.  Tht  oni'^i  court,  pylon  and  main  hall 
of  the  smaller  temple  rise  kbcvo  \.ho  mounds  and  overlook  the 
pUin  of  Thebes,  but  scarcely  sat's^y  the  expectation  of  the 
traveller,  as  he  approaches.  Yen  fiiSi  ester  an  inclosure  sur- 
rounded by  a  low  stone  wall,  and  standing  in  advance  of  the 
pylon.  The  rear  wall,  facing  the  entrance,  contains  two  sin- 
gle pillars,  with  bell-shaped  capitals,  which  lise  above  it  and 
stand  like  guards  before  the  doorway  of  the  pylon.  Here  was 
another  enigma  for  us.  Who  among  modem  architects  would 
dare  to  plant  two  single  pillars  before  a  pyramidal  gateway  of 
solid  masonry,  and  then  inclose  them  in  a  plain  wall,  rising  to 
half  their  height  ?  Yet  here  the  symmetry  of  the  shafts  is  not 
injured  by  the  wall  in  which  they  stand,  nor  oppressed  by  the 
ponderous  bulk  of  the  pylon.  On  the  contrary,  the  light  col- 
umns and  spreading  capitals,  like  a  tuft  of  wild  roses  hanging 
from  the  crevice  of  a  rock,  brighten  the  rude  strength  of  the 
masses  of  stone  with  a  gleam  of  singular  loveliness.  What 
would  otherwise  only  impress  you  by  its  size,  now  endears  it- 
self to  you  by  its  beauty.  Is  this  the  eflfect  of  chance,  or  the 
result  of  a  finer  art  than  that  which  flourishes  iiir-tur  day  V  I 
will  not  pretend  to  determine,  but  I  nmst  confess  that  Egyi»t, 
m  whose  ruins  I  had  expected  to  find  only  a  sort  of  barbaric 
grandeur,  has  given  me  a  new  insight  into  that  vital  lieauty 
which  is  the  soul  of  true  Art. 

We  devoted  little  time  to  the  ruined  court  and  sanctuaries 


[  wUiuli  follow  tbe  p^lon,  and  to  th«  lodges  of  ttie  lutiiu  tomplo 
I  Rtauding  besido  ihera  like  watch -toitera,  three  Blorica  iu  height. 
I  Tba  majestic  ^yloa  of  the  grunt  teuiplc  of  Remejses  III.  rose 
I  bcliiud  Lhem,  out  of  hcnps  of  pott«r;  and  unburnt  bricks,  aiiil 
)  culossal  figure  of  the  monarch  Iu  lis  car,  borne  by  two 
I  borsGs  iDto  tha  midst  of  tlio  routed  enemy,  attracted  us  from  a 
■  distance.     We  followed  the  exterior  wall  of  the  temple,  for  its 
I  whole  length  of  more  thau  six  hundred  feet,  reuding  the  sculp 
I  tured  history  of  hia  coniiiests.     The  entire  outer  wall  of  tha 
(empio  pretMjnts  a  scries  of  gigantic  uartuoua,  cut  in  the  blocks 
iridstone,  of  which  it  is  built     Remesea  is  always  the  cen- 
tral Ggure,  distinguiahed  from  Bubjeils  and  foes  no  less  by  his 
I  superior  stature  Ihuu  by  the  royal  emblems  which  occompauy 
Here  we  sec  heralds  sounding  the  trusipct  in  advance  of 
ar,  while  his  troops  pass  in  review  before  bim  ;  tbcro,  with 
B  lion  walking  by  his  side,  be  sets  out  on  lus  work  of  conquest. 
His  soldiers  etorm  a  town,  and  we  see  tbcm  climbing  the  wall 
with  ladders,  while  a  desperate  hand-to-haud  conflict  is  going 
Oil  below.     In  another  pluve,  ho  has  alighted  from  bis  chariot 
\  Bnd  statids  with  bis  foot  ou  the  neck  of  a  sUngbtered  kin^ 
I  Again,  his  tcsbcIs  attack  a  hostile  navy  on  the  sea.     One  of 
I  (lie  foreign  craft  becomes  entangled  and  is  cnpsiKed,  yet  whila 
I  bis  spearmen  burl  their  weapons  among  the  dismayed  enemy, 
I  the  sailors  rescue  th()Be  who  are  struggling  in  the  flood.    After 
I  we  have  passed  through  these  stiango  and  stirring  pictures,  WQ 
I  find  the  mnnarch  reposing  on  hia  throne,  while  his  soldiers  de- 
|i|tostt  before  him  the  hands  of  the  slaughtered,  and  his  scribes 
I  present  to  bim  lists  of  tbeir  numbers,  and  his  generals  lead  to 
m  liim  long  processions  of  fettered  onptives.     Again,  he  is  repr»> 
m  KLt^  OS  offering  a  group  of  subject  kings  to  Amnn,  the  Tlte- 
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ban  Jupiter,  who  says  to  him  :  "  Oo,  mj  cherished  and  choflen, 
make  war  on  foreign  nations,  besiege  their  forts  and  carry  off 
their  people  to  live  as  captives."  On  the  front  wall,  he  holds 
in  his  grasp  the  hands  of  a  dozen  monarchs,  while  with  the 
other  hand  he  raises  his  sword  to  destroy  them.  Their  fiuses 
express  the  very  extreme  of  grief  and  miseiy,  but  he  is  oold 
and  calm  as  Fate  itscl£ 

We  slid  down  the  piles  of  sand  and  entered  by  a  side-door 
into  the  grand  hall  of  the  temple.  Here,  as  at  Dendera,  a  sur^ 
prise  awaited  us.  We  stood  on  the  payement  of  a  magnificent 
court,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  square,  around  which 
ran  a  colonnade  of  pillars,  eight  feet  square  and  forty  feet  high. 
On  the  western  side  is  an  inner  row  of  circular  columns,  twen- 
ty-four feet  in  circumference,  with  capitals  representing  the 
papyrus  blossom.  The  entire  court,  with  its  walls,  pillars  and 
doorways,  is  covered  with  splendid  sculptures  and  traces  of 
paint,  and  the  ceiling  is  blue  as  the  noonday  sky,  and  studded 
with  stars.  Against  each  of  the  square  columns  facing  the 
court  once  stood  a  colossal  caryatid,  upholding  the  architrave 
of  another  colonnade  of  granite  shafts,  nearly  all  of  which  have 
been  thrown  from  their  bases  and  lie  shivered  on  the  pavement. 
This  court  opens  towards  the  pylon  into  another  of  similar 
dimensions,  but  buried  almost  to  the  capitals  of  its  columns  in 
heaps  of  rubbish.  The  character  of  the  temple  is  totally  differ- 
ent from  that  of  every  other  in  Egypt  Its  height  is  small  in 
pn»portion  to  its  great  extent,  and  it  therefore  loses  the  airy 
li;rhtncss  of  tho  3Ieuinonium  and  the  impressive  grandeur  of 
Dendera.  Its  expression  is  that  of  a  massive  magnificence,  if 
[  may  use  such  a  doubtful  compound :  no  single  epithet  sufT 
oes  to  describe  it. 

G* 
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With  Modeenet  Aboa  finished  oor  euryej  of  the  western 
division  of  Thebes — two  long  days  of  such  experience  as  the 
contemplation  of  a  lifetime  cannot  exhaust.  At  sunset  we  took 
advantage  of  the  wind,  parted  from  our  groome  and  water 
carrieie,  who  wished  to  accompany  me  to  Khar'oum,  and  cross- 
ed the  Nile  to  Lnxor. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

THE   ALMEHS,   LUXOR  AND   KARKAK. 

Tb«  Dandng  Oirls  of  Egypt— A  Night  So^ne  In  Luxor— The  Oraoge-BIoflttom  and  tlM 
Apple- Bioa«om—Tbo  Beautiful  Bemba— Tiie  Danoo — Pcrformanoe  of  the  Apple 
BIoasom-'The  Temple  of  Luxor — A  Mol)ainine<lan  School — Gallop  to  Kanak— 
View  01  the  Ruins— The  Groat  Hall  of  Pillarft— Bedouin  Diversions— A  Night 
Ride— Karnak  un<ler  the  Full  M«Kjn — Farewell  to  Tbcbes. 

Two  days  in  the  tombs  of  the  Kings  and  the  temples  of  the 
Kemesides  and  the  Osirci  exhausted  us  more  tlioroughly  than 
a  week  of  hard  labor.  In  addition  to  the  natural  and  exciting 
emotion,  with  which  we  contemplated  those  remains,  and  which 
we  would  not  have  repressed,  if  we  could,  we  puzzled  ourselves 
with  the  secrets  of  Egjrptian  architecture  and  the  mysteries  of 
Eg}'ptian  faith.  Those  pregnant  days  were  followed  by  sleep- 
less nights,  and  we  reached  Luxor  at  sunset  with  a  certain 
dread  of  the  morrow.  Our  mental  nerves  were  too  tensely 
strung,  and  we  felt  severely  the  want  of  some  relaxation  of  an 
opposite  character.  The  course  which  we  adopted  to  freshen 
our  minds  for  Kamak  may  strike  a  novice  as  singular,  but  it 
was  most  iffcctual,  and  can  be  explained  on  the  truest  philo- 
sophical principles. 

In  the  afternoon  Achmet  had  informed  us  that  two  of  the 
celebrated  Almehs,  or  dancing-women  of  the  East,  who  had 


I  littu  baniabed  to  EsDob,  were  id  Laser,  and  rooomiu ended  ufl 
I  to  vritDBss  their  perfonnance.  This  was  a  wclcomo  proposition, 
l«nd  tho  ninttcr  was  booq  nrrniiged.  Our  rais  procured  a  large 
I  room,  had  it  doiired,  ciij^ged  the  performers  and  musicians, 
Band  took  the  eusliions  of  our  caliin  to  niuke  ua  a  atuloly  teat. 
I  If  one  sliould  engage  Caatle  Gardeu,  and  hiru  a  couipauj  of 
I  ballet  dancers  to  perform  for  hia  speoial  amusement,  tlie  &ol 
I  would  shake  the  pillarB  of  New-Y*irk  society,  aud  as  it  waa,  I 
L  think  of  some  very  good  friends  who  will  coDdemn  our 
I  proceeding  aa  indiscreet,  and  unworthy  the  eerioiis  aims  of 
I  travel.  As  I  have  uo  apology  to  make  to  myself,  I  ne«d  make 
I  tione  to  them,  except  to  suggest  that  the  first  end  of  travel  is 
I  iustmction,  and  that  the  traveller  Is  fully  justified  in  pursuing 
I  this  end,  so  long  as  he  neither  injores  himself  nor  others. 

About  eight  o'clock,  accompanied  by  Achmet,  our  Theban 
guide,  the  rais  of  oar  vessel,  and  our  favorite  sailor,  Ali,  we  act 
nat  for  the  rondcsvoua.     Ali  was  the  most  gentleman-like  Fellah 
I  ever  saw.     His  appearance  was  always  neat  and  orderly,  but 
n  this  particular  evening  liis  white  turban  was  spmcer  thaii 
[  ever,  and  his  blue  mnntle  hnng  as  gracefully  on  his  shoulders  as 
I  tlie  cloak  of  a  Spanish  grandee.     Ue  followed  behind  us,  ra- 
I  joioiiigly  bearing  the  sbebooks,  as  wo  walked  under  the  moonlit 
I  cnlumns  of  Luxor.     We  passed  around  the  comer  of  the  temple 
BEcended  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  to  one  of  the  upper  oham* 
I  bcrs      It  was  a  room  about  thirty  feet  long  by  fifteen  wide, 
I  with  a  roof  of  palni-logs.  covered  with  thatch.     The  fioor  rest- 
in  the  ceiling  of  the  sncicut  sanctuary.     Our  boat-lanterns 
I  J>f  oi|t^  japcr  were  already  suspended  from  tlie  roof,  and  a  few 
I  candles,  stuck  in  empty  bottles,  completed  the  illumination. 
We  wore  poUielv   rtHH'ived  and  conducted  to  the  divan, 
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fonned  impromptu  of  a  large  cafass,  or  ben-eoop,  coyered  with 
a  carpet  and  coshions.  We  seated  ourselves  upon  it,  with  legs 
crossed  Moslem-wise,  while  our  attendants  ranged  themselves 
on  the  floor  on  the  left,  and  Ali  stood  on  the  right,  ready  to 
replenish  the  pipes.  Opposite  to  us  sat  the  two  Almehs,  with 
f<mr  attendant  dancers,  and  tlirce  female  singers,  and  beside  i 
them  the  music,  consisting  of  two  drums,  a  tambourine,  and  a  t 
e<iucakii:g  Arab  violin.  Our  crew,  shining  in  white  turbanSi 
were  rarged  near  the  door,  with  a  number  of  invited  gaests, 
BO  that  the  whole  company  amounted  to  upwards  of  forty  per- 
sons. On  our  entrance  the  Almehs  rose,  came  forward  and 
greeted  us,  touching  our  hands  to  the  lips  and  forehead.  They 
then  sat  down,  drank  each  a  small  glass  of  ardkee^  and  while 
the  drum  thumped  and  the  violin  drawled  a  monotonous  pre- 
lude to  the  dance,  we  had  leisure  to  scrutinize  their  dress  and 
features. 

The  two  famed  danseuses  bore  Arabic  names,  which  were 
translated  to  us  as  the  Orange-Blossom  and  the  Apple-Blos- 
som. The  first  was  of  medium  size,  with  an  olive  complexion, 
and  regular,  though  not  handsome  features.  She  wore  a  whit« 
dress,  fitting  like  a  vest  from  the  shoulders  to  the  hips,  with 
short,  flowing  sleeves,  under  which  a  fine  blue  gauze,  confined 
at  the  wrist  with  bracelets,  hung  like  a  mist  about  her  arms. 
Her  head-dress  was  a  small  red  cap,  with  a  coronet  of  gold 
coins,  under  which  her  black  hair  escaped  in  two  shining  braids. 
The  Apple-Blossom,  who  could  not  have  been  more  than  fifteen 
years  old,  was  small  and  slightly  formed,  dark-skinned,  and 
might  have  been  called  beautiful,  but  for  a  defect  in  one  of  her 
•yes.  Her  dross  was  of  dark  crimson  silk,  with  trowsers  and 
armlets  of  white  gauze,  and  a  red  cap,  so  covered  with  coins 
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Dearlj  reseuiLlod  a  helmet  of  golden  scalca,  with  a 

'uUing  uu  each  aide  of  Lvr  taw.     Tlirce  of  the  other 

BsistaiilA  were  drc§soii  iu  white,  with  shawls  of  brilliant  pnt- 

B  hound  around  the  waist.     The  fourth  was  a  Nabiaa  gluve, 

'  named  Zoklifora,  whoso  shining  black  face  looked  nondcrfuUy 

pictarcfique  under  the  ecurlet  mantle  which  enveloped  it  like  a 

turban,  and  fell  in  long  folds  almost  to  her  feet.     Among  tlie 

Biugt-ra  was  one  named  Bemba,  who  was  aliuoat  tlie  only  really 

beautiful  Egyptian  woman  I  ever  saw.      Her  features  were 

largo,  but  perfectly  regular;  and  her  long,  thick,  silky  hair 

hnng  loose  nearly  to  her  shoulders  before  its  gleaming  mass 

was  gatliereil  into  braids.     Her  teeth  were  erOD,  and  white  M 

pearls,  and  the  Uds  of  her  large  black  eyes  were  stained  with 

Icoltl,  whiuh  gare  them  a  languishing,  melancholy  expression. 

She  was  a  most  cousommntD  actress;  for  she  no  sooner  saw 

that  we  noticed  her  fncc  than  she  assumed  the  most  indifferent 

sir  ill  tlie  world  and  did  not  look  at  us  again,     Bui  during  the 

whole  evening  every  movement  was  studied.     The  shawl  was 

disposed  in  more  graceful  folds  about  her  head  ;  the  hair  was 

tossed  buck  from  her  shoulders;  the  band,  tinged  with  henna, 

held  the  Jasmine  tube  of  her  pipe  in  a  hundred  diQcrent  atti- 

L  luiles,  and  only  on  leaving  did  she  lift  her  eyes  as  if  first  aware 

I  of  our  presence  and  wish  us  "  buona  sera" — the  only  Itnlian 

I  words  she  knew — with  the  moat  musical  accent  of  whiuh  aa 

I  Arab  voice  is  capable. 

I  Meanwhile,  the  voices  of  the  women  mingled  with  the 
t  ehrill,  barbaric  tones  of  the  rioliti,  and  the  prelude  passed  into 
I  B  measured  song  of  long,  unvarying  cadences,  which  the  drama 
I  luid  tambourine  accoinpunied  with  rapid  beats.  The  Orange- 
\  Blossom  and  one  of  her  oonipanious  took  the  floor,  after  drink- 
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ing  anotlier  glass  of  arakee  and  tightening  the  shawls  around 
their  hips  The  dance  commenced  with  a  slow  movement, 
both  hands  being  lifted  above  the  head,  while  the  jingling  bits 
of  metal  on  their  shawls  and  two  miniature  cymbals  of  brass, 
fastened  to  the  thumb  and  middle  finger,  kept  time  to  the  mu- 
sic. As  the  dancers  became  animated,  their  motions  were 
more  rapid  and  violent,  and  the  measure  was  marked,  not  in 
pirouettes  and  flying  bounds,  as  on  the  boards  of  Frank  thea- 
tres, but  by  a  most  wonderful  command  over  the  muscles  of 
the  chest  and  limbs.  Their  frames  vibrated  with  the  musio 
like  the  strmgs  of  the  violin,  and  as  the  song  grew  wild  and 
stormy  towards  its  close,  the  movements,  had  they  not  accord- 
ed with  it,  would  have  resembled  those  df  a  person  seized  with 
some  violent  nervous  spasm.  After  this  had  continued  for  an 
incredible  length  of  time,  and  I  expected  to  see  the  Almehs 
fall  exhausted  to  the  earth,  the  music  ceased,  and  they  stood 
before  us  calm  and  cold,  with  their  breathing  not  perceptibly 
hurried.  The  dance  had  a  second  part,  of  very  dificrent  char- 
acter. Still  with  their  lifted  hands  striking  the  little  cym- 
bals, they  marked  a  circle  of  springing  bounds,  in  which  their 
figures  occasionally  reminded  me  of  the  dancing  nymphs  of 
Greek  sculpture.  The  instant  before  touching  the  floor,  as 
they  hung  in  the  air  with  the  head  bent  forward,  one  foot 
thrown  behind,  and  both  arms  extended  above  the  head,  they 
were  drawn  on  the  background  of  the  dark  hall,  like  forms 
taken  from  the  frieze  of  a  temple  to  Bacchus  or  Pan. 

Eastern  politeness  did  not  rer^uire  us  to  cry  "brava!"  or 
**  encore  ! "  so  we  merely  handed  our  pipes  to  Ali,  to  be  filled 
a  second  time.  Old  Achniet  Gourgar,  our  Thcban  guide, 
however,  was  so  enraptured  that  he  several  times  ejaculated  ; 


"  ia'o  Mcfr  !"  (veiy  graid  Indecil ! )  and  Rais  Hassan's  dark 
bee  bi-Dined  nil  over  with  ddiglit,  Tlie  circle  uf  whit*  iiir- 
Daned  heads  in  the  rear  looked  on  complncontly,  and  our  guard, 
who  atood  in  the  moonligltt  before  the  open  door,  ftlmoat  forgot 

I  his  duty  in  his  enjoymtnt  of  tlie  apectncle.  I  shall  never  for- 
got the  wild,  funtiistic  piuture  we  saw  tliat  night  in  the  ruJiia 
of  Luxor. 

The  Apple-Bio sBom,  who  followed  in  a  dance  with  one 
natued  Bakhita,  pleased  me  far  better.  She  added  a  thousand 
graceful  embellishments  to  the  monotonous  soul  of  the  music  ; 
and  her  danoc,  if  barbario,  was  as  poetic  as  her  native  palm- 
tree.  She  was  lithe  as  a  ser{>ent,  and  agile  as  a  ,youiig  pan- 
ther, and  eorae  of  her  moTciueuts  were  most  extraordinary.  In 
the  nerve  and  daring  reipired  to  execute  them,  and  to  intro- 
duce tUeiu  without  neglecting  the  rhythm  of  the  dance.  More 
thau  ouce  she  sank  slowly  hack,  bending  her  knees  forward,  till 
her  hr.id  and  shoulders  touched  the  floor,  and  then,  quick  na  a 
flash,  shot  flying  into  the  air,  her  foot  alighting  in  exact  time 
with  the  thump  of  the  drum.  She  had  the  power  of  moving 
her  body  from  side  to  side,  so  thut  it  curved  like  a  suuke  from 
the  hipa  to  the  shoulders,  and  once  I  thought  that,  like  Lamia, 
she  was  about  to  resume  her  ancient  shape,  and  slip  out  of 
aight  through  some  hole  in  the  ruitu-d  walls.  One  of  the 
jea  was  a  sort  of  pantomime,  which  she  and  Bakhita  accom- 
panied with  their  voices — cloar,  shrill,  ringing  tones,  which 
never  faltered  for  a  moment,  or  varied  a  hair's  breadth  from 
the  melody,  while  every  muscio  was  agitated  with  tho  exer- 
tion of  facT   movements.      The   song  was  pcrvuded    with   a 

I  etrnnge,  passionate  tri^moh,  unlike  any  thing  I  ever  heard  b» 
fore,      The  burden  was:  "1  nm  alone;   ray  faujily  and  my 
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friends  are  all  dead ;  the  plague  has  destroyed  them.  Como^ 
then,  to  me,  and  be  my  beloved,  for  I  have  no  other  to  Ioyo 
me.*^  Her  gestures  exhibited  a  singular  mixture  of  the  aban- 
donment of  grief,  and  the  longing  of  love.  While  her  body 
swayed  to  and  fro  with  the  wild,  sad  rhythm  of*  the  words,  she 
raised  both  arms  before  her  till  the  long  sleeves  fell  back  and 
covered  her  face :  then  opening  them  in  wistful  entreaty,  sang 
the  last  line  of  the  chorus,  and  bringing  her  hands  to  her  fore- 
head, relapsed  into  grief  againi  Apparently  the  prayer  is  an- 
Bwered,  for  the  concluding  movement  expressed  a  delirious  joy. 

We  listened  to  the  music  and  looked  on  the  dances  for 
more  than  two  hours,  but  at  length  the  twanging  of  the  violin 
and  the  never-ending  drum-thumps  began  to  set  our  teeth  on 
odge,  and  we  unfolded  our  cramped  legs  and  got  down  from 
the  divan.  The  lantern  was  unswung,  the  candle-ends  taken 
from  the  empty  bottles,  the  Almchs  received  their  fees  and 
went  off  rejoicing,  and  we  left  the  chambers  of  Luxor  to  the 
night-wiiid  and  the  moon. 

The  guide  of  the  Eastern  bank,  a  wiry  young  Bedouin, 
was  in  attendance  next  morning,  and  a  crowd  of  horses  and 
asses  awaited  us  on  the  shore.  I  chose  a  brown  mare,  with  a 
small,  slender  head  and  keen  eye,  and  soon  accustomed  myself 
to  the  Turkish  saddle  and  broad  shovel-stirrups.  The  temple 
of  Luxor  is  imbedded  in  the  modem  village,  and  only  the 
front  of  the  pylon,  facing  towards  Kamak,  and  part  of  the 
grand  central  colonnade,  is  free  from  its  vile  excrescences. 
For  this  reason  its  effect  is  less  agreeable  than  that  of  the 
Momnoiiium,  although  of  much  grander  proportions.  Its  plan 
is  easily  traced,  nevertheless,  and  having  been  built  by  only 
two  monarchs,  Rcmcses  the  Great  and  Amunoph  IIL-— or,  to 
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)  tbeir  more  funiltar  titles,  ScBaalris  and  Menmoii — it  ia 
IS  bewildering,  in  n  liistorlu&l  jioint  of  view,  to  the  mistndied 
Ktoariet,  tliim  must  of  tlio  other  temples  of  Egypt.  The  bouo 
I  tuary,  which  stttjids  nearest  the  Nils,  ia  still  prolcot«d  by  the 
I'locient  stone  quay,  though  the  river  has  made  rapid  advances, 
Iwid  lhroal«ne  finally  to  undcrraine  Lusor  as  it  has  already  un- 
rderiDiiied  the  tciupl(;s  of  Antfeopolis  and  Antinoii.  I  rode  into 
.1  were  once  the  aacred  ohambera,  but  the  pillars  and  aculp- 
tturcs  were  covered  with  filth,  and  the  Arabs  bad  built  ui, 
i^tround  and  npou  them,  U^e  the^lay  nests  of  the  cliff-sparrow. 
Vlie  peristyle  of  majestic  Qairidc  pillarn,  in  front  of  the  por- 
>,  ait  well  us  the  portico  iteulf,  are  boricd  to  liulf  th<nr  depth, 
1  BO  surrotiudcd  by  hovels,  that  to  get  aa  idea  of  their  ar- 
I  Tangemeut  you  must  inako  the  tour  of  a  uambcr  of  hen-houNita 
Bs'  stttlta.  The  pillurs  are  now  emjiloyed  as  drying- 
I  posts  for  the  buffalo  dung  which  the  Arabs  use  as  fuel. 

Proceeding  towards  the  outrance,  the  next  court,  which  ia 
I  tolerably  free  from  incumhrances,  containa  a  colonnade  of  two 
I  rows  of  lotUB-crowncd  columns,  twenty-eight  feet  lu  olroum- 
I  ference.  They  still  nphold  their  architraTcs  of  giant  b'ocki 
F  of  sandstone,  and  rising  high  above  the  miscrahlc  dwellings  of 
L  Uio  village,  are  visible  from  every  part  of  the  plain  of  Thebea. 
I  The  English  Vice-Consul,  Muslapha  Agha,  ocoupica  a  house 
V<1)0tween  two  of  these  pillars.  We  returned  the  visit  he  had 
f  paid  ua  on  our  arrival,  and  were  n-galed  with  the  everlasting 
L  ooffec  and  sliubook,  thiiu  which  there  h  no  Biore  grateful  re- 
I  freshment.  lie  guvo  ns  Uie  Bgreeahla  news  thai  Mr.  Mnrray 
■ndcavoring  to  persuade  the  PuKha  to  have  Karuali  cteareil 
\  of  its  ruhbish  and  preserved  from  further  apolialion.  If  I  pos- 
1  despotic  power — and  I  then  wished  it  fur  the  first  time 
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•*!  should  certainly  make  despotic  use  of  it,  in  tearing  down 
■ome  dozens  of  villages  and  setting  some  thousands  of  Copts 
and  Fellahs  at  work  in  exhuming  what  their  ancestors  have 
mutilated  and  buried.  The  world  cannot  spare  these  remaina 
Tear  down  Eoman  ruins  if  you  will ;  level  Cyclopean  walls ; 
build  bridges  with  th^  stones  of  Gothic  abbeys  and  feudal  for- 
tresses ;  but  lay  no  hand  on  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  Egypt. 

In  order  to  ascend  the  great  pylon  of  the  temple,  we  were 
obliged  to  pass  through  iCS^hooV  in  which  thirty  or  forty  little 
Luxorians  were  conning  their  scraps  of  the  Koran.  They  im- 
mediately surrounded  us,  holding  up  their  tin  slates,  scribbled 
with  Arabic  characters,  for  our  inspection,  and  demanded  back- 
sheesh for  their  proficieucy.  The  gray-bearded  pedagogue  tried 
to  quiet  them,  but  could  not  prevent  several  from  following 
us.  The  victories  of  Remeses  are  sculptured  on  the  face  of 
the  towers  of  the  pylon,  but  his  colossi,  solid  figures  of  granite, 
which  sit  on  either  side  of  the  entrance,  have  been  much  de- 
faced. The  lonely  obelisk,  which  stands  a  little  in  advance, 
on  the  left  hand,  is  more  perfect  than  its  Parisian  mate.  From 
this  stately  entrance,  an  avenue  of  colossal  sphinxes  once  ex- 
tended to  the  Ptolemaic  pylon  of  Karnak,  a  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  half.  The  sphinxes  have  disappeared,  but  the  modern 
Arab  road  leads  over  its  site,  through  fields  of  waste  grass. 

And  now  we  galloped  forward,  through  a  long  procession 
of  camels,  donkeys,  and  Desert  Arabs  armed  with  spears, 
towards  Karnak,  the  greatest  ruin  in  the  world,  the  crowning 
triumph  of  Egyptian  pjwcr  and  Egyptian  art.  Except  a 
broken  stone  here  and  there  protruding  through  the  soil,  the 
plain  is  as  desolate  as  if  it  had  never  been  conscious  of  a 
human  dwelling,  and  only  on  reaching  the  vicinity  of  the  mud 
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Iituilet  of  Kanuk,  can  the  trareUer  realiie  tbat  he  is  in  Thebes. 
Here  the  camel-p&th  drops  into  a  broad  excavated  avenne, 
lined  with  fragmcota  of  aphinzes  and  shaded  by  Btairelisg 
ftCftciM,  As  yoa  adrance,  the  sphimea  are  better  preserved 
mid  retnaiu  seated  on  their  pedestals,  bnt  they  have  all  been 
decapitated.  Though  of  colossal  proportions,  they  are  seated 
10  oluio  to  each  other,  that  it  must  have  required  nearly  two 
thousand  to  form  the  double  row  to  Luxor.  The  avenue  final- 
ly roaoboa  a  single  pylon,  of  majestic  proportions,  built  by  one 
of  the  Ptoloniios,  and  covered  with  profuao  hieroglyphios. 
Passing  through  this,  the  sphinies  lead  you  to  another  pylon, 
followed  by  a  pillared  court  and  a  temple  built  by  the  later 
ItuineHiJes.  This,  I  thought,  while  my  frieud  was  measuring 
tlio  girth  of  the  pillars,  is  a  good  beginning  for  Karcak,  but  it 
i*  corliiinly  much  less  thau  I  expect.  "  Tiial  mijihennee.'" 
(eoino  this  way!)  called  the  guide,  as  if  reading  my  mind,  and 
led  me  up  tho  uuapa  of  rubbish  to  the  roof  and  pointed  to  the 
north. 

Ah,  there  was  Kamak !  Bad  I  been  blind  up  to  this  time, 
nr  had  the  earth  euddenly  heaved  out  of  her  breast  the  remains 
of  Iho  glorious  temple  ?  From  all  parts  of  the  plain  of  Thebes 
I  had  suen  it  in  the  distance — a  huge  propyloo,  a  shattered 
pnrlioo,  and  an  obelisk,  rising  above  the  palms.  Whence  this 
wilduruesB  of  ruins,  spreading  so  far  as  to  seem  a  city  rather 
llittn  a  temple— pylou  af^er  pylon,  tumbling  into  enormous 
cube:!  of  stone,  long  oolounadcs,  supporting  fragments  of  Titan* 
ie  ruofs,  obelisks  of  red  grauite,  and  endless  walb  and  avenues, 
brauchiiig  out  to  isolated  portals?  Yet  they  stood  as  silently 
amid  the  auoumnlated  rubbish  of  nearly  four  thousand  jeaia, 
Bud  the  raushine  threw  its  yellow  lustre  aa  sereody  over  the 
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lespoQed  sanctuaries,  as  if  it  had  noTer  been  otherwise,  since 
the  world  began.  Figures  are  of  no  use,  in  describing  a  place 
like  this,  but  since  I  must  use  them,  I  may  say  that  the  length 
of  the  ruins  before  us,  from  west  to  east,  was  twelve  hundred 
feet,  and  that  the  total  circumference  of  Karnak,  including  its 
nnmerous  pylse,  or  gateways,  is  a  mile  and  a  hall 

We  mounted  and  rode  with  fast-beating  hearts  to  the  west- 
em  or  main  entrance,  facing  the  Nile.  The  two  towers  of  the 
prepylon — ^pyramidal  masses  of  solid  stone — are  three  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  feet  in  length,  and  the  one  which  is  least  ruined^ 
is  nearly  one  hundred  feet  in  height.  On  each  side  of  the  sculp- 
tured portal  connecting  them,  is  a  tablet  left  by  the  French 
army,  recording  the  geographical  position  of  the  principal 
Eg}'ptian  temples.  We  passed  through  and  entered  an  open 
court,  more  than  three  huudred  feet  square,  with  a  corridor  of 
immense  pillars  on  each  side,  connecting  it  with  the  towers  of 
a  second  pylon,  nearly  as  gigantic  as  the  first.  A  colonnade 
of  lofty  shafts,  leading  through  the  centre  of  the  court,  once 
united  Uie  two  entrances,  but  they  have  all  been  hurled  down 
and  lay  as  they  fell,  in  long  lines  of  disjointed  blocks,  except 
one,  which  holds  its  solitary  lotus-bell  against  the  sky.  Two 
mutilated  colossi  of  red  granite  still  guard  the  doorway,  whose 
llntel-stoncs  are  forty  feet  in  length.  Climbing  over  the  huge 
fragments  which  have  fallen  from  above  and  almost  blocked  up 
the  passage,  we  looked  down  into  the  grand  hall  of  the  temple. 

I  knew  the  dimensions  of  this  hall,  beforehand ;  I  knew  the 
number  and  size  of  the  pillars,  but  I  was  no  more  prepared  for 
the  reality  than  those  will  be,  who  may  read  this  account  of  it 
and  afterwards  visit  Karnak  for  them>elves.  It  is  the  great 
good-luck  of  travel  that  many  things  must  be  seen  to  be  knowa 


I  Nothing  oonliJ  bnve  conipeiisntcii  for  tlia  low  of  ihat  cner- 

I  vliclming  confusion  of  aire,  astunUlimeut,  and  dvliglit,  wliicli 

o  tipoTi  me  like  a  flood.     I  looked  ■lon'n  an  aveouc  of  twelrO 

I  ijillnrs — sis  on  oaoli  side — each  of  wlicU  was  thirty-Bix  feet  id 

I  «ircun]fi3reuce  and  nearly  eiglity  foet  in  lieigiit.     CrusLmg  a^ 

I  were  tlicso  ponderous  tnitsscs  of  «onlptiired  stone,  the  aprending 

I  ImII  of  the  lotus-btosGOms  wliicb  crowoed  them,  clothed  them 

I  with  nn  atmosphere  of  lightness  and  graou.     In  front,  over  the 

I  tnp  of  another  pile  of  colosBtil  blockR,  tvo  obelisks  rose  sharp 

I  vid  clear,  with  every  emblom  legible  on  their  [Mlifihed  cides, 

On  each  Hde  of  the  main  aiale  are  seven  other  rows  of  columns 

.e  hundred  and  ttoenty-two,  in  all — each  of  which  is  about 

fifty  feet  high  and  twetity-seren  in  circuinfeTenco.     Thoy  IiavQ 

I  tbv  Osiridc  form,  vriUmat  capitals,  and  <1o  not  range  with  the 

njlml  shafts.     In  the  efforts  of  the  conquerors  to  overthrmt 

lem,    two  have  been  hurled  from  their  places  and  thrown 

I  agauiat  tlie  neighboring  ones,  where  they  still  lean,  as  if  weary 

\  with  holding  up  the  roof  of  massive  sandatone.     I  walked  alono 

I  through  this  hall,  trying  to  bear  the  weight  of  its  unutterable 

I  majesty  and  beauty.     That  I  had  been  m  oppressed  by  Den- 

?i'8,  Bccmed  a  weakness  which  I  was  resolved  to  eonijuer,  acd 

I  I  finally  Bueceeded  in  looking  on  Karank  with  a  calmnc^a  more 

I  commensurate  with  its  snblime  repose — but  not  by  daylight. 

My  ride  back  to  Luxor,  towards  evening,  was  the  nosl 
\  best  thing  after  Karuak.  The  little  animal  I  rode  bad  bt^cume 
I  ezcit«d  by  jumping  over  stones  and  sliding  down  8and-hea|»; 


I  our  guide  began  to  show  his  Sedot 
I  gallop 


]  blood  by  dashing  at  full 
pylous  and  reining  in  his  horse  at  a  bound; 
I  became  infected  with  u  lawless  spirit  that 
I  oould  not  easily  be  hud.     The  guide's  eyes   sparkled  when  1 


toward  the 
)  conclude. 
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proposed  a  race.  We  lefl  my  friend  and  the  water-carriers, 
bounded  across  the  avenue  of  sphinxes,  and  took  a  smooth  path 
leading  toward  the  Desert  My  mare  needed  but  a  word  and 
a  jog  of  the  iron  stirrup.  Away  we  flew,  our  animals  stretch* 
ing  themselves  for  a  long  heat,  crashing  the  dry  dourra-stalks, 
clearing  the  water-ditches,  and  scattering  on  all  sides  the  Arab 
laborers  we  met.  After  a  glorious  gallop  of  two  or  three  miles 
my  antagonist  was  fairly  distanced  ;  but  one  race  would  not 
eontent  him,  so  we  had  a  second,  and  finally  a  third,  on  the 
beach  of  Luxor.  The  horses  belonged  to  him,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  which  was  the  swiftest ;  he  raced  mere- 
ly for  the  delight  of  it,  and  so  did  L 

The  same  gallant  mare  was  ready  for  me  at  night.  It  was 
precisely  full  moon,  and  I  had  determined  on  visiting  Kamak 
again  before  leaving.  There  was  no  one  but  the  guide  and  I, 
he  armed  with  his  long  spear,  and  I  with  my  pistols  in  my 
belt.  There  was  a  wan  haze  in  the  air,  and  a  pale  halo  around 
the  moon,  on  each  side  of  which  appeared  two  faint  mock- 
moons.  It  was  a  ghostly  light,  and  the  fresh  north-wind, 
coming  up  the  Nile,  rustled  solemnly  in  the  palm-trees.  We 
trotted  silently  to  Kamak,  and  leaped  our  horses  over  the  frag- 
ments until  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  first  obelisk.  Here  we 
dismounted  and  entered  the  grand  hall  of  pillars.  There  was  no 
sound  in  all  the  temple,  and  the  guide,  who  seemed  to  compre- 
hend ray  wish,  moved  behind  me  as  softly  as  a  shadow,  and 
ppoke  not  a  word.  It  needs  this  illumination  to  comprehend 
Kamak.  The  unsightly  rubbish  has  disappeared :  the  rents  in 
the  roof  are  atoned  for  by  the  moonlight  they  admit;  the  frag- 
ments shivered  from  the  lips  of  the  mighty  capitals  are  only 
the  crumpled  edges  of  the  flower :  a  maze  of  shadows  hides  the 
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desolation  of  the  courts,  but  every  pillar  aud  obelisk,  pylon  and 
propylon  is  glorified  by  the  moonlight.  The  soul  of  Karnak 
is  soothed  and  tranquillized.  Its  halls  look  upon  you  no  longer 
with  an  aspect  of  pain  and  humiliation.  Every  stone  seems  to 
say :  "  I  am  not  fallen,  for  I  have  defied  the  ages.  I  am  a 
part  of  that  grandeur  which  has  never  seen  its  peer,  and  I  shall 
endure  for  ever,  for  the  world  has  need  of  me." 

I  climbed  to  the  roof,  and  sat  looking  down  into  the 
hushed  and  awfiil  colonnades,  till  I  was  thoroughly  penetrated 
with  their  august  and  sublime  expression.  I  should  probably 
have  remained  all  night,  an  amateur  colossus,  with  my  hands 
on  my  knees,  had  not  the  silence  been  disturbed  by  two  arri- 
vals of  romantic  tourists — an  Englishman  and  two  Frenchmen. 
We  exchanged  salutations,  and  I  mounted  the  restless  mare 
again,  touched  her  side  with  the  stirrup,  and  sped  back  to 
Luxor.  The  guide  galloped  beside  me,  occasionally  hurling 
his  spear  into  the  air  and  catching  it  as  it  fell,  delighted  with 
my  readiness  to  indulge  his  desert  whims.  I  found  the  cap- 
tain and  sailors  all  ready  and  my  friend  smoking  his  pipe  on 
deok.     In  half  an  hour  we  had  left  Thebes. 
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Our  journey  from  Thebes  to  Assouan  occupied  six  days,  in- 
cluding a  halt  of  twenty-four  hours  at  Esneh.  We  left  Luxor 
on  the  night  of  December  8  th,  but  the  westward  curve  of  the 
Nile  brought  us  in  opposition  with  the  wind,  and  the  next  day 
at  noon  we  had  only  reached  Erment,  the  ancient  Hermontis, 
in  sight  of  the  three  peaks  of  the  Theban  hills.  We  left  our 
men  to  tug  the  boat  along  shore,  and  wandered  off  to  the 
mounds  of  the  old  city,  still  graced  with  a  small  temple,  or 
lying-in  house  of  the  goddess  Reto,  who  is  here  represented  as 
giving  birth  to  the  god  Hor-pire.  The  sculptures  in  the  dark 
chambers,  now  used  as  stalls  for  asses,  were  evidently  intend- 
ed only  for  the  priesthood  of  the  temple,  and  are  not  repeated, 
as  are  those  of  other  temples,  in  the  halls  open  to  the  public 
Notwithstanding  the  great  license  which  the  Egyptian  faith 
aMumed,  its  symbols  are,  in  general,  scrupulously  guarded 
rVom  all  low  and  unworthy  forms  of  representation. 

The  group  of  pillars  in  tlie  outer  court  charmed  us  by  the 
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I  richnofis  and  variety  of  Uieir  designs.     No  two  capitals  aro  of 

1  timilar  paltern,  wUlc  in  thoir  enmbinatioDS  of  the  papyrus,  the 

f  lutiu  utiJ  tbe  pnlm-kiif,  they  liarninnizu  one  with  another  and 

n  wliolc.     Tlie  uhacuii,  between  the  cnpitui  anJ  t!ie  ardii* 

I  travo,  is  so  high  as  almost  to  resemble  a  second  shaft     In 

Kamnk  and  the  Mcmnonium  it  is  narrow,  and  lifts  tbe  pou- 

deroas  buiuu  just  cuougU  to  prevent  its  oppressing  tlic  lightneBS 

of  the  capital     I  was  so  tlelight«d  with  the  pillars  of  Hermon- 

tie  that  I  scarcely  knew  whether  to  call  this  poculinritj  a  grace 

r  a  deflect     I  hiive  never  seen  it  employed  in  modem  archi- 

1  tootare,  and  judge  therefore  that  it  has  either  been  oondeumed 

I  by  our  rules  or  that  our  architects  have  not  the  skill  and  dar- 

g  of  the  Egyptians. 

We  reoehed  Esneb  the  same  night,  but  were  obliged  to  ro. 

main  all  ibe  next  day  in  order  to  allow  oar  sailors  to  balie 

their  bread.     Wc  employed  the  time  in  visiting  the  temple, 

ibo  r>nly  remnant  of  tbe  aneient  Latopolis,  and  the  palace  of 

Abbns  Paeta,  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile.     Tbe  portico  of  the 

temple,  half  buried  in  rabbish,  like  that  of  Dondera,  whiob  it 

resembles  in  design,  la  exceedingly  beantifuL      Each  of  its 

twenty-four  colamns  is  crowned  with  a  different  capital,  so 

I  chaste  and  elegant  in  their  eiecntioD  that  it  is  impossible  to 

I   give  any  one  the  prcforenec.     The  designs  are  mostly  copied 

from  the  donm>palm,  the  dute-palui,  and  the  lotua,  but  the 

I   cane,  the  vine,  and  various  water-plants  are  also  introduced. 

The  building  dales  from  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  its 

'    senlpturcs  are  uninteresting.     We  devoted  all  our  time  fo  tbe 

study  of  the  capitals,  a  labyrinth  of  beauty,  in  which  wc  were 

soon  entangled.     The  Governor  of  Esneh,  Ali  Effendi,  a  most 

frieuiilj  nnd  agreeable  Ar.nb,  accompnjiied  ua  through  tbe  tem- 
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pie,  and  pointed  out  all  the  fishes,  birda  and  crocodUea  he 
eoald  find.  To  him  they  were  evidently  the  most  interesting 
things  in  it  He  asked  me  how  old  the  building  was,  and  by 
whom  it  had  been  erected.  On  leaving,  we  accepted  his  invi- 
tation to  partake  of  coffee  and  pipes.  The  visit  took  place  in 
due  form,  with  many  grave  salutations^  which  we  conscien- 
tionsly  imitated.  Achmet  had  returned  to  our  boat,  and  my 
small  stock  of  Arabic  was  soon  exhausted,  but  we  managed  to 
ezchang')  all  the  necessary  common-places. 

The  day  of  leaving  Esnch,  we  reached  El  Kab,  the  ancient 
Eleuthyas,  whose  rock-tombs  are  among  the  most  curious  in 
Egypt  We  landed  at  twilight,  provided  with  candles,  and 
made  our  way  through  fields  of  wiry  half  eh  grass,  and  through 
a  breach  in  the  brick  wall  of  the  ancient  town,  to  the  Arabian 
Desert.  It  was  already  dark,  but  our  guide,  armed  with  bin 
long  spear,  stalked  vigorously  forward,  and  brought  us  safely 
up  the  mountain  path  to  the  entrances  of  the  sepulchres. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  these,  but  only  two  are  worth 
visiting,  on  account  of  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  social 
life  of  the  Egyptians.  The  owner  of  the  tomb  and  his  wife— 
a  red  man  and  a  yellow  woman — arc  here  seen,  receiving  the 
delighted  guests.  Seats  arc  given  them,  and  each  is  presented 
with  an  aromatic  flower,  while  the  servants  in  the  kitchen 
hasten  to  prepare  savory  dishes.  In  other  compartments,  all 
the  most  minute  processes  of  agriculture  are  represented  with 
Wi)ndcrful  fidelity.  So  little  change  has  taken  place  in  three 
thousand  years,  that  they  would  answer,  with  scarcely  a  cor- 
rection, as  illustrations  of  the  Fellah  agriculture  of  Modem 
Kgvpt 

The  next  morning  we  walked  ahead  to  the  temple  of  Edfou, 
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lahooting  n  few  brace  of  fat  partri<Igcs  by  the  vay,  unA  scaring 
I'tvo  lar^e  jackals  from  their  laiis  in  the  thick  grnsB.  The 
Banperb  pjlon  of  the  ternple  rose  aboTC  the  earthy  niounds  of 
I  Apollinopolis  like  a  dcuhte- truncated  pyromid.  It  is  iu  an 
entb'O  state  of  preaerration,  with  all  its  internal  chambers,  pas- 
sages and  stairways.  The  exterior  is  sculptured  with  ootossal 
[  flgur^B  of  the  gods,  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  from  the  base 

■  of  the  portal  to  the  scroll-like  cornice  of  the  pylen,  is  more 
I'than  a  hundred  feet.  Through  the  door  we  entered  a  large  open 
Koourt,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade.      The  grand  portico  of  the 

■  iOTDplOi  baricd  nearly  to  the  tops  of  its  pillars,  faced  us,  and 
I  we  could  only  judge,  from  the  designs  of  the  capitals  and  the 
r  girth  of  the  shaft,  the  imposing  effect  which  it  must  have  pro- 
duced on  those  who  entered  the  court.     The  interior  is  totally 

'  filled  with  rubbish,  and  a  whole  village  of  Arab  huts  stands  on 
B'ttie  roof. 

A  strong  wind  carried  as,  before  sunset,  to  the  quarries  of 

I  J^jebel  SiUileh,  the  "  Mountain  of  the  Chain,"  where  the  Nile 

is  compreesed  between  two  rugged  sandstone  hills.     The  river 

is  not  more  than  three  hundred  yards  broad,  and  the  approach 

to   this  rocky  gateway,  after  so  many  weeks  of  level  alluvial 

plain,  is  Tcry  striking.     Here  are  the  sandstone  quarries  whence 

the  huge  blocks  were  cut,  to  build  the  t-emples  and  shape  the 

r   aolussi  of  Thebes.      They  lie  on  the  eastern  bank,  close  to  the 

iTiver,  and  the  ways  down  which  the  stones  were  slid  to  the 

rTessels  that  received  Ihem,  are  still  to  be  seen.     The  stone  is 

Bof  a  pale  reddish-brown  color,  and  a  very  fine  and  clear  grain. 

B  It  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  squares  of  the  proper  siie, 

P»ud  cut  froni   nbnve  downward.     The  shape  of  many  of  the 

8  blocks  may  be  easily  traced.     In  one  place  the  rook 
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has  been  roughly  hewn  into  a  sort  of  temploi  sapported  by  pil- 
lars thirty  feet  square,  and  with  an  entrance  as  grand  and  mde 
as  a  work  of  the  Titans. 

In  the  morning  we  awoke  in  the  shadow  of  Ombos,  which 
stands  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Nile,  into  which  its  temple  to 
Isis  has  fallen.  Little  now  remains  of  the  great  temple  to 
Savak,  the  crocodile-headed  god,  the  deity  of  Ombos,  but  its 
doable  portico,  sapported  by  thirteen  pillars,  buried  nearly 
waist-deep  in  the  sands.     The  aspect  of  these  remains,  seated 

on  the  lonely  promontory  commandiag  the  course  of  the  river 

• 

and  the  harvest-land  of  the  opposite  shore,  while  the  stealthy 
Desert  approaches  it  from  behind,  and  year  by  year  heaps  the 
sand  higher  against  the  shattered  sanctuary,  is  sadly  touching. 
We  lingered  and  lingered  around  its  colunms,  loth  to  leave  the 
ruined  grace  which  a  very  few  years  will  obliterate.  Two  such 
foes  as  the  Nile  and  the  Desert  make  rapid  progress,  where  no 
human  liand  is  interposed  to  stay  them.  As  we  sailed  away,  a 
large  crocodile,  perhaps  Savak  himself,  lay  motionless  on  a 
sand-bank  with  his  long  snout  raised  in  the  air. 

We  were  two  days  in  sailing  from  Ombos  to  Assouan, 
owing  to  a  dead  calm,  the  first  in  two  weeks.  The  nights  were 
very  cool,  and  the  mid-day  temperature  not  too  warm  for  com- 
fort. One  morning  my  thermometer  stood  at  40° ;  the  Arabs 
complained  bitterly  of  the  cold,  and,  wrapped  in  their  woolen 
mantles,  crawled  about  the  deck  as  languidly  as  benumbed  files. 
At  noon  the  mercury  did  not  often  rise  above  75°  in  the 
shade  As  we  approach  Nubia,  the  scenery  of  the  river 
undergoes  a  complete  change.  The  rugged  hills  of  black  sand« 
stone  and  granite  usurp  the  place  of  the  fields,  and  leave  but  a 
narrow  strip  of  cultivable  land  on  either  side.     The  Arabs  are 


[  darker  aci!  sbnw  tlio  bltwil  of  the  desert  tribes  tn  tlieir  featorcB. 

I  They   are,  however,    eieeedingly  friendly.      The  day  before 

I  rencbiug  Aaanuon,   wo  walked  ahead  of  our  boat   and    were 

obliged  to  wait  two  ot  threo  hours.     Wc  had  a  retinue  of  boja, 

I  wbn  pummelled  ouc  another  as  to  which  sliould  pick  up  tba 

[•igoous  we  shot.     The  sueceseful  one  caiuc  bouiidmg  back  with 

I  ft  fico  sparkling  with  delight,  aud  kissed  the  bird  and  touched 

it  to  bis  forebend  as  he  gave  it  to  as.     As   wc  were  resting 

I  under  the  palm-trees,  my  friend  regi'ettcd  that  we  bad  not 

I  bronglit  our  sbebooks  along  with  na.     One  of  the  Arabs,  gness- 

his  wish  from  tliu  word   "ahcbook,"   instantly  ran  off  and 

Mourud  tlie  dourra-fielda  until  he  foaud  a  laborer  who  owoed 

a  pipe.     He  brought  the  man  buck,  with  the  sickle  in  his  hand 

and  a  corn-stalk  pipe  of  very  indifferent  tobacco,  which  ha 

gravely  presented  to  my  friend.     Before  returning  on  board  wa 

saw  a  wouderful  mirage.     Two  Braull  lakes  of  blue  water,  glit- 

terutg  in  the  sun,  lay  spread  in  the  yellow  sands,  apparently 

not  more  than  a  mile  distant.     There  was  not  the  least  sign 

of  vapor  in  the  air,  and  as  wo  wore  quite  unacquainted  with  the 

appearance  of  the  mirage,  we  decided  that  the  lakes  were  Nito- 

I   water,  left  from  the  iuaudatioti.     I  pointed  to  them  and  asked 

I   iho  Arabs:  "  Is  that  water  ?  "  "No,nol"  they  all  exclaimed : 

at  is  no  water — that  is  a  hahr  Sitayian  !  "    (a  river  of  the 

I  I>uvil). 

The  white  tomb  of  a  Moslem  saint,  Bparkling  in  the  noon 

I  day  sun,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  Nile,  finally 

'    announced  our  arrival  at  the  Nubian  frontier.     Wo  now  behold 

the  palms  of  Assouan  and  the  granite  clifls  beyond — which 

bad  liecn  so  iiupiitieut  to  reach,  a  few  hours  befure — witli 

regi-el,  uliuost  with  dread.     This  was  our  point  of  separation. 
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My  pathway  was  tbroiigh  those  desolate  bills,  into  the  heart 
of  Nubia,  into  the  Desert,  and  the  strange  countries  beyond, 
where  so  few  had  been  before  mc.  Tbc  vestibule  was  pa£sed : 
Egypt  lay  behind  me.  The  long  landsca];*e  of  the  Nile  wad 
but  the  dromos  to  that  temple  of  African  life,  whose  adytum 
was  still  far  in  advance,  deep  in  the  fiery  tropical  silence  of 
Ethiopia.  While  my  blood  thrilled  at  the  prospect,  and  the 
thirst  of  adventure  and  discovery  inspired  me  as  the  wind  of 
the  Desert  inspires  the  Arab  charger,  I  could  not  part  with  in- 
difference from  the  man  who  had  shared  with  me  the  first  au- 
gust impression,  the  sublime  fascination  of  Egypt.  Nor  was 
the  prospect  of  a  solitary  voyage  back  to  Cairo  at  all  cheering 
to  him.  Achmet  would  of  course  accompany  me,  and  the  cook, 
Salame,  who  knew  barely  twenty  words  of  French  and  Italian, 
must  perforce  act  as  dragoman.  My  friend  was  therefore  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  the  captain  and  crew,  ar.d  saw  nothii:g 
but  aunoyauce  and  embarrassment  before  him.  I  had  much 
trust  in  Rais  Uassan's  honesty  and  good  faith,  and  was  glad 
to  learn,  several  months  afterwards,  that  his  cojiduct  had  con- 
firmed lU 
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We  hud  Boaroely  moored  our  vegael  to  the  beaoK  at  Ahboq- 
au,  before  a  measeiiger  of  the  Governor  arrived  to  ask  if  there 
wan  an  American  on  board.  He  received  the  informatioD,  and 
w«  were  oeciipied  in  preparing  ourselves  for  an  excnrBion  to 
the  island  of  Elephantine,  when  Achmet  called  to  UB :  "  The 
Governor  ia  ooming."  We  bad  no  time  to  arrange  our  cabin 
fur  bis  reception ;  he  was  alreaJj  at  the  door,  with  two  attend- 
utite,  and  the  most  I  could  do  was  to  clear  eufficient  apace  for 
u  teat  on  my  divan.  His  Excellency  was  a  short,  etout,  broad- 
fuoed  wan,  with  large  ejcs,  a  gray  beard  and  a  6at  nose.  He 
wore  a  semi- European  dress  of  brown  cloth,  and  was  blunt 
tliough  cordial  in  his  niaaners.  His  attendants,  one  of  whom 
I  the  Captain  of  the  Cataract,  wore  the  Egyptian  drese, 
with  black  turbnns.     They  saluted  us  b;  touching  their  bauds 
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to  the  lips  and  forehead,  and  we  responded  iu  similar  manner^ 
after  which  the  Governor  inquired  after  our  health  and  we  in- 
quired after  his.  I  delivered  my  letter ,  and  while  he  was  occu- 
pied in  reading  it,  Achmet  prepared  the  coffee  and  pipea 
Luckily,  we  had  three  shebooks,  the  best  of  which,  having  an 
amber  mouth-piece,  was  presented  to  the  Governor.  I  waited 
for  the  coffee  with  some  trepidation,  for  I  knew  we  had  but 
two  Turkish  ^njans,  and  a  Frank  cup  was  out  of  the  question. 
However,  Achmet  was  a  skilful  servant.  He  presented  the 
cups  at  such  intervals  that  one  was  sure  to  be  empty  while  the 
other  was  full,  and  artfully  drew  away  the  attention  of  our 
guests  by  his  ceremonious  presentations ;  so  that  not  only  they 
but  both  of  us  partook  twice  of  coffee,  without  the  least 
embarrassment,  and  I  believe,  bad  there  been  ten  persons 
instead  of  five,  he  would  have  given  the  two  cups  the  effect  of 
ten. 

After  the  Governor  had  expressed  his  pleasure  in  flowing 
Oriental  phrases,  and  promised  to  engage  me  a  boat  for  Koroe- 
ko,  he  took  his  leave  and  we  crossed  in  a  ferry  barge  to  Ele- 
phantine. This  is  a  small  but  fertile  island,  whose  granite 
foundations  are  fast  anchored  in  the  Nile.  It  once  was  cover- 
ed with  extensive  ruins,  but  they  have  all  been  destroyed  ex- 
cept a  single  gateway  and  an  altar  to  Amun,  both  of  red  gran- 
ite, and  a  sitting  statue  of  marble.  The  southern  part  is  en- 
tirely covered  with  the  ruins  of  a  village  of  unbumt  brick,  from 
the  topmost  piles  of  which  we  enjoyed  a  fine  view  of  the  pio- 
turesiiiie  environs  of  Assouan.  The  bed  of  the  Nile,  to  the 
Fouth,  was  broken  with  isles  of  dark-red  granite  rock,  the  same 
formation  which  appears  in  the  jagged  crests  of  the  mountains 
beyond  the  city.     Scattered  over  them  were  the  tombs  of  holy 


men,  datini;  from  tlio  limea  of  Uie  Saracens.  A  Uiin  palm- 
grove  eomcnhat  cooccnlcd  the  barren  aspect  of  tlio  citjr,  but 
I  our  glaucnH  paaseil  it,  to  rest  oit  the  dblaiit  liilk,  kitidling  in 
Uie  setting  sun. 

Tlic  i&land  is  inbablted  by  Nnbiuns,  auil  bcime  twenty  at 
tbirlj  cbiUlren,  of  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age — tlio  boja  entire- 
ly nabecl,  the  girls  wearing  tbo  r'iJiad,  a  narroir  leathern  girdle, 
amuud  the  loins — suiroiindcd  us,  cry'mg  "backalieesli/"  and 
offering  for  sale  bita  of  agute,  ooidb,  and  fragments  of  poltcry. 
Some  of  them  bad  canning  but  none  of  them  intelligent  faces; 
Bud  iJieir  largo  black  eyes  had  an  ustonishingly  precocioua  ex- 
pression of  sensuality.  We  bought  a  few  trlHes  and  tried  to 
dismiss  ihera,  but  their  nnmbors  increased,  so  that  by  the  tira« 
ve  had  made  the  tour  of  the  island  we  had  a  retinue  of  fifty 
followers.  I  took  the  branches  of  henna  they  oSerod  me  and 
switched  the  most  iinpndent  of  them,  but  they  seemed  then  to 
consider  that  they  bud  a  rightful  claim  to  the  backsheesh,- and 

e  more  importunate  tliou  ever.  As  we  left,  they  gathered 
on  the  shore  and  sang  us  a  farewell  chorus,  but  a  few  Gve  para 
pieces,  thrown  among  them,  changed  the  harmony  into  a 
scramble  and  a  fight,  in  whtob  occupation  tbuae  lovely  children 
if  Nature  were  engaged  until  we  lost  sight  of  them. 

The  next  day  we  TiEiled  Phiiie,  We  took  donkeys  and  a 
guide  and  threaded  (he  dismal  valley  of  Saracenic  tombs  soutli 
of  the  town,  into  a  pass  leading  through  the  granite  Hilla, 

:  landscape  was  wintry  in  its  bleakness  and  rugg>>diieea. 
The  jiath  over  which  wc  rode  was  hard  sand  and  grnTcl,  nnd 
on  both  sides  the  dark  rocks  were  ]>llod  iu  a  thousand  wonder* 
ful  combinations.  On  the  surface  there  is  no  appearance  of 
re^ilir  strata,  bul  ratiier  of  some  terrible  convulsion,  which 
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bftfi  broken  the  immense  masses  and  thrown  tlicm  confusedly 
together.  Kussegger  noticed  that  the  structure  of  the  primi- 
tive strata  of  Assouan  was  exactly  similar  to  that  of  Northern 
Lapland.  The  varieties  of  landscape,  in  different  climates, 
depend  therefore  upon  the  difference  of  vcgetartion  and  of  atmos- 
pheric  effect,  rather  than  that  of  geological  forms,  which  al- 
ways preserve  their  identity.  Dr.  Kane  also  found  in  the 
bleak  hills  of  Greenland  the  same  structure  which  he  had 
observed  in  the  Ghauts  of  tropical  India. 

After  three  or  four  miles  of  this  travel  the  pass  opened 
npon  the  Nile,  just  above  the  Cataract.  At  the  termination 
of  the  portage  is  a  Nubian  village,  whose  plantations  of  doum 
and  date-palms  and  acacias  are  dazzling  in  their  greenness, 
from  contrast  with  the  bleak  pyramids  of  rock  and  the  tawny 
drifts  of  the  Lybian  tands  on  the  western  bank.  Wc  rode 
down  to  the  port,  where  a  dozen  trading  vessels  lay  at  anchor, 
and  took  a  large  boat  for  Philae.  The  Governor  of  Assouan 
was  there,  and  His  Excellency  showed  me  the  vessel  he  had 
engaged  for  me — a  small  and  rather  old  dahahiydiy  but  the 
best  to  be  had.  The  price  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  piastres 
for  the  tiip^about  one  hundrt'd  and  twenty  miles — besides 
something  for  the  men.  Achmet  attributed  this  moderate  de- 
mand to  the  effect  of  a  timely  present,  which  had  been  deli- 
cately conveyed  into  the  Governors  hands  the  night  before. 
Tliere  was  a  tall  gentleman,  iu  the  official  Egyptian  costume, 
in  company  with  the  Governor.  Achmet  said  he  was  a  Freiu'h 
erginecr  in  the  service  of  Abbas  Pasha,  and  I  afterwards 
learned  that  he  was  none  other  than  M.  Linant,  or  Liiiant 
Bey  whose  name  is  so  well  known  through  his  conneetion 
with  the  exploration  of  Petra,  and  of  the  antiquities  in  Ethio- 
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I  pin.     He  vas  accompanied  by  liis  wife,  a  French  Udj,  who 

L  greeted  us  coartcouBlj,  and  tno  daughters  of  scmi-AbyBEUiiiui 

•ortgio.     The  latter  were  dressed  in  Orioctal  costume,  but  nn- 

f  Vciltid,     M.  Linant  is  &  tall,  grave  porson,  about  fifty  years  of 

Ho  wore  a  crescent  of  diamonds  ou  his  breast,  and  his 

rcatures  expressed  all  the  dignity  and  repose  of  one  nbo  hnd 

K-ciime  thoroughly  naturalized  in  tbe  East. 

)  the  wind  carried  us  out  into  the  stream,  we  saw  the 
I  towers  of  the  temple  of  laia,  ou  Philat,  through  a  Barago  gorge 
t  of  tbe  river.     The  enoi'mous  masses  of  dark  granite  were  piled 
t  on  either  side  to  a.  height  of  several  hundred  feet,  taking  in 
[  Rome  plfl'^es  the  forms  of  monoliths  nud  sitting  colossi,  one  of 
wbioli  appeared  so  lightly  bulanoed  on  the  loose  Bummit  that  a 
Strong  gale  might  topple  it  down  the  steep.     The  current  in 
the  narrow  channel  waa  so  violent  that  we  could  make  no  head- 
way, but  a  Nubian  boy,  Ewimming  on  a  palm-log,  carried  a 
rope  to  tbe  shore,  and  we  were  at  length  towed  with  much  labor 
more  Iranijuil  basin  girdling  Philse.     The  four  lofty 
towers  of  the  two  pylons,  the  side  corridors  of  pillars  and  the 
exterior  walla  of  the   ttniple  seem  perfectly  preserved,  on  ap- 
proaching the  island,  the  green  turf  of  whose  bnnlcs  and  thfi 
grouping  of  its  palms  (jnite  conceal  the  ruins  of  a  miserable 
Biud  Tillage  which  surronnds  the  Btmotures,     Philae  is  the 
jewel  of  the  Kile,  but  these  ruins  are  an  unsightly  blotch, 
'ffbiuli  tuttvB  uway  half  its  lustre.     The  setting  is  neverthtUsa 
perfect.     The  basin  of  black,  jagged  mountains,  folding  on  all 
Bidos,  yet  half- disclosing  the  avenues  to  Egypt  and  Nubia; 
the  bem  of  emerald  tnrf  at  their  feet,  sprinkled  with  clusters 
of  palm,  and  here  and  there  the  pillar  or  wall  of  a  teraple; 
tbe  ling  of  the  bright  river,  do  longer  turbid  as  in  Lower 
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Egypt :  of  these  it  is  the  centre,  as  it  was  once  the  radiant 
focus  of  their  beauty. 

The  temple,  which  belongs  to  tlie  era  of  the  Ptolemies,  and 
is  little  more  than  two  thousand  years  old,  was  built  by  varioas 
monarchs,  and  is  very  irregular  in  its  plan.  Instead  of  pre- 
eicrving  a  fixed  direction,  it  follows  the  curve  of  the  island,  and 
its  various  corridors  and  pylons  have  been  added  to  each  other 
with  so  little  regard  to  proportion,  that  the  building  is  much 
more  agreeable  when  viewed  as  a  collection  of  detached  part8| 
than  as  a  whole.  From  its  locality,  it  has  suffered  compara- 
tively little  from  the  ravages  of  man,  and  might  be  restored  to 
almost  its  original  condition.  The  mud  which  Coptic  Chris- 
tians plastered  over  the  walls  of  its  sanctuaries  has  concealed, 
but  not  defaced,  their  richly-colored  sculptures,  and  the  palm- 
leaf  and  lutus  capitals  of  its  portico  retain  the  first  brilliancy 
of  their  green  and  blue  tints.  The  double  corridor  of  thirty- 
six  columns,  in  front  of  the  temple,  reaching  to  the  southern 
end  of  the  island,  has  never  been  finished,  some  of  the  capitals 
last  erected  being  unsculptured,  and  others  exhibiting  various 
stages  of  completion.  In  Egypt  one  so  accustoms  himself  to 
looking  back  four  thousand  years,  that  Philae  seems  but  of  yes- 
terday. The  Gothic  Cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  like 
antediluvian  remains,  compared  with  its  apparent  newness  and 
freshness. 

We  examined  the  interior  chambers  with  the  aid  of  a  torch, 
and  I  also  explored  several  secret  passages,  inclosed  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls.  The  sculptures  are  raised  on  the  face 
of  the  stone,  and  painted  in  light  and  brilliant  colors.  They 
represent  Isis  and  Osiris,  with  their  offspring,  the  god  Ilorus, 
which  three  constituted  the  Trinity  worshipped  in  Philaj.     In 
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one  plaoe  Isis  is  seen  gmng  auck  to  the  tufaut  god — ft  groap 
vtich  bore  a  singular  reseuiblaDCe  to  nome  paiiuing  1  Unro 
eevn  of  the  Virgin  and  Cltild.  Tlic  gods  &rc  licre  piiiuted  uf 
fair,  Greek  uomplexion,  and  not,  as  m  the  oldest  tombs  and 
teroples,  of  a  liglit  red.  Their  profiUs  are  svniiuytrical  and 
even  li(<Battftil,  and  tiic  eiubleuia  l>;  wLioh  tlicy  are  surrouudr 
ed,  arc  drawn  and  colored  in  admirable  taste.  Those  fricrDdH 
of  the  African  Race,  who  point  to  Egypt  as  a  proof  of  wlwt 
that  race  has  accotnplisbitd,  are  wholly  mistalccn.  The  only 
iif^ro  fi-uturcB  reprcseuttsd  in  Egyptian  seulpturo  are  those  of 
aUtos  snd  cnptiTes  taken  In  the  Ethiopiaa  wars  of  tho  Pha- 
raoba.  The  temples  and  pyramids  throughout  Natiia,  as  far 
u  the  frontiers  of  Dar-For  and  Abysaiuin,  all  bear  the  hiero- 
glyphs of  tbeso  moDQrohs,  and  there  is  no  ovideiioc  in  all  tha 
Toilcy  of  the  Nile  that  the  Negro  Race  ever  attained  a  higher 
degree  of  clvlllzatiou  than  ia  at  present  exhibited  in  Congo  aud 
Aabantce. 

East  of  the  great  temple  is  a  square,  open  building,  vhoM 
four  sides  are  rows  of  columns,  supporting  an  arcbitrave,  and 
nulled,  at  about  half  their  height,  by  screens  of  stona  Tba 
capitals  ore  all  of  different  design,  yet  exhibit  the  sarae  ex- 
quisite harmony  whidi  charmed  us  In  Heruiontis  and  KsneL 
The  screens  and  pillura  were  evidently  intended  to  have  beco 
eorered  with  sculpture,  and  a  roof  of  sandstone  blocks  vtas  to 
have  been  addi^d,  which  would  Iiavo  made  the  structure  as  per> 
feet  as  it  is  unique.  The  square  block,  or  abacus,  intorpoEcd 
between  the  capital  and  nrcliitr.'LTe,  is  even  higher  tlian  in  the 
pillars  of  Ueriuoutis,  aud  I  tras  ei^uully  pnzilcd  whether  to 
call  it  a  grace  or  a  defect.  There  was  one  thing,  however, 
which  certainly  did  give  a  grace  to  the  building,  end  that  wag 
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oar  breakfast^  which  we  ate  on  a  block  large  enough  to  have 
made  an  altar  for  the  Theban  Jupiter,  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  silent  Arabs.  They  contemplated  the  ruins  of  our  cold 
fowls  with  no  less  interest  than  did  we  those  of  the  temples  of 
Phils. 

Before  returning,  we  crossed  to  the  island  of  Biggeh, 
where  two  pillars  of  a  temple  to  Athor  stand  sentry  before  the 
door  of  a  mud  hut,  and  a  red  granite  colossus  is  lucky  in 
having  no  head,  since  it  is  spared  the  sight  of  such  desecra- 
tion. The  children  of  Biggeh  fairly  drove  us  away  with  the 
cries  of  "  hacksJieesIi  f  "  The  hideous  word  had  been  rung  in 
our  ears  since  leaving  Assouan,  and  when  we  were  again  salut- 
ed with  it,  on  landing  at  the  head  of  the  Cataract,  patience 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  My  friend  took  his  cane  and  I  tlie 
stick  of  my  donkey-driver,  and  since  the  naked  pests  dared 
not  approach  near  enough  to  get  the  backsheesh,  they  finally 
ceased  to  demand  it.  The  word  is  in  every  Nubian  mouth, 
and  the  very  boatmen  and  camel-drivers  as  they  passed  us  said 
"  hacksJieeslL''^  instead  of  "good  morning."  As  it  was  impos- 
sible to  avoid  hearing  it,  I  used  the  word  in  the  same  way, 
and  cordially  returned  the  greeting.  A  few  days  previous,  as 
we  were  walking  on  shore  near  Esneh,  a  company  of  laborers 
in  a  dourra-fielJ  began  the  cry.  I  responded,  holding  out  my 
hand,  whereupon  one  of  the  men  pulled  off  his  white  cotton 
cap  (his  only  garment),  and  offered  it  to  me,  saying :  "  If  you 
are  poor,  take  it." 

Wc  walked  down  to  tlie  edge  of  the  Cataract  and  climbed 
1  rock,  wLich  commanded  a  view  of  the  principal  rapid. 
TLerc  is  nothing  like  a  fall,  and  the  passage  up  and  down  is 
tttendi'd  with  little  peril.     The  bod  of  the  Nile  i.s  filled  with 
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arouiid  wliich  the  ewift.  cui 
I  imngine  Umt  tbu  desccul  t 


I  and 


I   granite  ii 

i  fonnis,  and  I  caa  imngine  Umt  tbu  desccul  tauai  lio  very  cx> 
I  citing,  tliougb  p«rbapB  leas  bd  tbuQ  ttiat  of  tlie  Rupida  of  the 
[■  Si.  Lawrence.  Boats  are  toned  up,  under  the  sufwrintondoiioe 
QO  of  the  raiB,  or  c&j'tuiDs  of  the  Cataract.  There  ore  four 
I  of  these  oifi(M.T3,  with  v,  body  uf  sbuut  two  buodrcd  mea.  The 
I  fei'  varies  froiu  two  to  four  hundred  jjiastreB,  accurdiog  to  the 
}  of  tlic  boat.  One  third  of  Ibe  money  is  divided  among 
:  captains,  and  tlie  remuinder  falls  to  the  portion  of  the  men, 
I  Tbis  also  includes  the  descent,  and  travellers  going  to  tlie 
t  Sticoud  Cataract  and  back,  pay  half  the  fee  oQ  retumicg. 

Od  the  fellovring  morning  we  visited  the  ancient  granita 
I  quarries  of  Aesoaan.     Tbey  lie  in  the  hills,  south  of  the  tawn, 
I  Aiid  wore  than  a  mile  from  the  river.     I  never  Baw  a  more 
I  niBguificent  bed  of  rock.     Its  color  is  a  light  red,  fiocked  with 
green,  and  its  grain  is  very  fine  and  nearly  as  solid  as  par- 
1  phyry.      An  obelisk,  otic  hundred  feet  long  and  twelve  feet 
'  Bijuare  at  t!ie  base,  still  liea  in  the  quarry,  having  been  aban- 
doned ou  account  of  a  slight  fissure  near  its  summit.     Grooves 
wore  afterward  cut,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  it  into  block.^ 
but  for  Bome  reason  or  other  the  design  was  not  carried  out. 
r  In  many  parts  of  the  quarry  the  method  employed  by  the 
I  £gyp''ia»s  to  detach  the  enormous  masses,  is  plainly  to  be 
.     A  shallow  groove  was  first  sunk  along  the  line  of  &ai> 
I  ture,  after  which  mortices  about  three  inches  wide  and  four 
m  deep,  were  cut  at  short  intervals,  for  tho  purpose  if  receiving 
I  woodira  wedges.     These  having  beeu  driven  firmly  into  their 
I*  Bcekcls,  were  saturated  with  water,  and  by  their  expaiutiin 
I  Eorocd  the  solid  grain  asunder. 

We  rode  back  to  the  Clropatra  with  heavy  hearts.     Kverj 
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thing  had  been  prepared  for  our  departurei  my  friend  for  Cairo 
and  Oermany,  and  I  for  the  Nubian  I>e8ert  and  White  Nile 
The  Gk>vemor  of  Afisouan  had  despatched  a  letter  to  the  Qov 
emor  of  Koroako,  asking  him  to  have  camels  ready  for  the 
Desert,  on  my  arriyal,  my  own  letters  to  my  friends  were  fin- 
ished|  my  equipage  had  been  transferred  to  the  shore,  and 
camels  had  arrived  to  transport  it  around  the  Cataract  to  the 
Nubian  village,  where  my  boat  was  in  readiness.  Our  hand- 
some sailor,  Ali«  begged  so  hard  to  be  allowed  to  accompany 
me,  that  I  finally  agreed  to  take  him  as  a  servant,  and  he  was 
already  on  duty.  Achmet  was  nearly  as  cheerful  as  he,  not- 
withstanding he  had  just  written  to  his  &mily  to  say  that  he 
was  going  to  Soudan,  and  had  given  up,  as  he  afterwards  in- 
formed me,  all  hopes  of  ever  seeing  Egypt  again.  The  Amer- 
ican flag  was  run  down,  and  the  Saxe-Coburg  colors — green 
and  white — hoisted  in  its  stead.  We  had  a  parting  visit  from 
the  Governor,  who  gave  me  another  letter  to  Korosko,  and  we 
then  sat  down  to  a  breakfast  for  which  we  had  no  appetite. 
The  camels  were  loaded  and  sent  off  in  advance,  under  Ali's 
charge,  but  I  waited  until  every  man  was  on  board  the  good 
old  vessel  and  ready  to  push  off  for  Cairo.  The  large  main- 
sail was  unshipped  and  laid  over  the  cabin,  and  the  stem-sail, 
only  to  be  used  when  the  south-wind  blows,  hoisted  in  its 
place.  The  tow-rope  was  wound  up  and  stowed  away,  and  the 
large  oars  hung  in  the  rowlocks.  Finally,  every  sailor  was  at 
hiH  post ;  the  moment  came,  and  we  parted,  as  two  men  seldom 
fart,  who  were  strangers  six  weeks  before.  I  goaded  my  don- 
key desperately  over  the  sands,  hastened  the  loading  of  my 
effects,  and  was  speedily  afloat  and  alone  on  the  Nubian  Nile 
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oooked  in  different  etyles,  for  dinner — partly  as  an  eamert  of 
his  skill,  and  partly  to  dispel  my  want  of  spirits.  But  the  fra- 
grant pipe  which  followed  dinner  was  the  true  promoter  of  pa- 
tience, and  '^  Patience,"  says  the  Arab  poet,  "  is  the  key  of 
Content"  My  boat  was  a  small,  slow  craft,  and  Hai's  Heree- 
dee,  the  captain,  the  most  indolent  of  Nubians.  His  weak, 
feminine  face  showed  a  lack  of  character,  which  Achmet  soon 
turned  to  advantage,  by  taking  the  command  into  his  own 
hands.  The  wind  was  barely  strong  enough  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  towing,  and  my  three  sailors  sat  on  the  bow  all 
day,  singing:  ^^ andirhuddee !  andi^rhuddee / *^  as  we  lazily 
ascended  the  river. 

Those  who  do  not  go  beyond  Thebes  are  only  half  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Nile.  Above  Esneh,  it  is  no  longer  a  broad,  laiy 
current,  watering  endless  fields  of  wheat  and  groves  of  palm, 
bounded  in  the  distance  by  level  lines  of  yellow  mountain-walls. 
It  is  narrower,  clearer  and  more  rapid,  and  its  valley,  after 
the  first  scanty  field  of  wheat  or  dourra,  strikes  the  foot  of 
broken  and  rocky  ranges,  through  the  gaps  in  which  the  winds 
of  the  Desert  have  spilled  its  sands.  There  is  not  the  same 
pale,  beautiful  monotony  of  color,  but  the  landscapes  arc  full 
of  striking  contrasts,  and  strongly  accented  lights  and  shadows. 
Here,  in  Nubia,  these  characteristics  arc  increased,  and  the 
Nile  becomes  a  river  of  the  North  under  a  Southern  sun.  The 
mountains  rise  on  either  hand  from  the  water's  edge ;  piles  of 
dark  sandstone  or  porphyry  rock,  sometimes  a  thousand  feet  in 
height,  where  a  blade  of  grass  never  grew,  every  notch  and  jug 
9n  their  crests,  every  fissure  on  their  sides,  revealed  in  an 
ntmosj)herc  so  pure  and  crystalline,  that  nothing  but  one  of  our 
cloudless  mid-win: (J r  <l;fj  s  can  e  [\u\\  it.      Their  hue  near  at 
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bnnil  is  a  glowing  lirown;  la  the  diBtoiioe  an  iutense  violet. 
On  the  weateTubnuk  tliej  are  lower;  and  tlie  saod  of  tbut  vast 
Desert,  whioli  Btrotcbea  unlirokeu  to  tbe  Atlantic,  Uaa  heaped 
iteclf  ocer  their  shoulders  and  poured  long  driftE  atid  rills  e 
to  tlie  water.  In  eolor  it  Is  a  tnnttjr  gold,  almoBt  approaob- 
IDg  a  Balmon  tint,  and  its  glow  at  sonriae  equals  that  of  the 
snow-fields  of  the  Alps. 

Tbc  aruble  land  is  a  mere  beni,  a  few  yards  in  Lreadth  o 
either  side  of  tbe  river.  It  supjwrts  a  few  scattering  dat^ 
palius,  which  are  the  principal  depoodence  of  the  Nubians. 
The;  are  taxed  ut  the  rate  of  a  piastre  and  a  half  each,  annii*L 
ally,  the  trees  being  counted  every  five  years  by  a  Goverumuni' 
officer  appointed  for  thai  purpose.  If  half  of  them  should  dia 
in  the  mean  time,  the  tax  remains  the  same  until  the  nest 
Goant.  The  trees  are  seven  years  in  coming  to  maturity,  afler 
which  Ihey  produce  dates  for  seven  years,  and  then  grnduallj 
decay.  They  are  male  and  female,  and  are  generally  planted 
BO  that  the  pollen  may  be  blown  from  tbc  male  to  tbe  femala 
flowers.  In  some  parts  of  Egypt  tbia  impregnation  is  artiB- 
oially  produced.  The  banks  arc  planted  with  wheat,  beans  and' 
a  ejiecies  of  Inpin,  from  which  bread  is  made,  and  nbercv 
little  shelf  of  soil  is  found  along  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
creaking  sakios  turn  day  and  night  to  give  life  to  patches  of  douf 
ra  and  cotton.  In  a,  rough  slied,  protected  from  the  sun  by  palmi> 
mats,  a  cow  or  buffalo  walks  a  weary  round,  raising  tbe  water, 
which  is  conveyed  iu  small  channels,  built  of  clay,  w  all  tlM 
numerous  beds  into  wbicb  tbe  field  is  divided.  These  are  filt 
ed,  in  regular  euccession  to  the  depth  of  two  inebcB,  and  then 
left  to  stand  until  dried  by  tbe  snn.  Tbe  process  is  continued 
notil  the  grain  is  nearly  ripe.     The  Hakias  pay  a  tax  of  threA 
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himdred  piastres  a  year,  levied  in  lieu  of  a  ground  tax,  wliioh  the 
Egyptians  pay.  With  all  their  labor,  the  inhabitants  scarcely 
produce  enough  to  support  themselves,  and  the  children  are 
sent  to  Cairo  at  an  early  age,  where  they  become  house-ser- 
vants, and  like  the  Swiss  and  Savoyards,  send  home  a  portion 
of  their  earnings.  This  part  of  Nubia  is  inhabited  by  the 
Kenoos  tribe,  who  speak  a  language  of  their  own.  They  and 
their  language  are  designated  by  the  general  name  of  Bardhra 
(nearly  equivalent  to  ''  barbarians'')  by  the  Arabs.  They  are 
more  stupid  than  the  Egyptian  Fellahs,  but  their  character  for 
truth  and  honesty  is  superior.  In  my  walks  on  shore,  I  found 
them  very  friendly,  and  much  less  impudent  than  the  Nubians 
about  Assouan. 

The  northern  part  of  Nubia  is  rich  in  Egyptian  remains, 
but  I  hastened  on  without  visiting  them,  passing  the  temples 
of  Dab6d,  Kalabshce,  Dakkeh,  Dendoor  and  Sebooa,  which 
looked  at  me  invitingly  from  the  western  bank.  Near  Dendoor 
I  crossed  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  on  the  fourth  afternoon 
after  leaving  Assouan,  Rais  Hereedee  pointed  out  in  the  dis- 
tance the  mountain  of  Korosko,  the  goal  of  the  voyage.  I  was 
charmed  with  the  near  prospect  of  desert  life,  but  I  fancied 
Achmet  was  rather  grave,  since  all  beyond  was  an  unknown 
region  to  him.  The  sharp  peak  of  the  mountain  gradually 
drew  nearer,  and  at  dusk  my  boat  was  moored  to  a  palm-tree, 
in  front  of  the  village  of  Korosko. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour,  I  received  a  visit  from  the  Gov- 
ernor, Moussa  Effendi,  who  brought  me  good  news.  A  caravan 
bad  just  arrived  from  Sennaar,  and  camels  were  in  readiness 
*br  the  journey  to  Berber,  in  Ethiopia.  This  was  very  lucky, 
for  merchants  are  frequently  detained  at  Korosko  twenty  or 


IJiirty  flajB,  and  I  had  anticipated  a  delay  of  at  leaM  a  week. 
I  nisi]  learned  timt  Dr.  Kuoblechcr,  tbo  Ajioatolio  Vicar  of  tlio 
Cntholic  MisBiona  in  Central  Africa,  Iiad  left  fur  Kliartoum 
about  twettjf  Jays  previnua.  Tbe  Governor  was  profuse  in  liiS 
oOers  of  asgigtAQce,  stating  that  as  Shekh  Abou-Mohanuned,  a 
liliicf  of  the  Abnbdeh  tribe,  througb  whose  territories  my  road 
lay,  waa  Iben  in  Koroeko,  he  would  be  enabled  to  make  every 
arrangement  fur  tay  safety  and  coDveniaQce. 

Early  the  neit  itiomiDg  my  eqnijiage  waa  taken  ashore 
and  my  tent  pitched  for  ibe  first  time,  luidcr  a  clamp  of  palm 
tree?,  overlooking  tbe  Nile.  Leaving  All  to  act  as  gnard,  I 
toolf  Achmct  aud  walked  ap  to  the  village  of  Korosko,  which, 
is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Ibc  shore,  at  the  foot  of  ths 
liifly  Djebel  Koroslto,  The  Governor's  mansion  was  a  mud 
but,  difiering  from  tbe  other  huts  in  size  only.  IHs  Excellen 
cy  received  me  cordially,  and  immediately  eont  for  Sbckh 
Abou- Mohammed,  with  whom  the  contract  for  camcla  must  be 
made.  The  ^hckh  was  a  tall,  imposing  personage,  with  a 
dark-brown  complexion,  but  perfetlly  straigbl  ajid  regular  fea- 
tures. He  was  acoompanieil  by  a  superb  attendant — an  Abab- 
ileb,  six  feet  two  incbea  in  height,  with  abarp,  symmetrical 
fentares,  and  a  fine,  fierce  eye.  His  halt  was  raised  perpondiou- 
larly  from  his  forehead,  but  on  each  side  hung  down  in  a  great 
number  of  little  twists,  smeared  with  mutton-fat  and  castor-oiL 
His  long  cotton  mantle  waa  wrapped  around  him  IHce  a  Greek 
ohiamys,  and  his  bearing  was  as  manly  aud  majestic  as  that  of 
an  Ajai  or  a  Diomed.  There  was  some  coutrorersy  about  tbs 
number  of  camcln;  Achmct  and  I  had  decided  that  we  should. ' 
not  reijuire  more  than  five,  and  the  Shekh  insifited  that  ws« 
•hould  take  more,  but  finally  agreed  to  furnish  us  with  six,  in* 
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doding  one  for  the  guide,  at  the  price  paid  by  officers  of  the 
Ooyemment — ninety  piastres  (four  dollars  and  fifty  cents)  each, 
to  El  Mekheyref,  the  capital  of  Dar  Berber,  a  journey  of  four- 
teen days.  This  included  the  services  of  camel- drivers,  and 
all  other  expenses,  except  the  hire  of  the  guide,  whose  fee  was 
that  of  a  camel — ^ninety  piastres.  Merchants  who  travel  this 
route,  pay  according  to  the  weight  of  their  loads,  and  frequent- 
ly from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
piastres. 

Soon  after  returning  to  my  tent,  I  was  again  visited  by  the 
Governor,  who  found  my  choice  Latakieh  very  acceptable  to  his 
taste.  I  therefore  presented  him  with  two  or  three  pounds  of 
it,  and  some  gunpowder,  which  he  received  in  a  way  that  made 
me  sure  of  his  good  offices.  Shekh  Abou-Mohammcd  also 
came  down,  inspected  my  baggage,  and  was  satisfied  that  the 
camels  would  not  be  overloaded.  He  declared,  however,  that  the 
four  gccrhchs,  or  water-skios,  which  I  had  brought  from  Cairo, 
would  not  be  sufficient,  and  as  none  were  to  be  purchased  in 
Korosko,  loaned  me  four  more  for  tlie  journey,  on  my  agreeing 
to  pay  him  half  their  value.  I  also  paid  him  for  the  camels,  ho 
giving  a  formal  receipt  therefor,  which  was  intrusted  to  the 
guide,  to  be  delivered  to  the  Governor  of  Berber,  on  our  arri- 
val there.  Three  short,  black  Arabs  of  the  Bishdree  tribe,  with 
immense  bushy  heads  of  twisted  and  greased  hair,  were  pre- 
sented to  me  as  the  camel-drivers.  After  receiving  their  share 
of  the  money  (for  the  camels  belonged  to  them),  they  squatted 
down  together  and  occupied  an  hour  or  two  in  counting  and 
dividing  it.  One  of  them  then  took  a  long  palm-rope,  and 
Went  into  the  desert  to  catch  the  animals,  while  the  others  re- 
mained to  assist  in  arranging  the  baggage  into  Benarate  loada 
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The  caravan  from  Seonaar  brought  twelTc  ^irtiffes,  wbicli 
Iin(J  Iwcn  captured  iii  tbe  foreste  of  tlie  Bine  Nile,  as  a  prescot 
from  Lattif  Pa?hn,  Governor  of  Souddn,  to  Abbaa  Pa^ha. 
Ttiey  were  in  good  condition,  Dotwitb standing  tlio  toIUonie 
moroh  ooross  tbe  Nubian  Deiert  Tlic  officer  nlio  had  them 
in  charge  informed  me  tliut  they  miide  frequent  efforts  to 
escape,  and  one  of  them,  which  broke  from  ita  keeper's  bold, 
was  ouly  recaptured  after  a  clinse  of  fieveral  houra.  Four 
large  trading-boots  were  in  readiueBS,  to  convey  them  to  As- 
sOuan,  and  tbe  graoefol  croalurea  stood  on  the  bank,  with  their 
heada  almost  teaching  tbe  orowna  of  tbe  date-trees,  looking 
with  wonder  on  the  busy  scene  below.  For  a  long  time  lUey 
refused  to  eDter  the  unsteady  barges,  but  at  last,  trembling 
with  fear,  they  were  forced  on  board  and  floated  away,  their 
slim  necks  towering  like  masts  in  the  distance. 

There  was  a  small  tent  on  tbe  bank,  pitched  not  &r  from 
mine.  Its  occupant,  a.  one-eyed,  olive-faced  yonog  man,  in 
Egyptian  costume,  camo  to  pay  rae  a  visit,  and  I  foand  that 
ho  was  a  son  of  M,  Lioact,  by  a  former  Abyssinian  wife.  Ho 
was  then  making  bis  second  trip  to  8oudiin,  as  s  merchant,  on 
a  capital  of  twenty-five  thousand  piastres,  which  his  fatlier  had 
given  him.  Altbongh  he  only  required  twelve  camcia,  ho  had 
been  eight  days  in  Korosko  waiting  for  them,  and  was  still 
waiting  when  I  left.  Be  was  accompanied  by  a  young  French- 
man, who  was  one  of  tbe  grandest  liars  I  ever  met.  He  told 
me  with  a  grave  face,  that  he  had  travelled  from  Algiers  to 
Egypt  through  the  Great  Sahara,  aud  had  on  one  occasion 
gone  eight  days  without  water,  and  tbe  thermometer  one  hiltt- 
dred  aud  twenty-6ve  degri'os  in  tbe  shade  1  The  son  of  tho 
former  Mck  (king)  of  Shendy — the  same  fierce  old  anvag*  who 
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burned  to  death  Ismail  Pasha  and  his  soldiers — was  also  in 
Korosko,  and  visited  me  daring  the  day.  He  held  some  office 
ander  Oovcmment,  which  made  him  responsible  for  the  seen- 
ritj  of  travellers  and  merchandise  in  the  Desert,  and  his  pres- 
ence probably  facilitated  my  arrangements.  He  was  a  Btrik« 
ingly  handsome  man,  and  wore  a  superb  Cashmere  shawl 
twisted  around  his  head  as  a  turban. 

The  water-skins  were  soaked  in  the  Nile  all  day,  to  pre* 
pare  them  for  use.  Achmet,  backed  by  the  Oovemorls  au- 
thority, ransacked  the  village  for  farther  supplies  of  provisions, 
but  the  place  was  miserably  poor,  and  he  only  succeeded  in 
procuring  two  pounds  of  butter,  a  few  fowls,  and  some  bread* 
There  were  pigeons  in  abundance,  however,  and  he  cooked  a 
sufficient  number  to  last  us  two  or  three  days.  The  fowls 
were  placed  in  a  light  cafassj  or  coop,  to  be  carried  on  the  top 
of  the  baggage.  Ali,  proud  of  his  new  station,  worked  faith- 
fully, and  before  night  all  our  preparations  were  completed 
I  then  sent  for  a  barber,  had  my  hair  shorn  close  to  the  skin, 
and  assumed  the  complete  Egyptian  costume.  I  was  already 
accustomed  to  the  turban  and  shawl  around  the  waist,  and  the 
addition  of  a  light  silk  sidrce,  or  shirt,  and  trowscrs  which 
contained  eighteen  yards  of  muslin,  completed  the  dress,  whicli 
in  its  grace,  convenience,  and  adaptation  to  the  climate  aiid 
babits  of  the  East,  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  Frank  cos* 
t'lme.  It  allows  complete  freedom  of  the  limbs,  while  the 
most  sensitive  parts  of  the  body  are  thoroughly  protected  from 
vhanges  of  temperature.  The  legs,  especially,  are  even  less 
fettered  by  the  wide  Turkish  trowscrs  than  by  a  Highland  kilt, 
and  they  fold  themselves  under  you  naturally  and  comfortably 
in  the  characteristic  attitude  of  the  OricntalsL     The  turban 
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^'Vliich  appears  ao  hot  ani  cumbrouB,  if  in  roality  i!qo1,  and  im- 
I  t>erTiouB  to  the  fiercest  sun  thut  ever  blazed. 

After  dinner,  I  seated  myself  at  the  tt'n»  door,  mnpiicd  In 
I  loy  cai)ot«,  and  gave  myself  up  to  the  pipe  of  medilation.  It 
1  was  a  Bplcndid  starlit  evening.  Not  n  blade  of  the  palin- 
I  loaves  was  elirring,  and  the  only  soundB  I  lieard  vera  the  mel- 
[  aneliolv  drone  of  sakias  along  the  river,  and  the  cry  of  the 
[  jackal  among  the  hills.  The  Nile  had  already  become  my 
3.  endeared  to  me  not  more  by  the  grand  asaiiciations  of 
I  itfi  eldest  human  history  tlisu  by  the  rest  and  the  patienee 
I  which  I  bad  breathed  in  its  calm  otnioH[)hcre.  Now  I  nafi  to 
I  Jcavo  it  for  the  untried  Desert,  and  the  strange  regions  beyond, 
I  where  I  ahoiild  Gad  its  aspect  changed.  Would  it  still  give 
I  tuo  the  same  health  of  body,  the  same  peace  and  eontentmeot 
[  ofaoul?  "  Achmet,"  said  I  to  the  Thebnn,  who  was  sitting 
I  not  fcr  off,  silently  smoking,  "  we  are  going  into  strange  coun- 
— hare  you  no  fear  ?"  "  You  remember,  master,"  he  an- 
I  swered,  "  that  we  left  Cairo  on  o.  lucky  day,  and  why  should  I 
,   (ear,  Eince  all  things  are  in  the  hands  of  Allah  ?" 


Ejruab,  Uii  Ababdab  ObMl 
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t  the  map  will  expUin  llie  neoewity  of  mj  Deiert  I 
jaarnty.  Tbn  Nile,  ot  Koronto  (whioli  10  in  Ut.  ii"  36'),  I 
m^w  a  tliarp  bend  to  the  west,  %ad  la  ucondiug  hi«  rnimk  I 
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Tcis  iri  a  sou lli- westerly  direction  ncuHy  to  Dnugnia, 
FUicnce  BDUlh  tu  Edabbc,  io  tut.  \S°,  aftur  wliii'ti  his  course  is 
r  norlh-euBt  as  for  us  !at.  H'°  30',  wliere  lie  agdiu  reaames  tUo 
general  Boutliern   direction.      The  torinini  of  Uiii   immense 
I  onrvp,  called  by  ibe  nneients  the  "  elbows"  of  tlie  Nile,  are 
I  Knroslco   and   Abuu-HaRitncd,  in    southern    Nubia.      About 
r  ninety  miles  above  the  former  place,  at  Wadi  Haifa,  is  the 
BOoond  cataract  of  the  Nile,  the  Southern  Thule  of  Egyptian 
I  tourbta.     The  river,  between  that  point  and  Dongola,  is  so 
broken  by  rapids,  that  vesfiels  can  only  pa^a  durinc  the  inun- 
datiou,  and  then  with  great  difficulty  and  danger.     The  exi- 
gencies of  trade  have  eatabliuhtd,  do  doubt  since  the  earliest 
■-times,  the  Bhorter  route  through  the  Desert.    The  distance  be- 
reen  Korosko  and  Ah  on- Hammed,  by  the  river,  is  more  than 
I  hundred  miles,  while  by  the  Desert,  it  is,  according  to 
f  ny  reckoning,  only  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  miles.     The 
I  fbruier  caravan  roule  led  directly  from  Assouan  to  Berber  and 
I  Shendy,  and  lay  some  distance  to  the  eastward  of  that  from 
I  'Korosko.     It  is  the  same  travelled  by  Brace  and  Burckhnrdt, 
[  bnt  is  now  almost  entirely  abandoned,  since  the  countries  of 
I  Boudiln  have  been  made  tributary  to  Egypt.     It  lies  through 
I  k  chain  of  valleys,  inhabited  by  tho  Ababdeb  Arabs,  and  no- 
*  cording  to  Burokhardt,  there  are  trees  and  water,  at  short  in- 
icrvnls,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way.     The  same  traveller 
thus  describes  the  route  from  Korosko  ;  "  On  that  road  the 
traveller  Buds  only  a  single  well,  which  is  situated  midway, 
four  long  days  distant  from  Berber  and  as  many  from  Seboos 
Fnear  Korosko],     A  great  inconvenience  on  that  road  is  that 
leither   trees   nor   shrubs   are   anywhere  found,  whence  tho 
mels  are  much  distressed  for  food,  and  passengers  arc  obli^ 
0  carr^  wood  with  them  to  dress  their  meata." 
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On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  December ,  the  water-skioa 
were  filled  from  the  Nile,  the  baggage  carefallj  divided  into 
separate  loads,  the  unwilling  camels  received  their  burdens, 
and  I  mounted  a  dromedary  for  the  first  time.  My  little  cara- 
van consisted  of  six  camels,  including  that  of  the  guide.  As 
it  was  put  in  motion,  the  Governor  and  Shekh  Abou-Moham- 
med  wished  me  a  safe  journey  and  the  protection  of  Allah. 
We  passed  the  miserable  hamlet  of  Korosko,  turned  a  comer 
of  the  mountain-chain  into  a  narrow  stony  valley,  and  in  a  few 
minutofl  lost  sight  of  the  Nile  and  his  belt  of  palms.  Thence- 
forth, for  many  days,  the  only  green  thing  to  be  seen  in  all  the 
wilderness  was  myself.  After  two  or  three  hours'  travel,  we 
passed  an  encampment  of  Arabs,  where  my  Bisharecs  added 
another  camel  for  their  own  supplies,  and  two  Nubians,  mount- 
ed on  donkeys,  joined  us  for  the  march  to  Berber.  The  first 
day's  journey  lay  among  rugged  hills,  thrown  together  confus- 
edly, with  no  apparent  system  or  direction.  They  were  of  jet 
black  sandstone,  and  resembled  immense  piles  of  coke  and  an- 
thracite. The  small  glens  and  basins  inclosed  in  this  chaos 
were  filled  with  glowing  yellow  sand,  which  in  many  places 
streamed  down  the  crevices  of  the  black  rocks,  like  rivulets  of 
fire.  The  path  was  strewn  with  hollow  globes  of  hard,  black 
stones,  precisely  resembling  cannon-balls.  The  guide  gave 
me  one  of  the  size  of  a  rifle-bullet,  with  a  seam  around  the 
centre,  as  if  cast  in  a  mould.  The  thermometer  showed  a 
temperature  of  eighty  degrees  at  two  r.  m.,  but  the  heat  was 
tempered  by  a  pure,  fresh  breeze.  After  eight  hours'  travel,  1 
made  my  first  camp  at  sunset,  in  a  little  hollow  inclosed  by 
mountains,  where  a  gray  jackal,  after  being  twice  shot  at,  camo 
and  looked  into  the  door  of  the  tent. 


iKt 


I  fouDd  droiuedury-ri^mg  tiot  nt  all  difficult.  Urie  sits  oa 
■  verjr  \alty  8«at,  witL  his  feet  oroesud  orer  tbc  auiuial'a  shoui- 
r  resting  od  hk  nvck.  The  body  ia  obliged  to  rock  baok- 
niid  forward,  on  aceoual  of  tlie  long,  Bwicging  gait,  and 
B  tboro  is  DO  slay  or  fulcrum  except  tt  blunt  pommel,  aroani] 
rliich  the  legs  wee  crowed,  some  little  power  of  eijuilibrium  is 
ry.  My  drnmcdory  was  a  etroiig,  stately  faesst,  of  k 
'  light  cream  color,  and  bo  ercn  a  gait,  tlint  it  would  bear  Iho 
Arab  test :  tlmt  is,  one  migbt  driuk  a  cup  of  ooflee,  while  go- 
1  a  fall  trot,  without  spilling  a  drop,  I  found  a  great 
idvaiitage  in  the  use  of  the  Oriciitol  costume.  My  trowsors 
nvcd  the  lega  perfuift  freedom  of  motion,  and  I  soon  leurncd 
nnny  different  modes  of  crnegiug  thoso  mciuberii,  that  no 
ay  was  sufficient  to  exhaust  ttiem.  The  rising  and  kneeling 
f  the  animul  !s  huitardDus  at  first,  as  his  long  kgs  double  Ui- 
;hor  like  a  enrpwiter's  rule,  and  you  are  thrown  backwards 
it  thou  fotwards,  and  then  backwards  again,  but  ibe  trick  of 
it  is  soon  learned.  The  soreness  and  fatigue  of  which  many 
ravoUors  complain,  I  never  felt,  and  I  attribute  much  of  it  to 
e  Frank  droRs.  I  rode  from  eight  to  ten  hours  a.  day,  read 
i  even  dreamed  in  the  saddle,  and  was  at  night  as  &esh  and 
(flnwcuried  as  when  I  moncted  in  the  morning. 

My  caravun  waa  accompanied  by  four  Arabs.     The  guide, 

'oub,  was  an  old  Ababdoh,  who  knew  all  the  Desert  between 

]  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile,  as  far  south  as  Abyssinia.     The 

nnl-drivera  were  of  the  great  Bishfiree  tribe,  which  ejt<*tids 

im  Sheudy,  in  Ethiopia,  through  the  eastern  portion  of  the 

Wubtan  Desert,  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt     They  owned  the 

■  burden  camels,  which  they  urged  along  with  the  cry  of  "  To- 

Shekli  Abd'cl  Kador  I "    and  a  shrill  barbaric  song,  the 
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rcfnin  of  which  was :  "  0  Prophet  of  God,  help  the  camels  and 
•bring  us  safely  to  our  journey's  end  1 "  They  were  very  sus- 
ceptible to  cold,  and  a  temperature  of  50°,  which  we  frequent' 
ly  had  in  the  morning,  made  them  tremble  like  aspen  leaves, 
and  they  were  sometimes  so  benumbed  that  they  could  scarcely 
load  the  camels.  They  were  proud  of  their  enormous  heads 
of  hair,  which  they  wore  parted  on  both  temples,  the  middle 
portion  being  drawn  into  an  upright  mass,  six  inches  in  height^ 
while  the  side  divisions  hung  over  the  ears  in  a  multitude  of 
little  twists.  These  love-locks  they  anointed  every  morning 
with  suet,  and  looked  as  if  they  had  slept  in  a  hard  frost,  until 
the  heat  had  melted  the  fat.  I  thought  to  flatter  one  of  them 
as  he  performed  the  operation,  by  exclaiming  "  Beautiful !" — 
but  he  answered  coolly :  "  You  speak  truth :  it  is  very  beauti- 
ful." Through  the  central  mass  of  hair  a  wooden  skewer  was 
stuck,  in  order  to  scratch  the  head  without  disturbing  the 
arrangement.  They  wore  long  swords,  carried  in  a  leathern 
scabbard  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  sometimes  favored  us  with 
a  war-dance,  which  consisted  merely  in  springing  into  the  air 
with  a  brandished  sword  and  turning  around  once  before  com« 
ing  down.  Their  names  were  El  Emeem,  Hossayn  and  AIL 
We  called  the  latter  Shekh  Ali,  on  account  of  his  hair.  He 
wore  nothing  but  a  ragged  cotton  clout,  yet  owned  two  camels, 
had  a  tent  in  the  Desert,  and  gave  Achmet  a  bag  of  dollars  to 
carry  for  him.  I  gave  to  El  Emeem,  on  account  of  his  shrill 
voice,  the  nickname  of  Wisr  (wild  goose),  by  which  he  was 
thenceforth  called.  They  were  all  very  devout,  retiring  a  short 
distance  from  the  road  to  say  their  prayers,  at  the  usual  hours 
uid  performing  the  prescribed  ablutions  with  sand,  instead  of 
A'ater. 


I 
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On  Ibe  eecotid  mnrniiig  ve  paaseil  tbroogli  a  gorge  in  tLe 
blnvk  hills,  Slid  eclcreil  a  rugion  called  Et  Bilmn,  or  "Tho 
Gates."  Here  tie  mountaius,  tliougli  stil!  grouped  iii  tlio  sam^ 
disorder,  were  more  open  and  gave  room  to  plnine  of  stmd  eeV' 
end  milea  in  length.  The  narrow  openings,  tlirongh  vhioli  the 
road  pusses  from  one  plain  to  ajiother,  gave  rUe  to  tho  namo. 
The  mountains  are  higher  tliau  on  the  Nile,  and  present  tho 
most  wonderful  configura lions— towers,  fortrcsscB,  walls,  pync 
miiiB,  tcmplea  in  ruin,  of  an  iviky  blackneEiB  near  at  hand,  but 
tinged  of  a  deep,  glowing  riolel  liuu  iu  tie  distanoe.  Towards 
Doon  I  saw  a  mirage — a  lake  in  which  tlie  broken  peaks  were 
roBcclgd  with  great  distinctness.  One  of  Ihe  Nubians  who  vae 
with  Ds,  pointed  out  a  spot  where  ho  was  obliged  to  climb  ihe 
rocks,  the  previous  summer,  to  avoid  being  drowned.  During 
the  heavy  tropical  rains  which  sometimes  fall  here,  the  htm- 
dreda  of  pyramidal  bills  pour  down  such  floods  that  tbe  sand 
cannot  immediately  drink  them  op,  and  the  vatlcys  are  turned 
into  lakes.  The  man  described  tho  roaring  of  tbe  waters, 
down  the  clefts  of  tbe  rocks,  as  something  terribla  In  sum- 
mer the  passage  of  the  Desert  is  much  more  arduous  than  in 
winter,  and  many  men  and  camels  perish.  Tho  road  was 
btrewn  with  bones  and  carcasses,  and  I  freijnently  counted  twen- 
ty dead  camels  within  a  stone's  throw.  The  stoue-hoapa  wluch 
arc  seen  on  all  tho  spurs  of  the  hills,  as  landmarks  for  cara- 
vans, bave  become  neclcss,  since  one  could  find  his  way  by  the 
bones  in  the  sand.  My  guide,  who  was  a  great  believer  in 
afritcs  and  devils,  said  that  formerly  many  persona  lost  the 
way  and  perished  from  thirst,  all  of  which  was  the  work  of 
evil  spirits. 

My  next  camp  was  in  the  midst  of  a  high  circular  plain. 
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iiirromided  by  hundreds  of  black  peaks.  Here  I  bad  an  unex- 
pected visit.  I  was  sitting  in  my  tent,  about  eight  o  clock, 
when  I  heard  the  tramp  of  dromedaries  outside,  and  a  strange 
voice  saying :  ana  wahed  Ingleez  (I  am  an  Englishman).  It 
proved  to  be  Capt.  Peel,  of  the  British  Navy,  (son  of  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel),  who  was  returning  from  a  journey  to  Khar- 
toum and  Kordofan.  He  was  attended  by  a  single  guide,  and 
carried  only  a  water-skin  and  a  basket  of  bread.  He  had 
travelled  nearly  day  and  night  since  leaving  Berber,  and  would 
finish  the  journey  from  that  place  to  Korosko — a  distance  of 
four  hundred  miles — in  seven  days.  He  spent  an  hour  with 
me,  and  then  pushed  onward  through  "  The  Gates "  towards 
the  Nile.  It  had  been  his  intention  to  penetrate  into  Dar- 
Ffir,  a  country  yet  unvisited  by  any  European,  but  on  reach- 
ing Obeid,  the  Capital  of  Kordofan,  his  companion,  a  Syrian 
Arab,  fell  sick,  and  he  was  himself  attacked  with  the  ague. 
This  decided  him  to  return,  and  he  had  left  his  baggage  and 
servants  to  follow,  and  was  making  for  England  with  all  speed. 
He  was  provided  with  all  the  necessary  instruments  to  make 
his  travel  useful  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  and  the  failure 
of  his  plans  is  much  to  be  regretted.  I  was  afterwards  inform- 
ed by  M.  Linant  that  he  met  Capt.  Peel  on  the  following  da}', 
and  supplied  him  with  water  enough  to  reach  the  Nile. 

Towards  noon,  on  the  third  day,  we  passed  the  last  of  the 
"Gates,"  and  entered  the  Bahr  hcla  Ma  (River  without 
Water),  a  broad  plain  of  burning  yellow  sand.  The  gateway 
is  very  imposing,  especially  on  the  eastern  side,  where  it  is 
broken  by  a  valley  or  gorge  of  Tartarean  blackness.  As  we 
passed  the  last  peak,  my  guide,  who  had  ridden  in  advance 
dismounted  beside  what  si^emed  to  be  a  collection  of  graves — 

8* 
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I  littlti  riilgoc  of  Hund,  with  Tuugh  head  ami  foot  atoues.  Tic  sat 
I  by  OQo  trhii^h  he  had  juat  maile.  As  I  came  up  he  infunned 
Ime  that  all  travellorB  who  cro§sed  t.ho  Nubiaa  Deeort,  for  the 
Kfirtit  tiino,  are  here  experted  to  pay  a  toll,  or  fee  to  ths  guide 
Wtiii  CKDiel-men.  "  But  what  if  I  do  not  choose  to  poy?"  I 
^tskcd.  "Titen  yoii  ivill  immediately  perigli,  anil  be  buried 
Ihero      ThegriiVL's  arc  those  of  pereoag  who  refu§ed  to  r"*y-" 

■  Aa  I  had  no  viah  to  occupy  the  beaatiful  monsd  be  had  bosp- 
ftcd  for  we,  with  tho  thigh-bones  of  a  camel  at  the  head  and 

■  foot,  I  gave  the  men  n  few  pia.^trcB,  andpaased  the  place,  lie 
w  tben  ]>lucked  up  the  bonea  and  threw  them  away,  and  reatorad 
vthe  sand  to  its  original  level* 

I  The  Bahr  bela  Ma  spread  out  before  ua,  glittering  in  the 
rhot  Ran.  About  a  mile  to  the  eastward  lay  (apparently)  a  lake 
mvt  blue  water,  Bceds  and  watcr-planta  grew  on  its  margin, 
I  ftnd  its  smooth  surface  rclleeted  the  rugged  outUni;  of  the  hiUa 

■  beynod.  The  Waterleas  Rixet  is  about  two  miles  in  breadth, 
W  uid  appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  the  bed  of  a  large  stream. 

P       ■  Burekhardt  givM  tJie  MowiDg  mcoudI  of  Uic  une  ciuf  nm,  In  hli 

■  trareUio  Niibiii:  "In  twolioure  uid  n  lulf  we  «iune  to  a  pliiin  on  ths 
Wtfy^oHheiaiMMuinei^eAAkah'tdBfnat,  ttic  R<«ki  of  Ilie  GirU.   Iters 

■  the  ArvliB  whii  aurvc  at  gitidte  ihroiigli  tliAse  nmUDtnina  have  d«TiscJ  « 
KdngaUr  muJe  oT  exioriing  prieenls  Irom  Ibe  traTelter;  tlipy  alight  at 
KecfloiD  s|>at(in  the  Aknbet  «1  Bcnitt.  and  hrga  prcscut;  if  it  urefiued, 
Vlhoy  ZfAXeei  %  h«ap  ofund,  and  mould  it  into  ihc  form  of  a  •limiautiv* 

■  iDinb,  ODil  then  placing  b  atone  *t  tnch  of  tlie  extrciDiUes,  Ibcy  ap- 
^priso  ihe  tntvcUcr  that  tiia  lomb  umade;  mcanicg.  |}iat  hencefirward, 

■  llicre  will  bo  no  wcarity  for  him.  in  thia  rocky  wildemeae.  Wo«  per- 
■Whb  ftj  a  triHing  coatribalion.  rather  than  have  their  grave*  made  b» 
t  litre  tbair  ej'M;  there  were,  however,  several  lombs  of  this  deEciijiliuii 
B  dlipennl  over  111*  plain.* 
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It  crosses  all  the  caravan  routes  in  the  desert,  and  is  supposed 
to  extend  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea.  It  may  have  been 
the  oatlct  for  the  river,  before  its  waters  forced  a  passage 
through  the  primitive  chains  which  cross  its  bed  at  Assouan 
and  Kalabshee.  A  geological  exploration  of  this  part  of  Afri« 
ca  could  not  fail  to  produce  very  interesting  results.  Beyond 
the  Bahr  bcia  Ma  extends  the  broad  central  plateau  of  the 
Desert,  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  vast  reach 
of  yellow  sand,  dotted  with  low,  isolated  hills,  which  in  some 
places  are  based  on  large  beds  of  light-gray  sandstone  of  an 
unusually  fine  and  even  grain.  Small  towers  of  stone  have 
been  erected  on  the  hills  nearest  the  road,  in  order  to  guide 
the  couriers  who  travel  by  night.  Near  one  of  them  the  guide 
pointed  out  the  grave  of  a  merchant,  who  had  been  murdered 
there  two  years  previous,  by  his  three  slaves.  The  latter  es- 
caped into  the  Desert,  but  probably  perished,  as  they  were 
never  heard  of  afterwards.  In  the  smooth,  loose  sand,  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  reviving  my  forgotten  knowledge  of  track- 
ography,  and  soon  learned  to  distinguish  the  feet  of  hyenas, 
foxes,  ostriches,  lame  camels  and  other  animals.  The  guide 
assured  me  that  there  were  devils  in  the  Desert,  but  one  only 
sees  them  when  he  travels  alone. 

On  this  plain  the  mirage,  which  first  appeared  in  the  Biban, 
presented  itself  under  a  variety  of  wonderful  aspects.  Thence- 
forth, I  saw  it  every  day,  for  hours  together,  and  tried  to  de- 
duce some  rules  from  the  character  of  its  phenomena.  It 
appears  on  all  sides,  except  that  directly  opposite  to  the  sun,  but 
rarely  before  nine  a.  m.  or  after  three  p.  m.  The  color  of  the 
apparent  water  is  always  precisely  that  of  the  sky,  and  this  'a 
%  good  test  to  distinguish  it  from  real  water,  which  is  invari* 


ably  of  a  deeper  line.      It  is  seen  on  a  gniTelty  as  vioW  as  h 

I  undy  earfuco,  aoi]  often  Gtls  with  eTiiuing  puols  the  nliglit  de- 

I  prcssioDS  ID  tbc  soil  at  the  bases  of  tlia  hills.    Where  it  extcpda 

Bto  tho  hnrizim  there  is  do  uppiirent  line,  aod  it  then  beconiet 

Btu  inlet  or  the  slcy,  as  if  the  walls  of  hcuvcn  were  melting  down 

Kuid  Bowing  in  upon  ihe  earth.     Souietijnes  a  whole  i 

■ehun  is  lifted  from  the  horizon  and  hang  in  the  air,  with  ita 

ected  imsj^  joined  to  it,  base  to  base.      I  frequently  saw, 

Inriog  the  forenoon,  hikua  of  sparkling  bine  wat«r,  apparently 

not  a  (inorter  of  a  mile  distant.     The  waves  ripple  in  the  wind; 

Stall  rcede  and  water-plants  grow  on  the  margin,  and  the  JX-eert 

■ifDcks  behind  cast  their  shadows  on  the  surface.     It  is  impossl- 

■  ble  to  believe  it  a  delusion.     You  advance  nearer,  and  sudden- 

vly,  you  know  not  how,  the  lake  vanisheB.     There  is  a  grayiab 

over  the  spot,  but  htfore  you  have  decided  whether  the 

is  in  the  air  or  in  your  eyes,  that  too  disappcan,  and  you 

>nly  tho  naked  sand.      Wliat  you  took  to  be  reeds  and 

'  water-phints  probably  shows  itself  as  a  streak  of  dark  gravel. 

The  most  probable  explanation  of  the  mirage  which  I  conld 

think  of,  waa,  that  it  was  actually  a  reflection  of  the  sky  npoa 

[  k  stratum  of  heated  air,  next  the  sand. 

I  found  tho  Desert  life  not  only  endurable  but  very  agree- 
No  matter  how  warm  it  might  be  at  mid-day,  the  nights 
KireTo  alwuys  fresh  and  eool,  and  the  wind  blew  strong  from  tie 
laorth-wcist,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time.     The  tempera- 
ture varied  from  50°— 53''  at  6  a.  m.  Io  80" — 85"  at  2  p.  il 
e  extremes  were  47°  and  100°.     So  great  a  change  of  tem- 
perature every  day  waa  not  so  unpleasant  as  might  be  suppoB- 
In  my  ease,  Nature  seemed  lo  make  a  special  provision 
|tn  '^i?sr  to  keep  the  boltuice  right     During  llio  hot  boars  of 
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the  day  I  never  enffered  inconvenience  from  the  heat,  Iiut  up 
to  85*^  felt  sufficiently  cool.  T  seemed  to  absorb  the  rays  of 
the  son,  and  as  night  came  oii  and  the  temperature  of  the  air 
fell,  that  of  my  skin  rose,  till  at  last  I  glowed  through  and 
through,  like  a  live  coaL  It  was  a  peculiar  sensation,  which  I 
never  experienced  before,  but  was  rather  pleasant  than  other- 
wise. My  face,  however,  which  was  alternately  exposed  to  the 
heat  radiated  from  the  sand,  and  the  keen  morning  wind,  couli 
not  accommodate  itself  to  so  much  contraction  and  expansion 
The  skin  cracked  and  peeled  off  more  than  once,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  rub  it  daily  with  butter.  I  mounted  my  dromedary 
with  a  ''  shining  morning  face,''  until,  from  alternate  buttering 
and  burning,  it  attained  the  hue  and  crispness  of  a  well-basted 
partridge. 

I  soon  fell  into  a  regular  daily  routine  of  travel,  which, 
during  all  my  later  experiences  of  the  Desert,  never  became 
monotonous.  I  rose  at  dawn  every  morning,  bathed  my  eyes 
with  a  handful  of  the  precious  water,  and  drank  a  cup  of 
coffee.  After  the  tent  had  been  struck  and  the  camels  laden, 
I  walked  ahca*.  for  two  hours,  often  so  far  in  advance  that  I 
lost  sight  ana  n«iring  of  the  caravan.  I  found  an  unspeak- 
able fascination  in  the  sublime  solitude  of  the  Desert.  I  often 
beheld  the  sun  rise,  when,  within  the  wide  ring  of  the  horizon., 
there  was  no  other  living  creature  to  be  seen.  He  came  up 
like  a  god,  in  awful  glory,  and  it  would  have  been  a  natural 
act,  had  I  cast  myself  upon  the  sand  and  worshipped  him. 
The  sudden  change  in  the  coloring  of  the  landscape,  on  iiis  ap- 
pearance— tlic  lighting  up  of  the  dull  sand  into  a  warm  golden 
hue,  and  the  tintings  of  purple  and  violet  on  the  distant  por- 
phyry hills — was  a  morning  miracle,  which  I  never  beheld 
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witlumt  nwe.  Th»!  rii'linesB  of  tliia  eoloriug  maJe  tlie  Dewrt 
beautiful ;  it  nas  too  brilliant  for  dcsalatioD.  Tbc  scenery,  so 
for  from  dopreasing,  inspired  and  cxIiUamted  me.  I  ucvcr 
felt  the  aenaution  of  pliysioal  licallb  anil  strCDgtL  tii  such  per- 
fciilinn,  iiiid  vina  ready  to  ehout  from  luorulug  till  ni^lt,  from 
tlie  overflow  of  liappy  spirits.  The  air  is  an  eliiir  of  life — as 
sneet  ntid  pave  and  rofrcsbing  as  tbat  irhich  tbe  first  Maa 
breathed,  on  the  morniiig  of  Creation.  Tou  iubalc  the  una- 
dnllcrntcd  elements  of  the  atmosphere,  for  tliere  are  oo  exha- 
lations from  moist  earth,  vegetable  matter,  or  the  smokes  and 
steauiB  which  arise  from  the  abodes  of  men,  to  stain  its  purity. 
This  air,  even  mure  than  its  nileuco  and  solitude,  \&  the  secret 
of  one's  Btta^-hmeot  to  the  Desert.  It  is  a  beautiful  illustra*' 
tiop  of  tbc  compensating  care  uf  th:it  Provideuee,  vhidi  learea  ■■ 
none  of  tho  waste  plsccs  of  the  earth  vithoul  some  atouing 
glory.  Where  all  the  pleasant  aspects  of  Nature  arc  wantiDg 
>-whero  there  is  uo  green  thing,  no  fount  for  the  thirsty  lip, 
eoarccly  the  shadow  of  a  rook  to  sliield  the  wanderer  in  the . 
blaiiug  uuou — Qod  has  breathed  upon  tho  wilderness  his 
Sweetest  and  teuderest  breath,  giving  clearness  to  the  oyO| 
strength  to  the  frame,  and  the  most  joyous  exhilaration  to  Hia 
spirits. 

Achniet  always  insisted  on  my  taking  a  sabre  as  a  protoo- 
tion  against  tlie  hyenas,  but  I  was  ueier  so  fortauatc  as  to  seo 
more  than  their  tracks,  which  crossed  the  path  at  every  stop, 
I  saw  occasionally  the  footprints  of  ostriches,  but  they,  as  well 
U  the  giraffe,  are  sc;irco  in  this  Desert.  Towards  noon,  Aith* 
mot  and  I  made  a  halt  iu  tho  shadow  of  a  rock,  or  if  no  rook 
was  at  luittd,  oo  the  bnre  gaud,  and  took  our  breakfast.  Ono'f 
daily  broad  is  never  sweeter  thau  in  the  Desert.     The  rest  of 
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the  day  I  Jogged  along  patiently  beside  the  baggage  oaraelsi 
and  at  snnset  halted  for  the  night.  A  divan  on  the  sand,  and 
a  well-filled  pipe,  gave  me  patience  while  dinner  was  prepar- 
ing, and  aftei*wards  I  made  the  necessary  entries  in  my  joor^ 
nal.  I  had  no  need  to  court  sleep,  after  being  rocked  all  day 
on  the  dromedary. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  day,  we  encamped  opposite  a 
moimtiiin  which  Eyonb  called  Djebel  Khattah  (the  Mountain 
of  Woml).  The  Bdhr  Khattdb^  a  river  of  sand,  similar  to 
the  Bahr  bela  Ma,  and  probably  a  branch  of  it,  crossed  our 
path.  I  here  discovered  that  the  water-skins  I  had  hired 
firom  Shekh  Abou-Mohammed  wore  leaky,  and  that  our  eight 
ekins  were  already  reduced  to  four,  while  the  Arabs  had  en- 
tirely exhausted  their  supply.     This  rendered  strict  economy 

necessary,  as  there  was  but  a  single  well  on  the  road.  Until 
noon  the  next  day  we  journeyed  over  a  vast  plain  of  sand,  in- 
terrupted by  low  reefs  of  black  rock.  To  the  south-east  it 
stretched  unbroken  to  the  sky,  and  looking  in  that  direction, 
I  saw  two  hemispheres  of  yellow  and  blue,  sparkling  all  over 
with  light  and  heat,  so  that  the  eye  winked  to  behold  them. 
The  colocynth  (called  by  the  Arabs  murrar)^  grew  in  many 
places  in  the  di-y,  hot  sand.  The  fruit  resembles  a  melon,  and 
is  so  intensely  bitter  that  no  animal  will  eat  it.  I  made 
breakfast  under  the  lee  of  an  isolated  rock,  crowned  with  a 
beacon  of  camel-bones.  We  here  met  three  Ababdehs,  armed 
with  long  8i»ears,  on  their  way  to  Korosko.  Soon  after  nj id- 
day  the  plain  was  broken  by  low  ranges  of  hills,  and  we  saw  in 
front  and  to  the  east  of  us  many  blue  mountain-chains.  Our 
^oad  approached  one  of  them — a  ran*TC,  several  miles  in  length, 
the  highest  peak  of  which  reached  an  altitude  of  a  thousand 
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feet  The  sides  were  precipitous  and  formed  of  yertical  strata, 
but  the  crests  were  agglomerations  of  loose  stones,  as  if  shaken 
ont  of  some  enormous  coal-scuttle.  The  glens  and  gorges  were 
black  as  ink ;  no  speck  of  any  other  color  relieved  the  terrible 
gloom  of  this  singular  group  of  hills.  Their  aspect  was  much 
more  than  sterile :  it  was  infernal.  The  name  given  to  them 
bj  the  guide  was  Djilet  e*  Djindee^  the  meaning  of  which  I 
could  not  learn.  At  their  foot  I  found  a  few  thorny  shrubs^ 
the  first  sign  of  vegetation  since  leaving  Korosko. 

We  encamped  half  an  hour  before  sunset  on  a  gravelly 
plain,  between  two  spurs  of  the  savage  hills,  in  order  that  our 
camels  might  browse  on  the  shrubs,  and  they  were  only  too 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  permission.  They  snapped  off 
the  hard,  dry  twigs,  studded  with  cruel  thorns,  and  devoured 
them  as  if  their  tongues  were  made  of  cast-iron.  We  were 
now  in  the  haunts  of  the  gazelle  and  the  ostrich,  but  saw 
nothing  of  them.  Shekh  Ali  taught  me  a  few  words  of  the 
Bishdree  language,  asking  for  the  English  words  in  return, 
and  was  greatly  delighted  when  I  translated  oham  (camel), 
into  "  0  camel  I "  "  Wallah  I "  said  he,  "  your  language  is 
the  same  as  ours."  The  Bishdree  tongue  abounds  with 
vowels,  and  is  not  unmusical.  Many  of  the  substantives  com- 
mence with  o— as  omelcj  a  donkey ;  oskcLy  a  cow ;  ogana^  a  ga- 
zelle. The  plural  changes  o  into  a,  as  akum,  camels ;  amcJcj 
donkeys,  &c.  The  language  of  the  Ababdehs  is  different  from 
that  of  the  Bishdrees,  but  probably  sprang  from  the  same 
original  stock.  Lepsius  considers  that  the  Kenoos  dialect  of 
Nubia  is  an  original  African  tongue,  having  no  affinity  with 
ftuy  of  the  Shemitic  languages. 

On  the  fifth  day  we  left  the  plain,  and  entered  a  country 
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of  broken  monntain^ranges.  In  one  plaoe  the  road  passed 
through  a  long,  low  hill  of  slate  rock,  by  a  gap  which  had  been 
pnrposely  broken.  The  strata  were  vertical,  the  laminae  vary- 
ing from  one  to  four  inches  in  thickness,  and  of  as  fine  a  quali- 
ty and  smooth  a  surface  as  I  ever  saw.  A  long  wady,  or  val- 
ley, which  appeared  to  bo  the  outlet  of  some  mountain-basin, 
was  crossed  by  a  double  row  of  stunted  doum-palms,  marking 
a  water-course  made  by  the  summer  rains.  Eyoub  pointed  it 
oat  to  me,  as  the  half-way  station  between  Korosko  and  Abou- 
Hammed.  For  two  hours  longer  we  threaded  the  dry  wadySi 
shut  in  by  black,  chaotic  hills.  It  was  now  noonday,  I  was 
very  hungry,  and  the  time  allotted  by  Eyoub  for  reaching  Bit 
Murr-hnt  had  passed.  He  saw  my  impatience  and  urged  his 
dromedary  into  a  trot,  calling  out  to  me  to  follow  him.  We 
bent  to  the  west,  turned  the  flank  of  a  high  range,  and  after 
half  an  hour's  steady  trotting,  reached  a  side-valley  or  cul-de- 
sac,  branching  off  from  the  main  wady.  A  herd  of  loose 
camels,  a  few  goats,  two  black  camel  Vhair  tents,  and  half  a 
dozen  half-uaked  Ababdchs,  showed  that  we  had  reached  the 
wells.  A  few  shallow  pits,  dug  in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  fur- 
nished an  abundance  of  bitter,  greenish  water,  which  the 
camels  drank,  but  which  I  could  not  drink.  The  wells  are 
called  by  the  Arabs  d  morra^  "  the  bitter."  Fortunately,  I 
bad  two  skins  of  Nile-water  left,  which,  with  care,  would  last 
to  Abou-Hammed.  The  water  was  always  cool  and  fresh, 
though  in  color  and  taste  it  resembled  a  decoction  of  old  shoes. 
"We  found  at  the  wells  Capt.  Peel's  Syrian  friend,  Churi, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  Korosko  with  five  camels,  carrying  the 
Captain's  baggage.  He  left  immediately  after  my  arrival,  or 
I  might  have  sent  by  him  a  Christmas  greeting  to  friends  at 


boiiic.  During  tho  afternoon  tlirce  rfave-merchants  arrived,  in 
four  days  from  AliQa-IIatnnioJ.  ,  Tlieir  caravan  of  a  liundrad 
ani!  fifty  slarcs  was  on  tlio  way.  Tiiey  w«ro  toH,  strong,  hand- 
soiue  men,  (l.irL-bi'owa  in  ootupliixioii,  bat  witli  regular  lea* 
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turea.  They  were  greatly  pleased  with  my  Bketch-l>ook,  bo* 
retreated  hastily  when  I  proposed  luabiiiji  a  drawiug  of  them. 
I  then  called  Kyoub  into  my  tent,  who  willingly  enongli  sal 
for  the  rough  aketeh  which  hends  this  chuptur.  Aehniet  did 
bis  beat  to  give  tue  a  good  Christmas  dinner,  but  the  pigeon? 
11  gone,  and  the  few  fowls  which  remained  were  so  xpirit- 
u  the  heiit  and  jolting  of  the  camel,  that  their  slaugh- 
ter anticipated  their  uaturul  death  by  a  veiy  short  time. 
Ni-TertlioleaB,  I  produced  a  cheery  illumination  by  the  tent- 
lanterns,  and  made  Eyoub  and  the  Sishdrees  happy  nitli  a 
bottle  of  arakee  aud  Eome  haudfuUa  uf  tobacco.     The  wind 
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wiiistled  drearily  around  my  tent,  but  I  glowed  like  fire  from 
the  oozing  out  of  the  heat  I  had  absorbed,  and  the  Arabs  with- 
out, squatted  around  their  fire  of  eamePs  dung,  sang  the  wild, 
monotonous  songs  of  the  Desert. 

We  left  Miirr-hat  at  sunrise,  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth 
day.  I  walked  ahead,  through  the  foldings  of  the  black  moun- 
tains, singing  as  I  went,  from  the  inspiration  of  the  brilliant 
sky  and  the  pure  air.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  the  pass  opened 
on  a  broad  plain  of  sand,  and  I  waited  for  my  caravan,  as  the 
day  was  growing  hot.  On  either  side,  as  we  continued  our 
journey,  the  blue  lakes  of  the  mirage  glittered  in  the  sun.- 
Several  isolated  pyramids  rose  above  the  horizon,  far  to  the 
East,  and  a  purple  mountain-range  in  front,  apparently  two  or 
three  hours  distant,  stretched  from  east  to  west.  "  We  will 
breakfast  in  the  shade  of  those  mountains,"  I  said  to  Achmet, 
but  breakfast-time  eame  and  they  seemed  no  nearer,  so  I  sat 
down  in  the  sand  and  made  my  meaL  Towards  noon  we  met 
large  caravans  of  camels,  coming  from  Berber.  Some  were 
laden  with  gum,  but  the  greater  part  were  without  burdens,  as 
they  were  to  be  sold  iu  Egypt.  In  the  course  of  the  day  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  passed  us.  Among  the  persons  we  met 
was  Capt.  Peers  cawassj  or  janissary  (whom  he  had  left  in 
Khartoum),  on  his  return,  with  five  camels  and  three  slaves, 
which  he  had  purchased  on  speculation.  He  gave  such  a  dis* 
mal  account  of  Souddn,  that  Achmet  was  quite  gloomy  for  the 
rest  of  the  day 

The  afternoon  was  intensely  hot,  the  thermometer  standing 
at  100  ,  but  I  felt  little  annoyance  from  the  heat,  and  used  no 
protection  against  it.  The  sand  was  deep  and  the  road  a  wear 
ry  one  for  the  camels,  but  the  mountains  which  seemed  so  near 
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>t  Imiiil  in  the  morning  veie  not  yot  rtached.  We  paslied  foi'- 
wiird  ;  tie  sun  wunt  dovrn,  and  tlie  twilight  was  orer  before  we 
cnoaiuped  at  thoir  huso.  The  teut  was  pitched  by  the  Ught  of 
tho  crcsceut  iiioon,  which  huug  otct  a  pitchy-black  peak,  I 
had  diimer  at  tlie  fashionablo  hour  of  seven.  Aehmct  waa 
obliged  to  niako  soup  of  tho  water  of  Miirr-hai,  which  had  an 
Bbominnble  taste.  I  was  so  drowsy  that  hcfore  my  pipe  wua 
finiBhcd,  I  tumbled  npoo  my  muttri'ee,  aoil  was  uuconseiouB 
until  lutduight,  wbeu  1  awoke  with  the  siMisatioii  of  aiviramiDg 
p.tet  of  lava.  Eyoub  ualled  the  mouutaiu  Kah  el  Kafau 
llBurd  naiDo,  without  meaning — but  [  siiepcot  it  is  the 
ridge  which  crosees  the  oaruTiia  route  l!roin  Shandy  to 
,  and  which  is  called  Djebel  Shigru  hy  Bruce  wid 
Burckbardt, 

The  tont  was  Btruck  in  the  morning  starlight,  at  which 
time  the  thermometer  stood  at  SS'^.  I  walked  alone  through 
the  mountains,  which  roi>e  in  conical  peaks  to  the  height 
near  a  ihousaod  feet.  The  path  was  rough  and  stony  until  I 
leuohed  the  outlet  of  the  pass.  When  the  cararsu  cauie  up,  I 
found  that  the  post-courier  who  left  Korosko  two  days  afliif 
us,  had  joined  it.  He  was  a  jet-black,  bare-headed  and  bnrt»- 
logged  Bishiree,  mounted  on  a  dromedary.  '  He  rt-maiued  with 
US  all  day,  and  liked  our  company  so  well  that  he  encamped 
with  us,  in  prcfci-onco  to  continuing  hie  journey.  On  leaving 
the  mountain,  we  entered  a  plain  of  coarse  grarel,  abounding 
with  pebbles  of  agate  and  jasper.  Another  range,  which 
£youb  caUeJ  Ujehel  Dighlee,  appeared  in  front,  and  we  readi- 
ed it  about  noon.  Tbo  day  was  again  hot,  the  mercury  nsing 
tu  95°.  It  took  us  nearly  an  hour  to  pass  Ujcbel  Dighlee, 
bejoud  which  thu  pluiu  slretuheJ  away  to  the  Nile,  tuttrrrupfr 
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ed  bere  and  there  by  a  distant  peak.  Far  in  advance  of  as  lay 
Sjcbel  Mokrat,  the  limit  of  the  next  day^s  journey.  From  its 
top,  said  Eyoub,  one  may  see  the  palm-groves  along  the  Nile. 
We  encamped  on  the  open  plain,  not  far  from  two  black  pyra- 
midal hills,  in  the  flush  of  a  superb  sunset  The  ground  waa 
traversed  by  broad  strata  of  gray  granite,  which  lay  on  the 
mirface  in  huge  boulders.  Our  camels  here  found  a  few  bunch- 
es of  dry,  yellow  grass,  which  had  pierced  the  gravelly  soiL 
To  the  south-east  was  a  mountain  called  by  the  Arabs  Djehel 
Nogdra  (the  Mountain  of  the  Drum),  because,  as  Eyoub  de- 
clared, a  devil  who  had  his  residence  among  its  rocks,  frequent- 
ly beat  a  drum  at  night,  to  scare  the  passing  caravans. 

The  stars  were  sparkling  freshly  and  clearly  when  I  rose, 
on  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day,  and  Djcbel  Mokrat  lay  like 
a  faint  shadow  on  the  southern  horizon.  The  sun  revealed  a 
few  isolated  peaks  to  the  right  and  left,  but  merely  distant 
isles  on  the  vast,  smooth  ocean  of  the  Desert.  It  was  a  rap- 
ture to  breathe  air  of  such  transcendent  purity  and  sweetness. 
I  breakfasted  on  the  immense  floor,  sittiog  in  the  sun,  and  then 
jogged  on  all  day,  in  a  heat  of  90^,  towards  Djebcl  Mokrut, 
which  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever.  The  sun  went  down,  and  it 
was  still  ahead  of  us.  '^  That  is  a  Djehel  Shaytan,'^^  I  said  to 
Eyoub ;  "  or  rather,  it  is  no  mountain  ;  it  is  an  afrite.^'  '^  0 
Effeudi ! "  said  the  old  man,  '^  don^t  speak  of  afrites  here. 
There  are  many  in  this  part  of  the  Desert,  and  if  a  man  travels 
alone  here  at  night,  one  of  them  walks  behind  him  and  forces 
him  to  go  forward  and  forward,  until  he  has  lost  his  path.'* 
We  rode  on  by  the  light  of  the  moon  and  stars — silently  at 
&rst,  but  presently  Shekh  Ali  began  to  sing  his  favorite  song 
of  "  Yallah  saladmehj  el-hamdu  lilldhfok  beldmeh"  and  one 
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of  the  Kenoos,  to  beguile  the  way,  recited  in  a  chanting  tone, 
copious  passages  from  the  Koran.  Among  other  things,  he 
related  the  history  of  Joseph,  which  Achmet  translated  to  me. 
The  whole  story  would  be  too  long  to  repeat,  but  portions  of  it 
arc  interestmg. 

"  After  Joseph  had  been  thrown  into  the  well,"  continued 
the  Kenoos,  *'  a  caravan  of  Arabs  came  along,  and  began  to 
draw  water  for  the  camels,  when  one  of  the  men  said :  *  0 
Shekh,  there  is  something  in  the  well.'  *  Well,'  said  the  Shekh, 
Mf  it  be  a  man,  he  belongs  to  me,  but  if  it  be  goods,  you  may 
have  them.'  So  they  drew  it  up,  and  it  was  Joseph,  and  the 
Shekh  took  him  to  Cairo  and  sold  him  to  Azeez  (Potiphar).' 
[I  omit  his  account  of  Potiphar's  wife,  which  could  not  well  be 
repeated.]  When  Joseph  was  in  prison,  he  told  what  was  the 
meaning  of  the  dreams  of  Sultan  Faraoon's  baker  and  butler, 
who  were  imprisoned  with  him.  The  Sultan  himself  soon 
afterwards  had  a  dream  about  seven  fat  cows  eating  seven  lean 
ones,  which  nobody  could  explain.  Then  the  jailer  went  to 
Faraoon,  and  said  :  '  Here  is  Joseph,  in  jail — ^he  can  tell  yon 
all  about  it.'  Faraoon  said :  '  Bring  him  here,  then.'  So  they 
put  Joseph  in  a  bath,  washed  him,  shaved  his  head,  gave  him 
n  new  white  turban,  and  took  him  to  the  Sultan,  who  said  to 
him :  '  Can  you  explain  my  dream  ? '  *  To  be  sure  I  can,'  said 
Joseph,  <  but  if  I  tell  you,  you  must  make  me  keeper  of  your 
magazines.'  '  Very  well : '  said  Faraoon.  Then  Joseph  told 
how  the  seven  fat  cows  meant  seven  years  when  the  Nile  would 
have  two  inundations  a  year,  and  the  seven  lean  cows,  seven 
years  afterwards  when  it  would  have  no  inundation  at  all ;  and 
he  said  to  Faraoon  that  since  he  was  now  magazine-keeper,  he 
lihould.  take  from  all  the  country  as  far  as  Assouan,  during  the 
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•even  &t  years,  enougb  wheat  and  dourra  and  beans,  to  last 
dnriog  the  seven  lean  pnes.''  The  narrator  might  have 
added  that  the  breed  of  fat  kine  has  never  been  restored,  all 
the  cattle  of  Egypt  being  undoubted  descendants  of  the  lean 
stock. 

Two  hours  after  sunset,  we  killed  Djebel  Mokrat,  as  the 
Arabs  say :  that  is,  turned  its  comer.  The  weary  camels  were 
let  loose  among  some  clumps  of  dry,  rustling  reeds,  and  I 
stretched  myself  out  on  the  sand,  after  twelve  hours  in  the 
saddle.  Our  water  was  nearly  exhausted  by  this  time,  and 
the  provisions  were  reduced  to  hermits'  fare — ^bread,  rice  and 
dates.  I  had,  however,  the  spice  of  a  savage  appetite,  which 
was  no  sooner  appeased,  than  I  fell  into  a  profound  sleep.  I 
could  not  but  admire  the  indomitable  pluck  of  the  little  don- 
keys owned  by  the  Kenoos.  These  animals  not  only  carried 
provisions  and  water  for  themselves  and  their  masters,  the 
whole  distance,  but  the  latter  rode  them  the  greater  part  of  the 
way ;  yet  they  kept  up  with  the  camels,  plying  their  little  legs 
as  ambitiously  the  last  day  as  the  first.  I  doubt  whether  a 
horse  would  have  accomplished  as  much  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

The  next  morning  we  started  joyfully,  in  hope  of  seeing 
the  Nile,  and'even  Eyoub,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Ko- 
rosko,  helped  to  load  the  camels.  In  an  hour  we  passed  the 
mountain  of  Mokrat,  but  the  same  endless  plain  of  yellow 
gravel  extended  before  us  to  the  horizon.  Eyoub  had  promised 
that  we  should  reach  Abou-Uammed  in  half  a  day,  and  even 
pointed  out  some  distant  blue  mountains  in  the  south,  as  being 
beyond  the  Nile.  Nevertheless,  we  travelled  nearly  till  noon 
without  any  change  of  scenery,  and  no  more  appearance  of  river 
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Ijhan  the  abundant  streams  of  the  mirage,  on  all  sides.  I  drank 
my  last  cap  of  water  for  breakfast,  and  then  continued  my  march 
in  the  burning  sun,  with  rather  dismal  spirits.  Finally,  the 
Desert,  which  had  been  rising  since  we  left  the  mountain,  be- 
gan to  descend,  and  I  saw  something  like  round  granite  bould- 
ers lying  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon.  '^  Efiendi,  see  the  doum- 
trees  1  ^'  cried  Eyoub.  I  looked  again :  they  were  doum-palms, 
and  so  broad  and  green  that  they  must  certainly  stand  near 
water.  Soon  we  descended  into  a  hollow  in  the  plain,  looking 
down  which  I  saw  to  the  south  a  thick  grove  of  trees,  and  over 
their  tops  the  shining  surface  of  the  Nile.  '^  Ali,''  I  called  to 
my  sailor-servant,  "  look  at  that  great  hahr  shaytan  /  "  The 
son  of  the  Nile,  who  had  never  before,  in  all  his  life,  been  more 
than  a  day  out  of  sight  of  its  current,  was  almost  beside  him- 
self with  joy.  "  Wallah,  master,"  he  cried,  "  that  is  no  river 
of  the  Devil :  it  is  the  real  Nile — the  water  of  Paradise."  It 
did  my  heart  good  to  see  his  extravagant  delight.  "  If  you 
were  to  give  me  five  piastres,  master,"  said  he,  "  I  would  not 
drink  the  bitter  water  of  Mi\rr-hat."  The  guide  made  me  a 
salutation,  in  his  dry  way,  and  the  two  Nubians  greeted  me 
with  "  a  great  welcome  to  you,  0,  Eflfendi !  "  With  every  step 
the  valley  unfolded  before  me — such  rich  deeps  of  fanLlco  foli- 
age, such  a  glory  in  the  green  of  the  beans  and  lupins,  such 
radiance  beyond  description  in  the  dance  of  the  sunbeams  on 
the  water  1  The  landscape  was  balm  to  my  burning  eyes,  and 
the  mere  sight  of  the  glorious  green  herbage  was  a  sensuous 
delight,  in  which  I  rioted  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 


Acmttr  nnd  I  ln-gxin  Ui  ferl  tliir«t,  to  wo  liurriciJ  on  n 

Jie  miiJ  liamlct  or  Abou-Hmnmcd.  We  dittinuunti-i! 
on  Ibe  bank  uF  ilii-  rirct.  wbern  wu  were  r^orived  bj'  a  diuk 
AtaMi-h,  triio  nm>  olHrinting  in  plnct^  of  thi.-  Clnienior,  )ui<)  iu- 
»il*d  iHL'  to  tiiki*  pDrnK-SBion  of  tliB  lulU-rV  Imim-.  Acbuet 
piTB  him  n  lnrp>  ivno-lcn  howl  tin'l  toVl  Mm  {■•  fill  il  from  thi 
Nitfi  «ntl  wF  uonlil  liilk  111  him  Bft(.TH'ariI«.     I  sliu'l  tii'vcr  for- 


gel  tbe  luxury  of  tlint  long,  deep  draught.  My  body  absorbed 
the  water  as  rapidly  :i>  tbe  liot  ^nnd  of  il)c  Desert,  and  I  draok 
Ht  least  a  quart  without  feeling  I'atisfii.'d.  I  preferred  niy  tent 
to  tlie  Governor's  houfe,  and  had  it  piichcd  wlicre  I  could  look 
out  on  the  river  and  ilie  palms.  Abou-IIaiiinied  is  a  miserable 
village,  inhabited  by  a  few  hundi-ed  Abiibdehs  nnd  Uishareea; 
the  Desert  bere  extended  to  the  water's  edge,  while  the  oppo- 
site banks  were  as  green  as  emerald.  Tliej'c  was  a  large  mud 
fortress,  with  round  bastions  at  the  comers,  to  the  west  of  the 
village.  It  formerly  belonged  to  an  Ababdeh  Sbckh,  but  was 
then  deserted. 

In  the  afternoon  I  crossed  to  the  island  of  Mokrfit,  which 
lies  opposite.  The  vessel  was  a  sort  of  a  canoe,  made  of  piei-eg 
of  the  doum-palm.  tied  together  with  ropes  and  plastered  with 
raud.  My  oarsmen  were  two  boys  nf  fifteen,  ha!f-naked  fellowH 
with  lo'ig,  wild  hair,  jet  very  siroiig  nnd  symmetrical  limbs 
and  hflndsome  features.  I  landed  in  the  shade  of  the 
palms,  and  walked  for  half  an  hour  along  the  shore,  through 
patches  of  dourra  and  cotton,  watered  by  the  creaking  mills. 
The  whole  island,  which  ia  upwards  of  twenty  miles  long,  is 
level  and  might  be  made  productive,  but  the  natives  only  cul- 
titate  a  narrow  strip  along  the  water.  The  trees  were  doum 
and  date  palm  and  acacia,  and  I  saw  in  t)ie  distance  others  of 
a  rich,  dark  green,  which  appeared  to  be  syiwmore.  The  hip- 
popotamus is  found  here,  and  the  boatmen  showed  mo  the 
cnurmous  tracks  of  three,  whirh  ha<l  made  havoc  among  their 
bean-patches  the  day  before.  As  I  was  returning  to  the  bo.it 
I  inc-t  three  niitivos,  tall,  strong,  stalely  men.  I  greeted  them 
wiih  "  Peace  be  with  you ! "  and  ihey  answered  "  Peace  bo 
with  you,"  at  the  same  time  offering  their  hands.  We  talked 
for  some  time  in  broken  Arabic,  nnd  I  have  rarely  seen  such 
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goo(l-will  expressed  in  savage  features.  In  fact,  all  the  faces  I 
now  saw  were  of  a  superior  $;tamp  to  that  of  the  Egyptians. 
They  expressed  not  only  more  strength  and  independence,  hut 
more  kin«ln»ss  and  gentleness. 

I  procun-d  a  lean  sheep  for  eight  piastres,  and  after  Ach- 
met  ha<l  cln>sen  the  best  parts  for  my  dinner,  I  gave  the  re- 
mainder lo  Evosib  and  the  Bisharees.  The  camels  were  driven 
down  to  the  river,  but  only  three  drank  out  of  the  six.  I  took 
my  sent  in  the  shade  of  the  tent,  and  looked  at  the  broad  blue 
current  of  tlie  Mile  for  hours,  without  being  wraried  of  the 
scene.  Gi*oups  of  tall  Bisharees  stood  at  a  respectable  dis- 
tance, gazing  upon  me,  for  a  Frank  traveller  was  no  common 
sight.  In  the  evening  I  attempted  to  reduce  my  de>ert  tem- 
perature l>y  a  bath  in  the  river,  hut  I  had  become  so  sensitive 
to  cold  tiia'  tiie  water  made  me  shudder  in  every  nerve,  and  it 
required  a  double  portion  of  pipes  and  cotfee  to  rtsiore  my 
natural  uaniith. 

I  left  Al)ou- Hammed  at  noon  the  next  day,  having  been 
detained  l>v  Mjine  j'overnment  tax  on  camels,  which  mv  BishA- 
rees  were  called  upon  to  pay.  Our  road  followed  the  \i\ er,  occa- 
sionally taking  to  tlie  Desert  for  a  short  distance,  to  c.it  off  a 
bend,  but  never  losing  >ight  of  the  dark  clumps  of  palms  and 
the  wvid  coloiing  of  the  grain  on  the  western  bank.  The 
scenery  hoie  a  very  ditferent  stamp  from  that  ol*  E^jy^it.  The 
colois  were  darker,  richer  and  stronger,  the  light  more  intense 
an  1  L'l)\Ning,  and  all  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  penc- 
tra'.td  witli  a  more  full  and  impassioned  expris^iim  of  life. 
'J  li<*  j:re»'n  of  ihe  lields  actually  seemed  to  ihnb  unihr  the 
fiery  gusl;  (.f  sun  bine,  an<i  the  |  aim-leave-  to  thiiil  and  trem- 
ble in  the  hot  blue  air.     The  people  were  glorious  barbarians— 


large,  tall,  fall-limbed,  njih  oppn,  wnrm.  intelligt^nt  faces  and 
lustrous  blnck  eye^i.  Tliey  fleea  witli  more  neatness  thnn  the 
Egyptian  Fellahs,  and  ibeir  long  Imir,  rhough  profusely  smeared 
wilh  Buet,  is  armnged  witli  some  taste  and  clothes  llieir 
licads  better  llian  the  dirty  eotlon  skull-cap.  Among  lliose  I 
saw  at  Abo u- Hummed  were  two  youths  of  about  seventeen, 
wbo  were  wonderfully  beautiful.  One  of  them  played  a  sort 
of  coarse  reed  flule,  and  ihe  olber  a  rude  stringed  instrument, 
which  he  called  a  tambour.  He  was  a  superb  fellow,  with  the 
purest  straight  Egyptian  features,  and  large,  brilliant,  melting 
blacic  eyes.  Every  posture  of  his  body  expressed  a  grace  the 
,inost  striiiing  becnuAC  it  was  wholly  unstudied.  I  have  never 
seen  human  forms  superior  to  these  two.  The  first,  whom  I 
named  ihe  Apollo  Abubdese,  joined  my  caravan,  for  the  jour- 
ney to  Berber.  He  carried  with  him  all  his  wealth — a  flut«,  a 
Btvord,  and  a  heavy  shield  of  hippopotamus  hide.  His  features 
were  as  perfvcily  rcgulal'as  ilie  Greek,  but  softer  and  rounder 
in  outline.  His  limbs  were  without  a  fault,  and  llie  light  poise 
of  his  liead  on  the  slender  neck,  the  fme  play  of  his  shoulder- 
blades  and  the  moscies  of  his  back,  as  he  wnlked  before  me, 
wearing  only  a  narrow  cloth  around  his  loins,  would  have 
charmed  a  sculptor's  eye.  He  walked  among  my  camel-driV- 
ers  as  Apollo  might  have  walked  among  the  other  shepherds 
ofKing  Admetus.  Like  the  god,his  implementwas  tlie  flute  ; 
lie  was  a  wandering  minstrel,  and  earned  his  livelihood  by  play- 
ing at  the  festivals  of  ihe  Ababdchs.  His  name  was  Eesa,  the 
Arabic  for  Jesus.  I  should  have  been  willing  to  take  several 
shades  of  his  complexion  if  I  could  have  had  with  (hem  his 
perfect  ripeness,  roundness  and  symmetry  of  body  and  limb. 
He  told  me   that  ho  smoked  no  tobacco  and  drank  no  ara- 
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kee,  but  only  water  aod  milk  —  a  true  ofiahoot  of  tks  gfMen 


We  encamped  fur  the  ni^lit  in  a  cluster  of  doum-palnu, 
near  the  Nile.  Tliu  .<oil,  even  ui  ihe  <'(lge  of  tlie  mi  I  let- patches 
which  coviTTil  till!  biiiik,  wiH  a  luosu  white  Buiiii,  niiil  choiie 
like  snow  unilir  the  moon,  while  the  doum-lcaves  nistleJ  with 
as  dry  ami  shiirp  a  soiiiiil  M  hare  hoiighs  under  a  northern  sky. 
The  winU  blew  fri-jh,  but  we  were  i>helfcred  by  a  little  rise  of 
Inml,  and  the  ttnt  sloml  firm.  The  tcniperiiture  (72")  was 
dflieiuus  ;  the  >tiirs  .■'parkled  nuliiinlly.  and  the  song  of  crickets 
among  the  miilt-t  remimled  me  of  home.  No  sooner  had  we 
encainpi-d  ih;in  K>-^a  ran  off  to  eome  hul^  which  he  t'pied  in 
the  dislunoe,  and  told  the  iialires  that  they  miisl  iinmcd  lately 
bring  all  ih.-ir  sl.efp  and  fowls  to  the  KITeii.li.  The  po"r  peo- 
ple eaiiie  to  imiuire  wheihiT  thry  mu-t  part  with  their  >tiick, 
and  were  vitv  glail  when  tl»-y  found  that  wc  wanted  nothing. 
T  look  only  two  cuciinibei's  which  au  old  man  bi'oujjht  uud 
humbly  placed  at  my  feut. 
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The  next  morning  I  walked  ahead,  following  the  river  bank, 
but  the  camels  took  a  shorter  road  through  the  Desert,  and 
passed  me  unobserved.  After  walking  two  hours,  I  sought  for 
them  in  every  direction,  and  finally  came  upon  Ali,  who  was 
doing  his  best  to  hold  my  dromedary  down.  No  sooner  had  I 
straddled  the  beast  than  he  ro-e  and  set  off  on  a  swinging  gal- 
lop to  rejoin  the  caravan.  During  the  day  our  road  led  along 
the  edge  of  the  Desert,  sometimes  in  the  sand  and  sometimes 
over  gravelly  soil,  covered  with  patches  of  thorny  shrubs.  Until 
I  reached  the  village  of  Abou-Hashym,  in  the  evening,  there 
was  no  mark  of  cultivation  on  the  eastern  bank,  though  I  saw 
in  place:)  the  signs  of  fields  which  had  long  since  been  de^ert- 
ed.  I  passed  several  burying-grounds,  in  one  of  which  the 
guide  showed  me  the  grave  of  Mr.  Melly,  an  English  gentle- 
man who  died  there  about  a  year  previous,  on  his  return  to 
Egypt  with  his  family,  after  a  journey  to  Khartoum.  His 
tomb  was  merely  an  oblong  mound  of  unburnt  brick,  with  a 
rough  stone  at  the  head  and  foot.  It  had  been  strictly  re- 
spected by  the  natives,  who  informed  me  that  large  sums  were 
given  to  them  to  keep  it  in  order  and  watch  it  at  night.  They 
also  told  me  that  after  his  death  there  was  great  ditiiculty  in 
procuring  a  shroud.  The  only  muslin  in  the  neighborhood  was  a 
piece  belonging  to  an  old  Shekh,  who  had  kept  it  many  years,  in 
anticipation  of  his  own  death.  It  was  sacred,  having  been  sent 
to  Mecca  and  dijiped  in  the  holy  well  of  Zemzem.  In  this  the 
body  was  wrapped  and  laid  in  the  earth.  The  grave  was  in  a 
dreary  spot,  out  of  sight  of  the  river,  and  surrounded  by  desert 
thorns. 

We  had  a  strong  north-wind  all  day.     The  sky  was  cloud- 
less, but  a  fine  white  film  filled  the  air,  and  the  distant  moun- 
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tiiins  Lad  the  pale,  blue-gray  tint  of  an  English  landscape.  The 
lii.-hiirees  wmpped  themselves  clo-ely  in  their  mantles  as  they 
walked,  but  Eesa  only  tightened  the  cloth  around  his  loins, 
and  allowed  free  play  to  his  glorious  limbs.  He  informed  me 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Berber  to  make  preparations  for  his 
marriage,  whieh  was  to  take  place  in  another  moon.  He  and 
Hosbayu  explained  to  me  how  the  Ababdchs  would  then  come 
together,  feast  on  camd's  Hcsh,  and  dani-e  tiieir  sword-dances. 
•*  1  shall  go  to  your  wedding,  loo,"  1  said  to  Ecsa.  **  Will  you 
indeed,  O  Efieudi !  '*  he  cried,  with  delight :  ^  tlicn  1  shall  kill 
my  she-camel,  and  give  you  the  best  piece."  J  asked  whether 
I  should  be  kindly  received  among  the  Ababdehs,  and  Eyoub 
declared  that  the  men  would  be  glad  to  see  me,  but  that  the 
women  were  afraid  of  Franks.  **  But,**  said  Achmet,  "  the 
Effeudi  is  no  Frank."  "  How  is  this?  "  said  tlyoub,  turning 
to  me.  "Achmet  is  right,*'  I  aiiswt- red  :  "  1  am  a  white  Arab, 
from  India."  "  But  do  you  not  speak  the  Frank  language, 
when  you  talk  with  each  other?"  **2so,*'  Siiid  Achmet,  *'  we 
talk  Hindustanee."  **  O,  praised  be  Allah  I '*  cried  Hossayu, 
clapping  his  hands  with  joy  :  ''  praised  be  Allah,  that  you  are 
an  Arab,  like  ourselves  I  "  and  there  was  &uch  pleasure  in  tlie 
faces  of  all,  that  1  immediately  repented  of  ha\ing  deceived 
them.  They  assured  me,  however,  that  the  Ababdehs  would 
not  oidy  admit  me  into  their  tribe,  but  that  1  might  have  tJie 
handsomest  Ababdiyeli  that  could  be  Ibuiid,  for  a  wife.  Hos- 
sayn  had  already  asked  Achmet  to  marry  the  eldest  of  his  two 
dau.'hters,  wlio  Wiis  then  eleven  vcars  uld. 

1  passed  the  last  evening  of  the  year  l.'i'il  <>n  the  bank  of 
the  Nile,  near  Abou-lliishvm.  There  WiLS  a  wild,  ;;reen  island 
^n  the  stream,  and  reels  of  black  rock,  which  broke  the  current 


into  rapiils.  The  opposite  sliore  was  green  anJ  lovely,  croffiie4 
with  groLi]>s  of  [lalms,  between  v  liose  eteiiis  I  had  gliiD|>sct 
of  hlue  iniiiiiilaina  far  lo  the  soutli  and  west.  The  lempera- 
Hire  nus  mild,  nad  tlic  nir  full  of  tlie  aromst  of  mimosa  blos- 
boms.  When  iiighl  came  on  I  eiijojed  the  ?|)leiidid  moon  and 
sfiiHIghi  of  the  tropics,  and  wntcbed  llie  Southern  Crnss  ri-ie 
nhove  the  liorizon.  The  inhobitanls  of  the  village  beat  their 
wonden  drums  luaiily  all  nighl,  to  BCiire  the  hippopotami  away 
from  their  bean-fields.  My  dream  before  waking  was  of  an 
immen^^e  lion,  which  I  bad  tamed,  and  which  walked  beside 
mi; — a  propitious  omen,  said  the  Arabs. 

The  morning  was  so  coid  that  the  Bisharces  were  very  lan- 
guid in  their  movements,  and  even  1  was  obliged  to  don  my 
capote.  Kesa  hel|ied  the  men  in  all  the  freedom  of  hia  naked 
limbs,  and  showed  no  signs  oF  numhuuss.  The  village  of 
Abou-Hashym  extends  for  three  or  four  miles  along  the  river, 
and  looked  charming  in  the  morning  sun>)iine,  with  its  bright 
fields  of  wheat,  cotion  and  dourra  spread  out  in  front  of  the 
lidj  clay  houses.  The  men  were  at  work  ntnong  the  grain, 
directing  the  cuui'rie  of  the  water,  and  shy  children  tended  the 
herds  of  black  goats  that  browsed  on  the  ihorns  skirling  the 
Desert.  'I'he  ])co|de  gi'ceted  me  very  cordially,  and  when  I 
Slopped  to  wait  lor  the  camels  an  old  man  came  running  up  to 
in(|uh-e  if  I  had  lost  the  way.  The  western  bank  of  the  river 
is  still  richer  and  more  thickly  pojmlftlcd,  and  the  large  town 
of  Bcdjem,  capital  of  the  Beyooda  country,  lies  just  opposite 
Al)ou-Uashym.  After  leaving  the  latter  jdaceour  road  swerved 
Biiil  more  from  tlio  Nile,  and  took  a  straight  course  over  a 
rolling  dcseit  tract  of  stoLies  and  thonis,  to  avoid  a  very  long 
curve  of  the  siream.     The  air  was  still  strong  from  the  nortli, 
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and  the  same  gray  vapor  tempered  the  sunshine  and  toned 
down  the  brilliant  tints  of  the  kndscape. 

We  parsed  several  small  burying-grounds  in  which  many 
of  the  graves  were  decked  with  small  white  flags  stuck  on 
poles,  and  others  hud  bowls  of  water  placed  at  the  head — a 
custom  for  which  I  could  get  no  explanation.  Near  £1  Bagh- 
eyr,  where  we  struck  the  river  again,  we  met  two  Bedouins, 
who  had  turned  merchants  and  were  taking  a  drove  of  camels 
to  Egypt.  One  of  them  had  the  body  of  a  gaselle  which  he 
had  shot  two  days  befoi*e,  hanging  at  his  saddle,  and  offered  to 
sell  to  me,  but  the  flesh  had  become  too  dry  and  hard  for  my 
teeth.  Ali  succeeded  in  buying  a  pair  of  fowls  for  three  pias- 
tres, and  brought  nie,  beside?,  some  doum-nuts,  of  the  last 
year's  growth.  I  could  make  no  impression  on  them  until  the 
rind  had  been  pounded  with  stones.  The  taste  was  like  that 
of  dry  gingerbread,  and  when  fresh,  must  be  very  agreeable. 
In  the  flelds  I  noticed  a  new  kind  of  grain,  the  heads  of  which 
resembled  rice.  The  natives  called  it  dookhn,  and  said  that  it 
was  even  more  nutritious  than  wheat  or  dourra,  though  not  so 
palatable. 

I  signalized  New- Year's  Day,  1852,  by  breaking  my  ther- 
mometer, which  fell  out  of  my  pocket  as  I  was  mounting  my 
dromedary.  It  was  impossible  to  rephice  it,  and  one  point 
wherein  my  journey  might  have  been  useful  was  thus  lost. 
The  variations  of  temperature  at  different  hours  of  the  day 
were  very  remarkable,  and  on  leaving  Korosko  I  had  com- 
menced a  rectml  which  I  intended  to  keep  during  the  whole  of 
my  stay  in  Central  Alrica.*     In  the  evening  I  fuund  in  the 

*  The  following  record  of  the  temperature,  (Vom  the  time  of  leaving 
Korosko  to  the  date  of  the  accident  which  deprived  nie  of  Uiu  thcrmoin* 

9* 
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Nile  a  6A  about  four  feet  long,  ivhicti  had  just  been  kJIleil  by 
a  croco'lile.  It  was  lying  near  ihe  water's  edge,  and  aa  I  de- 
scended the  biink  lo  examine  it,  two  slender  black  serpentd  alid 
away  from  before  my  feet. 

We  struck  the  tent  early  the  next  morning,  and  entered 
on  the  ai-aba,  op  pass  of  the  Wadi/  el-homar  (Valley  of 
Asses).  Ii  was  a  barren,  stony  tract,  intersected  with  long 
hollows,  which  produced  a  growth  of  thorns  and  a  bard,  dry 
grass,  the  blades  of  which  cut  the  lingers  that  attempted  to 
pluck  it.  We  passed  two  short  ranges  of  low  bill?,  which 
showed  the  same  sirala  of  coal-black  shale,  as  in  the  Nubian 
Desert.  The  akaba  lakes  it;;  name  from  the  numbers  of  wild 
ajsea  which  are  found  in  it.  The-e  beasis  are  remarkably  shy 
and  fleet,  but  are  Bometimes  killed  and  eaten  by  tiie  Arabs. 
We  kept  a  sharp  look-out,  but  saw  nothing  more  than  iheir 
tracks  in  the  sand.     We  met  sevci'al  companies  of  the  village 
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Arabs,  travelling  on  foot  or  on  donkeys.  The  women  were 
unveiled,  and  wore  the  same  cotton  mantle  as  the  men,  reach- 
ing from  the  waist  to  the  knees.  They  were  all  tolerably  old, 
and,  unlike  the  men,  were  excessively  ugly.  An  Ababdeb, 
riding  on  his  dromedary,  joined  com^mny  with  u^.  He  was 
naked  to  the  loins,  strongly  and  gracefully  built,  and  sat  erect 
on  his  high,  narrow  saddle,  as  if  he  and  his  animal  were  one-^ 
a  sort  of  camel-centaur.  His  hair  was  profuse  and  bushy,  but 
of  a  fine,  silky  texture,  and  "  short  Nuniidian  curl,**  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  crisp  wool  of  the  genuine  negro. 

In  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  Nile  again,  at  his  Elev- 
enth Cataract.  For  a  space  of  two  or  three  miles  his  bed  is 
filled  with  miusses  of  black  rock,  in  some  places  forming  dams, 
over  which  the  ciirreiU  roars  in  its  swift  descent.  The  eastern 
bank  is  de>ert  and  uninhabited,  but  the  western  delighted  the 
eye  with  the  green  brilliance  of  its  fields.  In  a  patch  of  d<^sert 
gni>s  we  started  a  large  and  beautiful  gazelle,  spotted  like  a 
fallow-<leer.  I  rode  towards  it  and  approached  within  thirty 
yards  before  it  moved  away.  At  sunst^t  we  reached  a  village 
willed  Ginnaynetoo,  the  commenet-ment  of  the  Berber  country. 
The  inhabitants,  who  dwelt  mostly  in  tents  of  palm-matting, 
were  very  friendly.  As  I  was  lying  in  my  tent,  in  the  even- 
ing, two,  who  appeared  to  be  the  principal  persons  of  the  place, 
Ciime  in,  saluted  me  with  "Peace  be  with  you!"  and  asked 
for  my  health,  to  which  I  replied :  **  Very  good,  Allah  be 
prai>ed  !  '*  Kach  of  thcni  then  took  my  hand  in  hi<,  pre>sed  it 
to  his  lip>  and  forehead,  and  quietly  retired. 

We  re-urni'd  our  march  throuiih  a  drv,  rollin<j:  country, 
grown  with  thorns,  aeaeias  in  flower,  and  occasional  di)nni- 
trees.     Beyond  the   Nile,  wlio-e  curn-nt   was  no  long<*r  to  be 


I  swn,  Urctdicil  t\K  long  tnouiiiuiii  of  Berber,  whwU  wv,  lliat 

LdiiCLTueil    llie  Hay    [irevious,    wlicu   cruising  tUe  risis   of  llie 

I  "WflHy  el-hi>mar.     The  oppa-ite  Imnk  was  r  sca  of  vivi<]  grcpn, 

iir  lis  the  eye  foiild  reacii.     Ni-nr  tin;  water  iIip  beun  nnd 

[  lupin  flouriiihed  in  thick  cluator^  ;  bebind  them  cxieiiHcd  Mie 

ittuii,  or  a  rich,  dnrk  Iblrage;  and  still  bcyonil,  lull  ninki 

I  or  doiirra,  heavy  with  ripening  heads,     li^liind-likc  groups  of 

I  dnte-lrci^s  and  doum-palins  studded  this  ridi  btrd  o(  vegeiulion, 

I  and  the  lung,  blue  i^lojie  of  the  moualaiii  gave  a  crowning 

tn    lo  ihe  Inndscape.     As  wu  tippitiauhed    ibe  uHpital  of 

I  Bej'ber,  the  villngps  on  our  right  bociiine  more  Ircqucnl,  but 

r  pailt  slill  Iiiy  over  ilie  dry  plain, sliiminering  with  Lhu  lukus 

I  of  the  mirage.    VTe  passed  a  score  of  huge  vuliun-?,  whteh 

had  M  gorgi'd  tliemsclves  with  ihe  cnrrase  of  a  caiiKrl,  that 

I  tliey  coiild  tcnrcely  move  out  of  our  way.     Among  them  were 

e^Teml  white  linwks  a  cumpany  of  crows,  tind  one  tnJl  black 

Mork,  nearly  iivc  feel  iti  lic-ighl,  which  WHlki-d  about  with  Uie 

delibi_'ralc  pneo  of  a  staid  cltr^man.     Flocks  of  quail  rose 

I  Iielbre  our  very  loel,  and  ii  largo  gray  dove,  with  a  peculiar 

I  cooing  note,  was  very  abundant  on  ilm  Irces;. 

My  »/irtytm  of  a  guide,  Eymih,  wanted  lo  slop  at  a  village 
I  cnlled  El  Khn»v,  which  we  readied  at  two  o'clock.  El  Me- 
[  Uieytef,  he  said,  waa  far  ahf fld,  and  we  t-ouM  not  get  there  ;  he 
I  would  fiive  us  n  »hcep  for  our  dinner;  the  BHendi  rauat  prove 
I  bU  hof^pirality  (but  all  iit  the  Eflendi'd  expense),  and  many 
I  other  weighly  reu.'^oiis  —  but  il  would  not  do.  1  pushed  oa 
I  ahead,  made  inqniriea  of  the  natives,  and  in  two  hours  saw  be- 
I  fore  ine  the  mud  fortress  of  El  Mekheyref.  The  eamel-men, 
[  who  were  very  tired,  from  the  long  vnik  from  Korosko,  would 
igly  hare  -topjicd  at  El  Khiissa,  but  whfu  I  pointed  out 
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Berber,  and  Acliniet  told  them  tliey  cotild  not  deceive  me,  for 
I  had  the  truth  written  in  a  book,  thej  said  not  a  word. 

We  eiil«;red  the  town,  which  was  hirger,  cleaner  and  hand- 
Bomt^r  than  any  place  I  had  seen  since  leaving  Siont.  Ar- 
naout  soldiers  were  mixed  with  the  Arabs  in  the  streets,  and 
we  met  a  liarem  of  Cairene  ladies  taking  a  walk,  under  the 
escort  of  two  eunuchs.  One  of  ihem  stopped  and  "rreeted  us, 
and  her  lar^ze  black  eyes  sparkleil  between  the  folds  of  hfV  veil 
OS  she  exclaimed,  in  great  apparent  del  ght  :  *'  Ah,  I  know  you 
oome  from  Cairo ! "  I  passe<i  through  the  stirets.  found  a 
good  place  lor  my  tent  on  the  iiigh  hank  above  the  water,  and 
by  an  hour  liefore  sunset  was  comfortal)Iy  encamped.  I  gave 
the  men  their  backsheesh — forty-seven  piastres  in  all,  with 
which  they  were  well  satisfied,  and  they  then  left  for  the  tents 
of  their  tribe,  about  two  Itours  distant.  I  gave  Eesa  some 
trinkets  for  his  bride,  which  he  took  with  **  God  reward 
you  I "  pressed  my  hand  to  his  lips,  and  then  went  with  them. 
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CHAPTER    XVL 

ICT     RECEPTION     IN     BERBER. 

A  Weddlag-4fj  Reception  by  the  Military  GoTernor^Achmet— The  Brtdegroom^-A 
Qoard— I  ub  an  Americaa  Bey— Kiff— The  Bey^s  VUit— The  Civil  GoTernor^ 
About  the.  NaTy— The  Priest's  Visit— Riding  in  State— The  Dongolese  StalUon~A 
Merchant's  House — The  Town — Dinner  at  the  GoTemor's— The  Pains  of  Royalty* 
A  Salute  to  the  American  Flag— Departure. 

I  WAS  sitting  at  mj  tent-door  at  du>k,  af\er  a  luxurious  dinner 
of  fowb  and  melons,  when  we  suddenly  beard  a  great  sound  of 
drums  and  Arab  singing,  witb  repeated  discbarges  of  musket- 
ry. The  people  told  us  that  a  marriage  was  being  celebrated, 
and  proposed  that  I  should  go  and  take  part  in  the  festivities. 
I  therefore  partly  resumed  my  Frank  dress,  and  told  Achmet 
that  he  must  no  longer  repn^sent  me  as  a  Turk,  since,  in  the 
conquered  countries  of  Soudan  the  ruling  race  is  even  more 
unpopular  than  the  Franks.  "  Well,  master,"  said  he  ;  *•  but 
I  must  at  least  make  you  an  American  Bey,  because  some 
rank  is  necessary  in  these  countries.**  He  took  a  lantern,  and 
we  set  out,  in  the  direction  of  the  noises. 

As  we  passed  the  mosque,  a  priest  informed  us  that  the 
wedding  was  at  the  Grovernor's  house,  and  that  the  bridegroom 
was  the  son  of  a  former  Governor's  wekeel,  or  deputy.     The 
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drums  guided  us  to  a  spacious  court-yard,  at  the  door  of  whicli 
stood  guards  in  festive  dresses.  The  court  was  lighted  by  a 
large  open  brazier  of  charcoal,  fastened  on  the  end  of  a  high 
pole,  and  by  various  colored  lanterns.  Long  benches  \v«ro 
ranged  across  the  central  space,  facing  the  Governor's  man- 
sion, and  upon  them  sat  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
listening  to  the  music  The  Arnaout  soldiers,  in  their  pictu- 
i^esque  dresses,  were  squatted  around  the  walb,  their  yata- 
glians  and  long  guns  gleaming  in  the  moonlight.  The  musi- 
cians sat  on  a  raised  platform,  beside  the  steps  leading  to  the 
door.  There  were  half  a  dozen  drums,  some  Arab  flutes,  and 
a  chorus  of  strong-lunged  singers,  who  chanted  a  wild,  barbaric 
epithalamium,  in  perfect  time  and  accord.  The  people  all  sa* 
luted  us  respectfully,  and  invited  us  to  enter.  The  Albanian 
guards  u^hei*ed  us  into  a  h^fty  room,  roofed  with  palm-logs, 
which  were  carefully  chosen  for  their  size  and  straight ne.-s. 
A  broad,  cushioned  divan  ran  around  two  sides  of  the  a[>art- 
ment.  Here  Mit  the  military  Governor,  with  his  principal  offi- 
cers, while  richly-dressed  soldiere  stood  in  waiting.  An  im- 
mense glass  lantern  gave  light  to  this  striking  picture. 

The  Governor,  who  was  called  Yagheshir  Bey  (although 
he  held  the  lower  rank  of  a  Sanjcd),  was  an  Albanian,  and 
commander  of  the  Egyptiim  troops  in  Berber  and  Shendy. 
He  received  me  with  great  kindnes,  and  made  room  for  mo 
beside  him  on  the  divan.  He  was  a  Udl,  stately  man,  about 
fifty  years  of  age ;  hi-i  face  was  remarkably  handsome,  with  a 
mild,  benevolent  expression,  and  he  had  the  manners  of  a  fin- 
ished jientleman.  On  mv  left  hand  was  one  of  his  officers, 
also  a  tall,  fur-capped  Albanian.  I  presented  both  of  the  dig- 
nitaries with  ci;:ars,  for  which  they  seemed    to  have  a  great 
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relish.  Coffee  soon  appeared,  served  by  negro  slaves,  in  rich 
blue  dresses,  and  then  the  Bey's  shebook,  with  a  mouth-piece 
studded  wilh  diamonds,  was  filled  for  me.  The  slaves  present- 
ly returned,  with  large  glass  cups  filled  with  delicious  sherbet, 
which  they  offered  upon  gold-fringed  napkins.  Achmet,  being 
seated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Governor,  was  mistaken  by  the 
attendants  for  the  American  Bey,  notwithstanding  his  dark 
complexion,  and  served  first.  I  could  not  but  admire  the 
courtly  ease  of  his  manners,  which  belonged  rather  to  the  born 
son  of  a  Pasha  than  to  the  poor  orphan-boy  of  Luxor,  indebt- 
ed only  to  his  honesty,  quick  sense,  and  the  kindness  of  an 
Englbh  lady,  for  a  better  fate  than  that  of  the  common  Fel- 
lahs of  Egypt  Yet  with  all  the  respect  which  he  knew  so 
well  how  to  command,  his  devotion  to  me,  as  a  servant,  was 
unchanged,  and  he  was  as  unremitting  in  his  attentions  as  if 
Boul  and  body  had  been  given  him  expre-sly  for  my  use. 

The  Bey,  learning  that  I  was  bound  for  Khartoum,  sent  a 
soldier  for  the  shekh  of  the  harbor,  whom  he  commanded,  in 
my  presence,  to  procure  a  boat  for  me,  and  see  that  it  was 
ready  to  sail  the  next  day.  The  only  boats  in  this  region  ai*e 
rough,  open  crafts,  but  the  shekh  promised  to  erect  a  tent  of 
palm-mats  on  the  poop,  to  serve  as  a  ciibin.  Soon  after  ho 
left  the  bridegroom  appeared,  led  by  an  attendant,  as  he  was 
totally  blind.  He  was  a  handsome  youth  of  eighteen,  and  in 
his  air  there  was  a  charmingr  mixture  of  the  bridegroom's  dij;- 
nity  and  the  boy's  bashfuhiess.  He  was  .^imply,  but  very 
tastefully  dressed,  in  a  blue  embroidered  jacket,  white  silk 
shirt,  white  shawl  fringed  with  gold,  full  white  trousers  and 
red  slippei*s.  He  was  led  to  the  Governor,  kissed  his  hand 
and  iH^gged  him  to  ask  me  if  he  might  not  be  allowed  to  have 
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dinner  prepared  for  me.  The  officers  asked  me  whether  I 
knew  of  any  remedy  for  his  blindness,  but  as  I  found  that  the 
sight  had  been  destroyed  by  cataract,  I  told  them  there  was 
no  help  for  him  nearer  than  Cairo.  The  ceremonies  were  all 
over,  and  the  bride,  afler  the  entire  consammation  of  the  nup- 
tials had  gone  to  her  father's  hou>c,  to  remain  four  days. 

The  Bey,  finding  that  I  was  not  a  merchant,  a!*ked  Achmet 
what  rank  I  held,  and  the  latter  answered  that  in  my  own 
country  it  was  something  between  a  Bey  and  a  Pasha.  Be- 
fore we  lefl,  three  soldiers  wore  sent  down  to  the  river,  and, 
AS  I  afterwards  learned,  remained  all  night,  standing  witli 
whips  over  the  poor  sailors  who  were  employed  in  removing 
the  cargo  from  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  wliicli  the  shekh  of  the 
harbor  had  selected  for  me.  The  ra'is  was  threiitened  with  a 
hundred  laches,  unless  he  had  every  thing  ready  by  the  next 
day.  On  leaving,  I  gave  a  inedjid  to  the  servant;*,  as  a  gra- 
tuity is  ex|>ected  on  such  occasions.  The  Bey  ^eut  me  one  of 
bis  Aniaouts  to  carry  the  lantern,  and  insi>ted  on  stationing  a 
guard  near  my  tent.  Two  soldiers  came  soon  afterwards,  who 
sat  u{)on  my  camp-chests  and  smoked  my  tobacco  until  morn- 
ing. Many  of  the  soldiers  were  slaves,  who  received  only  fif- 
teen piastres  a  month,  beside  their  nitions.  The  Arnaouts 
were  paid  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  piastres,  and  thirty-five 
piastres  additional,  provided  they  furnished  their  own  equip- 
ments. As  I  pulled  off  my  turbjin  and  threw  myself  on  my 
mattress,  I  involuntarily  contrasted  my  position  with  that  of 
the  pre\i(ms  evening.  Then,  I  slept  in  the  midst  of  a  clus- 
ter of  Arab  huts,  a  simple  llowudji,  among  camel  -  drivers. 
Now,  I  was  an  American  Bey,  in  my  tent  overlooking  the 
Nile,  watched  by  a  guard  of  honor  sent  me  by  the  commander 
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of  the  military  forces  in  Berber  and  Shendy.  All  honor  to 
Ethiopian  hospitality !  For  here  was  at  last  the  true  Ethio- 
pia, beyond  the  confines  of  Nubia  ;  beyond  the  ancient  Capital 
of  Queen  Candace  ;  beyond,  not  only  tlie  first  and  second,  but 
the  eleventh  cataract  of  the  Nile,  and  not  far  distant  from 
**  the  steep  of  utmost  Axume." 

The  moiTiing  brought  with  it  no  less  pleasant  experiences. 
Seated  at  the  door  of  my  tent,  indolently  smoking,  lulled  by 
the  murmvuing  of  the  Nile  and  cheered  by  the  brightness  of 
the  green  sea  that  bathed  his  western  shore,  I  enjoyed  the  first 
complete  keff  since  leaving  Egypt  The  temperature  was  like 
that  of  an  American  June,  and  my  pulse  beat  so  full  and  warm, 
my  whole  body  was  so  filled  with  a  sense  of  healih,  of  strength 
in  repose,  of  pure  physical  satisfaction,  that  I  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  happy.  My  pleasure  was  disturbed  by  an  old 
Arab,  who  came  up  with  two  beautiful  goats,  which  I  supposed 
he  wanted  to  sell,  but  when  Achmet  returned  from  the  bazaar, 
I  found  that  they  were  a  present  from  the  Bey. 

As  I  was  sitting  at  breakfast,  an  hour  later,  I  heard  Ach- 
met talking  loudly  with  some  one  on  the  outside  of  the  tent, 
and  called  to  him  to  know  what  was  the  matter.  He  stated 
that  an  officer  had  just  arrived  to  announce  the  Bey*s  approach, 
but  that  he  had  ordered  him  to  go  back  and  say  that  I  was  at 
breakfast,  and  the  Bey  must  not  come  for  half  an  hour.  "  You 
have  done  a  very  rude  thing,"  I  said ;  for  I  felt  annoyed  that 
the  Bey  should  receive  such  a  message,  as  coming  from  me. 
"  Don't  be  alarmed,  master,"  ho  coolly  replied  ;  "  the  Bey  is 
now  certiiin  that  you  are  of  higher  rank  than  lie."  Fortunate- 
ly, I  had  a  handsome  tent,  the  best  of  tobacco,  and  pure  IMocha 
coffee,  so  that  I  could  comply  with  the  requisites  of  Eastern 
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hospitality  in  a  manner  worthy  of  my  supposed  rank.  The 
tent  was  put  :n  order,  and  I  arranged  a  divan  on  one  side, 
made  of  my  carpet,  mattress,  and  capote.  The  two  lantern- 
poles,  bound  together,  formed  a  mai^t^  which  I  planted  at  the 
door,  and  then  run  up  the  American  flag.  The  preparations 
were  scarcely  completed  before  the  Bey  appeared,  galloping 
up  on  a  superb,  jet-black  stallion,  with  half  a  dozen  officers  in 
attendance.  As  he  dismounted,  I  advanced  to  receive  him. 
According  to  Arab  etiquette,  the  highest  in  rank  enters  firs^ty 
and  true  to  Achmet's  prediction,  the  Bey,  after  taking  my 
.hand,  requested  ine  to  precede  him.  I  declined,  out  of  cour- 
tesy to  him,  and  after  a  polite  controversy  on  the  subject,  he 
passed  his  arm  affectionately  around  my  waist,  and  we  went  in 
side  by  side.  Achniet  had  excellent  coffee  and  sherbet  in 
readiness,  but  the  Bey  preferred  njy  cigars  to  the  shebook. 
As  he  sat  be>ide  me  on  the  divan,  I  thought  I  had  rarely  seen 
a  nobler  countenance.  He  had  an  unusually  clear,  large  hazel 
eye,  a  long  but  not  prominent  nose,  and  the  lines  of  fifty  years 
had  sofened  and  subdued  an  expression  which  may  have  been 
fierce  and  fearless  in  his  younger  days.  He  was  from  a  village 
near  Pargti,  in  Albania,  and  was  delighted  when  I  told  him 
that  not  long  previous,  I  had  sailed  past  the  shores  of  his 
native  land. 

He  had  no  sooner  taken  his  leave  than  the  Civil  Governor, 
ad  xnlerim,  Mustapha  Kasliif,  arrived,  attended  by  liis  chief 
secretary,  ^lahniouJ  Etfendi.  Mustapha  was  an  Anatolian, 
email  in  stature,  and  quite  withered  and  wasted  by  the  torrid 
climate  of  Berber.  His  skin  had  a  d:irk  unhealthy  hue,  and 
his  eyes  a  filmy  ghire,  which  I  attributed  to  other  causes  than 
the  diseased  liver  of  which  he  complauied.     He  immediately 
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asked  for  arakee,  and  when  I  told  him  that  it  was  bad  for  the 
liver,  said  it  was  the  only  thing  which  did  him  good.  Mah- 
moud  Effendi,  who  was  a  good-humored  Turk,  made  himself 
quite  at  home.  I  showed  them  my  sketches,  with  which  they 
were  greatly  diverted.  A  remark  of  the  Governor  gratified 
ine  exceedingly,  as  it  showed  that  all  the  attention  I  received 
was  paid  me,  not  on  account  of  my  supposed  rank,  but  from 
the  fact  of  my  being  the  first  American  who  had  ever  visited 
the  place.  "  I  have  been  in  this  country  twenty-four  years,** 
said  he,  ^'  and  in  all  that  time  only  some  French  and  two  or 
three  German  and  English  travellers  have  passed  through. 
You  are  the  first  I  have  seen  from  Yenkee-Doonea.  [This 
Bounds  very  much  like  Yankee-Doodledom,  but  is  in  reality  the 
Turkish  for  "  New  World."]  You  must  not  go  home  with  an 
unfavorable  account  of  us.*'  He  had  once,  when  in  Alexan- 
dria, visited  an  American  man-of-war,  which,  it  appeared,  had 
left  a  strong  impression  upon  his  mind.  After  mentioning  the 
circumstance^  he  asked  me  how  many  vessels  there  were  in  our 
Navy.  I  had  mastered  the  Arabic  language  sufficiently  to 
know  the  necessity  of  exaggeration,  and  answered,  without  hes- 
itation, that  there  were  one  hundred.  "  Oh  no ! "  said  Mus- 
tapha,  turning  to  Mahmoud,  the  Secretary :  "  His  Excellency 
is  entirely  too  modest.  I  know  very  well  that  there  are  six 
hundred  vessels  in  the  American  Navy ! "  I  had  fallen  far 
below  the  proper  mark ;  but  Achmet  tried  to  straighten  the 
matter  by  saying  that  I  meant  one  hundred  ships-of-the-line, 
and  did  not  include  the  frigates,  sloops-of-war,  brigs,  and  cor- 
vettes. 

Before  the  Governor  had  finished  his  visit,  there  was  a  stir 
outside  of  the  tent,  and  presently  the  Chief  MoUah — the  high 
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piiest  of  the  mo.«que  of  Berber — made  his  appearance.  Ho 
was  a  tall,  dark-skinned  Arab  of  between  fii'ty  and  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  wore  a  long  robe  of  the  color  sacred  to  Mahomet, 
with  a  turban  of  the  same,  under  which  the  ends  of  a  scarf  of 
white  gauze,  embroidered  with  Arabic  characters  in  gold,  hung 
on  both  sides  of  his  face.  His  manner  was  quiet  and  dignified, 
to  a  degree  which  I  never  saw  excelled  by  any  Christian 
divine.  He  refused  the  pipe,  but  took  coffee  and  sherbet, 
holding  the  former  two  or  three  times  alternately  to  each  eye, 
while  he  murmured  a  form  of  prayer.  He  was  very  much 
delighted  with  my  sketches,  and  1  was  beginning  to  feel  inter- 
ested in  his  remarks,  when  the  Governor's  servant  appeared, 
leading  a  splendid  chestnut  stallion,  with  a  bridle  of  scarlet 
silk  cord,  and  trappingr^  of  cluth  of  the  same  royal  color.  He 
was  brought  in  order  that  I  might  take  a  ride  through  the  city. 
**  But,"  said  I  to  Achmet,  "  I  cannot  go  until  this  priest  has 
left."  "  You  forget  your  high  rank,  O  master ! ''  said  the 
cunning  dragoman  ;  "  go  without  ft*ar,  and  I  will  take  charge 
of  the  priest."  Without  more  ado,  I  took  a  hasty  leave  of  the 
niollah,  and  swung  myself  into  the  saddle.  The  animal  shot 
off  like  a  bolt  from  a  cross-bow,  leaving  the  Governor  to  fol- 
low in  my  wake,  on  his  favorite  gray  ass.  On  reaching  the 
mosque,  I  waited  for  him,  and  wc  ententd  the  bazaars  to- 
gether. He  insisted  on  my  preceding  him,  and  at  his  com- 
mand all  the  merchants  rose  and  remained  standing  until  we 
passe<1.  All  eyes  were  of  course  fixed  upon  nie,  and  1  had 
some  diffh  ulty  in  preserving  a  serious  and  dignified  counte- 
nance, as  I  thought  of  mv  cracked  nose  and  Abvssinian  com- 
plexion.  Two  of  the  Governor's  slaves  attended  me,  and  one 
of  tliem,  who  had  a  remarkably  insolent  and  scornful  expres 
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Bion,  was  the  only  person  who  did  not  seem  impressed  by  mj 
presence.  The  fellow's  face  was  disagreeable  to  me ;  lie  waa 
tlie  death's-head  at  my  banquet. 

The  stallion  was  a  noble  beast,  so  full  of  blood  and  fire 
that  it  was  worth  a  month's  journey  through  the  Desert  to  be- 
stride him.  He  wms  small,  and  his  limbs  were  scarcely  long 
enough  for  the  breadth  of  his  chest  and  the  fulness  of  his 
flanks.  He  had,  however,  the  slender  head  and  brilliant  eye 
of  the  Arab  breed,  and  his  powerful  neck  expressed  a  fine  dis- 
dain of  other  horses.  He  was  of  the  best  Dongolese  stock, 
but  resembled  in  many  points  the  famed  Anatolian  breed  of 
Asia  Minor.  He  pranced  and  caracoled  impatiently  as  I 
forced  him  to  accommodate  his  pace  to  that  of  the  ignoble  ass. 
"  Let  him  run ! "  said  the  Governor,  as  we  reached  a  broad 
open  square  near  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  I  slackened  the 
rein,  and  he  dashed  away  with  a  swiftness  that  almost  stopped 
ray  breath.  I  am  but  an  ordinary  rider,  but  owing  to  the 
Turkish  saddle,  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  a  firm  seat  and 
controlling  the  powerful  steed.  We  visited  the  mud  fortress 
of  Berber,  which  is  a  square  structure,  with  a  bastion  at  each 
comer,  having  embrasures  for  three  cannon,  and  the  Governor 
gave  me  to  understand  that  they  made  a  mighty  sound,  every 
time  they  were  fired.  He  then  took  me  to  the  house  of  a 
French  merchant,  with  a  name  something  like  D'Arfou.  The 
merchant  was  absent  in  Cairo,  but  a  black  slave  gave  us 
admittance.  We  took  seats  in  a  cool  portico,  admired  the 
Frenchman's  handsome  gray  donkey  and  his  choice  cows,  looked 
out  the  windows  upon  his  garden,  planted  with  fig,  orange, 
banana  and  pomegranate  trees,  and  were  finally  served  with 
coffee,  presented  in  heavy  silver  %erfs.     A  slave  then  appeared, 
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bringing  his  child,  a  pretty  boy  of  two  years  old,  bom  of  on 
Abyssinian  mother.  He  refused  to  be  taken  into  the  Gov- 
ernoi-'s  arms,  and  contemplated  me,  his  Frank  relative,  with 
much  more  satisfaction.  M.  D'Ai-fou's  house — although  the 
walls  were  mud,  the  floors  gravel  and  the  roof  palm-logs— 
was  cool,  roomy  and  pleasant ;  and  for  that  region,  where  one 
cannot  easily  have  marble  pavements  and  jasper  fountains,  was 
even  luxurious. 

We  mounted  again,  and  the  Governor  took  me  throngh  the 
city,  to  its  southern  extremity.  It  is  more  than  a  mile  in 
length,  and  contains  about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
houses  are  all  of  mud,  which,  though  unsightly  in  appearance^ 
is  there  a^  good  as  granite,  and  the  streets  are  broad,  clean, 
and  unmolested  by  dogs.  I  was  well  pleased  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  place.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Nubians,  of  the 
different  tribes  between  Berber  and  Dongola,  mixed  with  a 
few  Ababdehjs,  Bishhrees,  and  other  Desert  Arabs.  Though 
scantily  dressed,  they  seemed  contented,  if  not  with  their  mas- 
ters, at  least  with  their  condition.  Among  the  crowd  that 
gathered  to  see  us,  I  recognizcid  Eesa,  arrayed  in  a  new,  snow- 
white  garment,  and  looking  like  a  bronze 'Ganymede.  He 
gazed  at  me  wistfully,  as  if  uncertain  whether  he  should  dare 
to  speak,  but  I  hailed  him  at  once  with :  "  Salaamaty  ya 
Ef$a  !  "  and  he  replied  proudly  and  joyfully.  After  our  tour 
was  over,  the  Governor  took  me  to  his  house,  which,  after  that 
of  the  Pasha,  was  the  finest  one  in  the  place.  His  reception- 
room  was  cuol,  with  a  broad  divan,  upon  which  we  stretched 
ourselves  at  ease,  sharing  the  single  pillow  between  us.  Tlie 
attcmlants  were  dressing  in  an  adjoining:  room,  and  presently 
appeared  in  all  the  splendor  of  snow-white  turbans  and  trow- 
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uers.  I  was  presented  with  a  pipe,  and  as  a  great  treat,  a  bot- 
tle of  the  mastic  cordial  of  Scio  was  brought.  The  Governor 
insisted  on  my  drinking  three  small  glasses  of  it,  thn^e  being 
the  fortunate  number.  At  this  juncture  Achmet  appeared,  to 
my  great  relief,  for  my  whole  s:ock  of  Arabic  was  exhausted. 
We  were  about  to  leave,  but  the  Governor  dechired  that  it 
was  impossible.  It  would  be  disgraceful  to  him,  should  we 
not  take  dinner  in  his  house,  and  in  order  that  we  might  not 
be  delayed,  he  ordered  it  to  be  served  at  once.  I  was  willing 
enough  to  make  use  of  this  opportuinty  of  partaking  of  an 
Arab  dinner.  First,  a  slave  apj.eared,  and  gave  each  of  us  a 
napkin,  which  we  spread  over  our  knees.  He  was  followed  by 
another,  who  bore  a  brass  ewer,  and  a  pitcher  from  which  he 
poured  water  over  our  hands.  A  small  stand  upholding  a 
large  circular  piece  of  tin,  was  then  placed  before  us.  A  cov- 
ered dish  stood  in  the  centre,  and  a  rampart  of  thin  wheaten 
cakes,  resembling  Mexican  tortillas,  adorned  the  circumference. 
The  cover  was  removed,  disclosing  a  thick  soup,  with  balls  of 
dough  and  meat.  We  took  the  ebony  spoons,  and  now  behold 
the  Governor,  Achmet  and  I  dipping  fraternally  into  the  same 
bowl,  and  politely  stirring  the  choice  lumps  into  each  other's 
spoons.  Mustapha  was  in  the  most  hihirious  humor,  but  his 
four  dark  attendants  stood  before  us  as  solemn  as  Death.  I 
thought  then,  and  still  think,  tliat  they  hated  him  cordially. 
The  soup  was  followed  by  a  dish  of  kibdbs,  or  small  pieces  of 
meat,  fried  in  grease.  These  we  picked  out  wiih  our  fingers, 
and  then,  tearing  the  wheat  cakes  into  slices,  sopped  up  the 
Bimce.  About  ten  different  compounds  of  meat  and  vegetables 
followed,  each  unlike  any  thing  I  ever  tasted  before,  but  all 
quite  palatable.     The  only  articles  I  was  able  to  detect  in  the 
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whole  dinner,  were  matton-ontlets,  egg-plants  and  sour  milk. 
Eadi  dish  was  hronght  on  separately,  and  we  all  three  ate 
therefrom,  either  with  spoons  or  fingers.  When  the  repast  was 
finished,  water  was  brought  again,  and  we  washed  our  hands 
and  quietly  awaited  the  pipes  and  cofiee.  When  we  arose  to 
leave,  Achmet  was  about  to  give  the  customary  medjid  to  the 
servants,  but  the  Governor  prevented  him.  Nevertheless,  he 
found  an  opportunity  as  I  was  mounting,  to  slip  it  into  the 
hand  of  the  scornful  slave,  who  took  it  without  relaxing  the 
soowl  upon  his  featurea  I  pranced  back  to  my  tent  upon  the 
chestnut  stallion,  from  which  I  parted  with  more  regret  than 
from  its  owner. 

By  this  time,  every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  my  depar- 
ture. The  sailors,  who  had  worked  all  night  with  the  whips 
of  the  Albanian  soldiers  hung  over  their  backs  (unknown  to 
mc,  or  I  should  not  have  permitted  it),  had  brought  the  vessel 
to  the  bank  below  my  tent,  and  the  Bey  had  sent  me  his  prom- 
ised letter  to  the  Governor  of  Shendy.  The  pleasures  of  roy- 
alty were  now  over,  and  I  had  to  deal  with  some  of  its  pains. 
All  the  officers  and  servants  who  had  been  employed  for  my 
benefit  expected  backsheesh,  and  every  beggar  in  the  place 
came  to  taste  the  bounty  of  the  foreign  king.  When  Achmet 
went  to  the  bazaars  to  purchase  a  few  necessaries,  he  over- 
heard the  people  saying  to  one  another,  "  That  is  the  inter- 
preter of  the  strange  king,"  and  many  of  them  rose  and  re- 
mained standing  until  he  had  passed.  Ali,  who  had  spent  the 
whole  dav  apparently  in  hunting  for  chickens  and  pigeons,  but 
Eblis  knew  for  what  in  reality,  was  assailed  on  all  sides  with 
inquiries :  **  Who  is  this  that  has  come  among  us  ?  What 
liigh  rank  does  he  possess,  that  he  receives  such   honor?** 

10 
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All,  who  had  known  me  merely  as  a  Howadji,  was  somewhat 
perplexed  how  to  expkin  the  matter,  but  got  out  of  his  diffi- 
culty by  declaring  that  I  was  the  son  of  the  great  king  of  all 
the  Franks. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  that  noble  old  Albanian,  Tagheshir 
Boy.  Aohmet,  who  paid  him  a  parting  visit,  and  was  received 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  conceived  a  strong  affection  for 
him.  The  Bey,  on  learning  that  I  was  ready  to  leave,  sent 
word  to  me  that  he  would  bring  a  company  of  his  Amaouta 
down  to  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  salute  my  flag.  '*  It  is  the 
first  time  that  flag  has  been  seen  here,"  said  he  to  Achmet| 
"  and  I  must  have  it  properly  honored."  And  truly  enough, 
when  we  were  all  embarked,  and  I  had  given  the  stars  and 
stripes  to  the  Ethiopian  winds,  a  company  of  about  fifty  sol* 
dlers  ranged  themselves  along  the  high*  bank,  and  saluted  the 
flag  with  a  doxen  rattling  volleys. 

As  I  sailed  away  I  returned  the  salute  with  my  pistols, 
and  the  soldiers  fired  a  parting  volley  after  me  for  good  luck 
on  the  voyage,  but  so  recklessly  that  I  heard  the  sharp  whistle 
of  the  bullets  quite  close  to  the  vesseL  I  felt  more  grateful  to 
the  Bey  for  this  courtesy  than  for  his  kindness  to  mysell 
But  Berber  was  soon  left  behind ;  for  the  wind  wa^  fair,  and 
bore  me  southward,  deeper  into  Africa. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

THE      ETHIOPIAN      NILS. 

Portnnato  Trarel— The  America— EthfopUn  Scenery^The  Atban  Rlrer-  Damar-^A 
Melon  Patch— Agricnlturc—Tbe  I nhahitanta— Change  of  Scenery— The  Vfxti  Hip- 
pc;otainue — Cr<>c<xllles — Effect  of  My  Map— The  Rals  and  Sailora— Araba  in  Ethio- 
pia—OmanienUd  Scur»— Bt'shlr— Tho  Slave  Bakhlta— We  Approacli  MeroiSw 

•*  Fair  is  that  land  n»  ereninir  Aiea, 
Ami  coiA — iIk'iicU  in  the  dt'pth  it  Ilea 
Of  burning  Afrii-a.''— Wokuswobtil 

The  voyage  from  Berber  to  Khartoum  was  another  link  in  my 
chain  of  fortunate  travel.  The  Ethiopian  Nile  seemed  to  me 
more  beautiful  than  the  Egyptian ;  at  least,  the  vegetation  was 
richer,  the  air  milder  and  sweeter,  the  water  purer,  and  to 
erown  all,  the  north-wind  unfailing.  Day  and  night  there  was 
a  fresh,  steady  breeze,  carrying  us  smoothly  against  the  cur- 
rent, at  the  precise  rate  of  speed  which  is  most  pleasant  in  a 
sailing  craft — three  to  four  miles  an  hour.  The  temperature 
was  that  of  an  American  June,  the  nights  deliciously  mild  and 
Fwect,  and  the  full  moon  shone  with  a  splendor  unknown  in 
northern  latitudes.  I  was  in  perfect  health  of  body,  and  suf- 
fered no  apprehension  or  anxiety  for  the  future  to  disturb  my 
happy  frame  of  mind. 

El  Mckheyref  looked  very  picturesque  in  the  soft  cleftt 
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light  of  the  last  afternoon  honr,  as  I  sailed  awaj  from  it  The 
Bej's  mansion  and  the  mosque  rose  conspicuously  above  the 
long  lines  of  clay  walls,  and  groups  of  luxuriant  date-trees  in 
the  gardens  supplied  the  place  of  minarets  and  spires.  Both 
shores,  above  the  city,  were  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and 
I  passed  many  thriving  villages  before  dusk.  Even  under  the 
moon,  the  corn-fields  on  either  hand  were  green  and  bright.  I 
was  installed  in  a  temporary  cabin,  formed  of  my  tent-canvas, 
stretched  over  a  frame  of  palm-sticks,  erected  on  the  narrow 
poop-deck.  Aohmet  and  Ali  took  possession  of  the  hold,  which 
they  occupied  as  kitchen  and  store-room.  The  rais,  sailors^ 
and  the  two  beautiful  sheep  which  the  Bey  gave  me,  were  group- 
ed on  the  forecastle.  On  this  first  evening,  the  men,  fatigued 
by  their  extra  labors  on  my  account,  were  silent,  and  I  was 
left  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  scone.  The  waves  rippled 
pleasantly  against  the  prow  of  the  America  ;  the  frogs  and 
crickets  kept  up  a  concert  along  the  shore,  and  the  zUczah^  or 
crocodile-bird,  uttered  his  sharp,  twittering  note  at  intervals. 
Hours  passed  thus,  before  I  was  wiUing  to  close  my  eyes. 

The  landscapes  next  morning  were  still  more  beautifuL 
The  Nile  was  as  broad  as  in  Lower  Egypt,  flowing  between 
banks  of  the  most  brilliant  green.  Long  groves  of  palms  be- 
hind the  shore,  shut  out  from  view  the  desert  tracts  beyond, 
and  my  voyage  all  day  was  a  panorama  of  the  richest  summer 
scenery.  Early  in  the  forenoon  I  passed  the  mouth  of  the  At- 
bara,  the  ancient  Astaboras,  and  the  first  tributary  stream 
which  the  traveller  meets  on  his  journey  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Its  breadth  is  about  one-third  that  of  the  main  river, 
but  the  volume  of  water  must  be  in  a  much  smaller  proportion* 
The  water  is  a  clear,  bright  green,  and  its  junction  with  the 
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darker  Nile  is  distinctly  marked.  I  could  look  ap  the  Atbara 
for  about  a  mile,  to  where  it  curved  out  of  sight  between  high 
green  banks  covered  with  flowering  mimosas.  It  was  a  charm- 
ing piece  of  river  scenery,  and  I  longed  to  follow  the  stream 
upward  through  the  wild  domains  of  the  Hallengas  and  Ha- 
dendoas,  through  the  forests  and  jungles  of  Takka  and  Schan- 
galla,  to  where,  an  impetuous  torrent,  it  foams  through  the 
Alpine  highlands  of  Samen,  under  the  eternal  snows  of  Abba- 
Jaret  and  Amba-HaL  In  Abyssinia  it  bears  the  name  of  Ta- 
caxze,  but  afterwards  through  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  ia 
called  the  Atbara  (and  the  country  it  waters,  Dar  Atbara),  ex* 
cept  at  its  junction  with  the  Nile,  where  the  natives  name  it 
El-bahr  Mogran. 

Two  or  three  hours  later  we  reached  the  large  town  of  Dar 
mcr,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  point  of  land  between  the 
two  rivers.  It  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  is  a 
collection  of  mud  buildings,  scattered  through  a  grove  of  sent 
trees.  My  sailors  stopped  to  get  some  mats,  and  I  climbed 
the  bank  to  look  at  the  place,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the 
view  to  tempt  me  to  enter.  During  the  day  we  stopped  at  an 
island  in  the  river^  to  buy  some  vegetables.  Two  men  were 
guarding  a  large  patch  of  ripe  melons  and  cucumbers,  behind 
which  extended  fields  of  dourra,  divided  by  hedges  of  a  kind 
of  shrub  cypress,  all  overgrown  with  a  purple  convolvulus  in 
flower,  and  a  wild  gourd-vine,  with  bright  yellow  blossoms. 
In  wandering  through  the  luxuriant  mazes  of  vegetation,  I 
came  upon  a  dwelling  of  the  natives — a  nest  or  arbor,  scooped 
out  of  a  thick  clump  of  shrubs,  and  covered  with  dry  branches. 
It  resembled  the  milpaSy  or  brush-huts  of  the  Mexican  ranche- 
ros.     The  only  furniture  was  a  frame  of  palm-sticks,  serving 
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^^Vbp  ft  divan,  aiid  four  stonea,  arranged  so  aa  to  form  a  Grc'place 

^^^  On  returning  to  tho  ehore,  I  found  Auhmet  in  dispute  with 

tlio  two  moo.     Hu  bad  tiiken  some  meloua,  for  ntiiuU  he  ofier- 

Ied  them  tno  and  a  half  piastres.  Tht^y  demanded  more,  but 
B8  ho  had  purchased  melons  for  less  in  El  Mekhejref,  he  re 
fti«ed,  and  giving  them  tho  mouej,  took  the  melons  perforce 
''  Well,"  said  tiey,  "  you  aro  our  masters,  and  we  must  boI> 
nit ;"  but  thej  would  sell  no  more  to  my  sailors.  Tho  latter, 
bowerer,  procured  a  bowl  of  treacle,  made  of  dates,  and  some 
aouf  milk,  at  imother  hut,  aod  were  contented  therewith.  The 
beau-fields  along  the  shore  had  just  lieen  trampled  down  by  ■ 
hippopotamus,  whose  huge  foot-prints  we  saw  iu  the  soft  mud 
near  the  water. 

All  day,  wo  sailed  between  chores  of  vegetation,  of  tie 

ripest  green.     Both  banks  of  the  river,  through  this  region, 

&rc  studded  with  watcr-wLoels,  whose  creaking  ceases  not  by 

day  nor  by  night.     It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  strings  of  jars 

^^      aficeuding  and  descending,  and  to  bear  tbe  cool  plashing  of  the 

^K    precious  blood  of  the  Nile,  as  it  poured  into  the  branching 

^^t    Toins  which  arc  the  life  of  that  teeming  soiL     The  wheels 

^^L  Terc  turned  by  oicn,  driven  by  Dtnka  slaves,  who  saug  to- 

^^B  Biferona  molodios  tbe  while,  and  tho  water  was  conveyed  to 

^^V  6olds  distant  from  the  river  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  the  doom- 

^^^  tree. 

There,  where  I  expected  to  soil  through  a  wilderness,  I 
found  a  garden.  Ethiopia  might  become,  iu  other  bands,  tha 
richest  and  most  productive  part  of  Africa.  The  people  ars 
induatriouH  and  peaceable,  and  deserve  betl«r  mnsters.  Thdr 
dread  of  the  Turks  is  extreme,  aud  so  is  their  hatred.  I  stop- 
L  ped  one  evening  ut  a  little  village  on  the  western  bank      The 
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Bailors  were  sent  to  the  houses  to  procure  fowls  and  ^ggs,  and 
after  a  long  time  two  men  appeared,  bringing,  as  they  said,  the 
only  chicken  in  the  place.  They  came  up  slowly,  stooped  and 
touched  the  groimd,  and  then  laid  their  hands  on  their  heads, 
signifying  that  they  were  as  dust  before  my  feet.  Achmet 
paid  them  the  thirty  paras  they  demanded,  and  when  they  saw 
that  the  supposed  Turks  had  no  disposition  to  cheat  them,  they 
went  back  and  brought  more  fowls.  Travellers  who  go  by  the 
land  routes  give  the  people  an  excellent  character  for  hospital- 
ity. I  was  informed  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  buy  any- 
thing, even  when  double  the  value  of  the  article  is  tendered, 
but  by  asking  for  it  as  a  favor,  they  will  cheerfully  pve  what^ 
ever  they  have. 

When  I  crept  out  of  my  tent  on  the  third  morning,  the  fea- 
tures of  the  scenery  were  somewhat  changed.  A  blue  chain 
of  hills,  which  we  had  passed  in  the  night,  lay  behind  us,  and 
a  long,  graceful  mountain  range  rose  on  the  right,  broken  by  a 
pass  which  wa^  cut  through  it  at  right  angles  to  its  course. 
The  mountains  retreated  out  of  my  horizon  during  the  fore- 
noon, but  in  the  afternoon  again  approached  nearly  to  the 
water's  edge,  on  the  eastern  bank.  They  were  of  a  dark-red 
color,  exhibiting  a  broken,  mound-like  formation.  We  passed 
several  islands  during  the  day — beds  of  glorious  vegetation. 
The  sakias  were  turning  at  intervals  of  a  hundred  yards  or 
less,  and  the  rustling  fields  of  wheat  and  dourra  seemed  burst- 
ing with  the  fulness  of  their  juices.  I  now  began  to  notice 
that  warm  vermilion  tinge  of  the  clouds,  which  is  frequently 
exhibited  near  the  Equator,  but  is  nowhere  so  striking  as  in 
Central  Africa.  Lying  heavily  along  the  horizon,  in  the  warm 
hours  of  the  day,  they  appeared  to  glow  with  a  dead,  smould- 


ering  fir«,  like  brands  niiich  are  soft  white  aehea  on  tue  ont- 
Bido,  but  living  co&Ib  nilJiio, 

Ou  the  Kamo  day  I  saw  the  first  bippopotamus.  Tlic  men 
dUeenied  him  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  as  he  csjao  ap  to 
broutbc,  and  called  mj  attention  to  him.  Our  vessel  waa  ran 
toivards  bim,  and  the  sailors  shouted,  to  draw  hie  attention : 
"  How  is  jour  wife,  old  boy?"  "  Is  your  son  married  jct?" 
and  other  like  cxelnmutlons.  Thoy  insisted  upnn  it  that  hia 
curiosity  would  be  eieiled  by  this  means,  and  ho  would  ulluw 
us  to  approach.  I  saw  him  at  last  within  a  hundred  yards,  but 
only  the  eiiormous  head,  which  was  more  than  three  feel  in 
breadth  across  the  ears.  Be  raised  il  with  a  tremendous  snon, 
opening  bis  huge  mouth  at  the  same  time,  and  I  thought  I  bad 
never  seoo  a  more  frightful-looking  monster.  Ho  eame  up  in 
our  wake,  after  we  had  passed,  and  followed  us  for  some  time. 
Directly  afterwards  we  tqiied  five  orooodiles  on  a  sand-bank. 
One  of  them  was  of  a  grayish-yellow  color,  and  upward  of 
tvrenty  feet  in  length.  We  approached  quietly  to  within  a  few 
yards  of  them,  when  my  men  raised  their  poles  and  shouted. 
The  beasts  started  from  their  sleep  and  dashed  qnickly  into 
the  water,  the  big  yellow  one  striking  so  violently  against  our 
hull,  that  I  am  sure  be  wont  off  with  ahead-ache.  The  natives 
have  many  superstitions  concerning  the  tiippopotamus,  and  re- 
Intod  lo  me  some  8»<tonishtng  examples  of  hia  cunning  and 
sn^city.  Among  others,  ihey  asserted  that  an  Arab  woman, 
at  Abou-Uammcd,  went  down  to  the  river  to  wash  some  clothes, 
onee  upon  a  time.  She  laid  the  garments  upon  some  smooth 
stones,  and  was  engaged  in  trampling  them  with  her  feet,  when 
a  huge  hippopotamus  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  river,  and  after 
wat*iliing  her  for  some  time,  luudo  for  the  shore.     The  woman 
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fled  in  terror  leanng  the  clothes  behind  her ;  whereupon  the 
beast  immediately  took  her  place,  and  pounded  away  so  yig- 
oroosly  with  hb  feet,  that  in  a  short  time  there  was  not  left 
a  fragment  as  big  as  your  hand. 

On  making  inquiries  for  the  ruins  of  Meroe,  which  we  were 
then  approaching,  the  rai's  only  knew  that  there  were  some 
''  beioot  kadeem  "  (ancient  houses)  near  the  Tillage  of  Bedjcr- 
owiyeh,  which  we  would  probably  reach  that  night.  As  I  found 
on  my  map  a  name  which  nearly  corresponded  to  that  of  the 
village,  I  had  no  doubt  that  this  was  Meroe,  and  gave  orders 
that  the  boat  should  halt  until  the  next  day.  The  rais  was 
greatly  surprised  at  my  knowing  the  names  of  all  the  towna 
along  the  river,  sceiog  that  I  had  never  been  there  before.  I 
showed  him  my  map,  and  told  him  that  I  knew  from  it,  the 
name  of  every  mountain,  every  village,  and  every  river,  from 
Cairo  to  Abyssinia.  The  men  crowded  around  and  inspected 
it  with  the  utmost  astonishment,  and  when  I  pointed  out  to 
them  the  location  of  Mecca,  and  read  them  the  names  of  all 
the  villages  as  far  as  Khartoum,  they  regarded  it  with  an  ex- 
pression of  reverential  awe.  "  Wallah  ! "  exclaimed  the  rais : 
"  this  is  truly  a  wonderful  Frank  I " 

My  rais,  whose  name  was  Bakhid,  belonged,  with  his  men, 
to  the  Nubian  tribe  of  Mahass,  below  Dongola.  They  were 
tall,  well-formed  men,  with  straight  features  and  high  cheek- 
l)oncs,  but  the  lips  were  thicker  than  those  of  the  Arab  tribes 
of  Ethiopia.  The  latter  are  of  almost  pure  Shemitio  blood, 
aud  are  descended  from  families  which  emigrated  into  Africa 
from  the  Hedjaz,  seven  or  eight  centuries  ago.  This  accounts 
for  the  prevalence  and  purity  of  the  Arab  language  in  these 
regions.      The  descendants  of  the  Djaaleyn,  oj  tribe  of  Bcni 
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■Eoreish,  of  Temen,  are  etUl  to  be  found  in  the  oonntry  of  the 
'  Atbara,  and  there  are  those  in  Ethiopia,  who  claim  to  be  de- 

Bceudants  from  the  lino  of  the  Abhaaides  and  the  Ommiades 

There  has  been  very  little  intermixture  with  the  negro  races 

beyond  Bonnaar,  nbo  are  looked  upon  as  little  better  than  nild 

beasts.     The  Arabic  laDguage  is  sjwken  from  the  Bed  Sea  to 

the  borders  of  Dar-For  and  Boroou,  and  accordiog  to  Burck- 

hardt,  the  prevalent  idioma  are  those  of  Hedjaz,  in  Arabia. 

The  distinction  between  the  dcBcendants  of  the  old  Arab  stock, 

'   and  those  who,  tike  the  Abahdehs  and  Biabiirees,  belong  to  the 

L native  African  races,  is  obvionB  to  the  most  oarelcas  obscrrer. 

■'{The  latter,  however,  roust  not  be  confounded  with  the  Negro 

■  race,  from  which  they  differ  still  more  widely. 

Hats  Bakhid  bad  with  him  a  son  named  Ibrahim — a  boy 
E«f  twelve.  His  head  was  shaven  eo  as  to  leave  a  circular  tnf) 
I  t)f  hair  on  the  crown ;  large  silver  rings  bung  from  hia  ears, 
r  mad  eaeb  cheek  was  adorned  with  four  broad  scars — three  hori* 
Eontal,  and  one  vertical, — which  were  produced  by  gashing  the 
with  a  knife,  and  tben  raising  the  fle£>h  so  as  to  prevent 
^ges  from  uniting.  All  the  Nubian  tribes  are  scarred  in 
iamc  way,  frequently  upon  the  breast  and  back  as  well  na 
I'  the  face,  and  the  nnnibcr  and  position  of  the  marks  is  generally 
rk  token  of  the  particular  tribe  to  which  the  person  belongs 
fTbe  slaves  brought  from  the  mounlAUia  of  Fuiogl,  on  tbe 
I  Abysstniau  frontier,  bave  a  still  greater  profusion  of  those  bar^ 
rjwrio  oruainents.  I  bad  another  Mahassco  on  board — a  fellow 
1 1(  five  and  twenty,  named  Besliir,  who  kept  all  the  others  iu  a 
I  continual  laugh  with  his  droll  sayingii.  Ke  spoke  the  dialect 
I  of  bis  tribe,  not  a  word  of  which  I  could  nndcrsland,  but  hii 
I  tMX  and  voice. were  so  comical,  that  I  laughed  involuntarily, 
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wheneyer  he  spoke.  He  was  a  graceless  fellow,  given  to  all 
sorts  of  debauchery,  and  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  could 
drink  his  fill  of  om  bilbily  (the  "  mother  of  nightingales,")  as 
the  beer  of  the  country  is  called,  because  he  who  drinks  it, 
sings. 

Another  curious  character  was  an  old  woman  named  Bak- 
hita,  a  slave  of  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  who  acted  as  cook  for 
the  sailors.  She  sat  squatted  on  the  forward  deck  all  day, 
hideously  and  nakedly  ugly,  but  performed  her  duties  so  regu- 
larly and  with  such  a  contented  face,  laughing  heartily  at  aU 
the  jokes  which  the  men  made  at  her  expense,  that  I  soon  learn* 
ed  to  tolerate  her  presence,  which  was  at  first  disgusting.  She 
was  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Dar-For,  but  had  been  captur 
ed  by  the  slave-hunters  when  a  child.  She  was  in  Shendy  on 
the  night  when  Ismail  Pasha  and  his  soldiers  w^re  burned  to 
death  by  Mek  Nemr,  in  the  year  1822.  But  with  all  my  ques- 
tioning, she  could  give  no  account  of  the  scene,  and  it  was  a 
marvel  that  she  remembered  it  at  alL  Life  was  to  her  a 
blank  page,  atid  what  one  day  might  write  upon  it,  the  next 
day  erased.  She  sat  from  morning  till  night,  grinding  the 
dourra  between  two  flat  stones,  precisely  as  the  Mexican  women 
grind  their  maize,  occasionally  rubbing  her  hands  upon  her 
woolly  head  to  rid  them  of  the  paste.  Iler  only  trouble  was 
my  white  sheep,  which,  in  it«  search  after  food,  would  deliber- 
ately seize  her  mealy  top-knots  and  begin  to  chew  them.  Iler 
yells,  at  such  times,  were  the  signal  for  a  fresh  attack  of  Be- 
sbir's  drollery.  Yet  old,  and  ugly,  and  imbruted  as  she  was,  no 
Frankiflh  belle,  whose  bloom  is  beginning  to  wane,  could  have 
been  more  sensitive  about  her  age.  I  was  delighted  to  find 
this  touch  of  vanity  in  her;  it  was  the  only  trace  of  feminine 


naturo  she  ever  betrayed.     Beahir's  duclaratSon  that  ihe  waa  a 
iiidrcd  and  fifty  years  old,  roused  her  to  fury.     She  rose  ap, 
I  lumed  to  nic  with  &  face  so  hideously  disl^rted  that  I  could 
i  iii)t  luugli  nt  it,  nod  yelled  out :  "  Look  at  me,  0  ray  lord  I  and 
ineifUiiB  sou  of  a  dog  spi-akfl  the  truth  I"      "He  lies, 
I  iJnkhitA,"  I  ansiTGred;  "  I  should  say  that  yon  were  uot  more 
I  than  thirty  years  old,"     The  fury  of  her  face  waa  iustautly  re- 
\  plnued  by  a  aimper  of  »anity  which  made  it  evon  more  hideous; 
bat  from  that  time  Bakhita  considered  nic  as  her  friend.     Be- 
I  ehir,  who  ucver  misstid  on  opportunity  of  bailing  the  people  on 
I   Bhore,  culled  out  one  day  to  a  damsel  who  oamo  down  to  the 
ir  fur  water  :   "  Hero  ia  jour  sister  on  board."     The  ami- 
able maiden,  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  compariaon,  rejoined  ; 
I  "Awl  sister  to  a  hyena?" — a  compltmeDt,  over  which  the 
1  old  woman  chuckled  for  a  long  time. 

Thu  wind  fell  at  euneet,  when  we  were  about  seven  miles 
froui  Merot',  and  while  the  sailors  moored  the  boat  to  the  shore 
and  built  a  fire  to  oook  tbo  bead  and  ribs  of  my  sheep,  I  climb- 
ed the  bank,  to  get  a  sight  of  the  country,     Aa  f ar  aS  I  could 
sec,  the  soil  was  cultivated,  principally  with  cotton  and  dourrn, 
'  Tho  cotton  waa  both  in  flower  and  pod,  and  was  of  excellent 
'   tjuality.     Achmct  and  I  visited  a  water-mill,  under  the  charge 
,    of  a  Diuka  slave,  who  came  up  humbly  and  kissed  our  haods. 
We  commanded  him  to  go  on  with  his  work,  when  he  took  his 
eoat  on  tho  beam  of  the  wheel  and  drove  Iiis  cows  aronnd,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  loud,  ebrill  song,  which,  at  a  distance 
barmonJEod  strangely  with  the  cry  of  the  jackal,  in  the  di;sert« 
away  beyond  the  river. 
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CHAPTEE    XVIII, 

THE      BUIN8      or      MKBOl. 

AnlTi]  U.  Be(\]eiowl7eb— Tb«  Bains  of  Merot— Walk  Acroatb*  Plain— TIm  Pyi» 
mlda— <^haracter  of  tbeir  Masonry— The  lower  and  Yaalt— Flodtng  of  tba  TVm- 
aure — The  Second  Oroap— More  Ruins— Site  of  the  City — Number  ot  the  Pyramldf 
—The  Antiquity  of  Mero«^— Ethiopian  and  Egyptian  Civilization— The  Gaacaaian 
Bace — Eeflectlonsw 

A  LIGHT  breeze  sprang  up  soon  after  midnight,  and  when  I 
arose,  at  sunrise,  we  were  approaching  the  village  of  Bedjer- 
owijeh.  Bj  the  time  coffee  was  ready,  the  America  was  moor* 
ed  at  th^  landing-place,  and  Rais  Bakhid,  who  was  familiar 
with  all  the  localities,  stood  in  waiting.  Achmet,  with  Beshlr 
and  another  sailor,  also  accompanied  me.  We  crossed  some 
fields  of  cotton  and  dookhn  to  the  village,  which  was  a  cluster 
of  tokuhy  or  circular  huts  of  mud  and  sticks,  in  a  grove  of 
sont  trees.  The  rais  tried  to  procure  a  donkey  for  me,  but  the 
people,  who  took  me  for  an  Egyptian,  and  appeared  very  timo- 
rous and  humble,  denied  having  any,  although  I  saw  two  half* 
starved  beasts  among  the  trees.  We  therefore  set  out  on  foot^ 
toward  a  range  of  moimtains,  about  five  miles  distant. 

The  discovery  of  the  ruins  of  Meroe  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  and  it  is  only  within  a  very  short  time  that  their 
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true  character  and  place  in  Ethiopian  history  have  been  Batis- 
factorilj  established.  Hoskins,  CaiUiaud  and  Ferlini  were  the 
first  to  direct  the  attention  of  antiquarians  to  this  quarter,  and 
.the  later  and  more  complete  researches  of  Lepsius  leave  room 
for  little  more  to  be  discovered  concerning  them.  It  is  re- 
markable that  both  Bruce  and  Burckhardt,  who  travelled  by 
land  from  Berber  to  Shendy,  failed  to  see  the  ruins,  which 
must  have  been  visible  from  the  road  they  followed.  The  for- 
mer, in  fact,  speaks  of  the  broken  pedestals,  carved  stones  and 
pottery  which  are  scattered  over  the  plain,  and  sagely  says . 
"  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  risking  a  guess  that  this  is  the  an* 
cient  city  of  Meroe" — ^but  he  does  not  mention  the  groups  of 
pyramids  which  are  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  landscape. 

Our  path  led  over  a  plain  covered  with  thorny  shrubs  at 
first,  but  afterwards  hard  black  gravel,  and  wc  had  not  gone 
more  than  a  mile  before  the  rais  pointed  out  the  pyramids  of 
the  ancient  Ethiopian  city.  I  knew  it  only  from  its  mention 
in  history,  and  had  never  read  any  description  of  its  remains; 
consequently  I  was  surprised  to  see  before  me,  in  the  vapory 
morning  air,  what  appeared  to  be  the  ruins  of  pylae  and  porti- 
cos, as  grand  and  lofty  as  those  of  Karnak.  Kising  between 
us  and  the  mountains,  they  had  an  imposing  effect,  and  I  ap- 
proached them  with  excited  anticipations.  As  we  advanced, 
however,  and  the  morning  vapors  melted  away,  I  found  that 
they  derived  much  of  their  apparent  height  from  the  hill  upon 
which  they  are  built,  and  that,  instead  of  being  the  shattered 
parts  of  one  immense  temple,  they  were  a  group  of  separate 
pyramids,  standing  amid  the  ruins  of  others  which  have  been 
completely  destroyed. 

We  reached  them  after  a  walk  of  about  four  miles.     Thej 
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Btand  up3n  a  narrow,  crescentrshaped  hill,  which  rises  forty  or 
fifty  feet  from  the  plain,  presenting  its  convex  front  to  the 
Nile,  while  toward  the  east  its  hollow  curve  embraces  a  small 
valley  lying  between  it  and  the  mountain  range.  Its  ridge  is 
crowned  with  a  long  line  of  pyramids,  standing  so  close  to  each 
other  that  their  bases  almost  meet,  but  presenting  no  regular 
plan  or  association,  except  in  the  direction  of  their  faces.  None 
of  them  retains  its  apex,  and  they  are  all  more  or  less  ruined, 
though  two  are  perfect  to  within  a  few  courses  of  the  top.  I 
climbed  one  of  the  highest,  from  which  I  could  overlook  the 
whole  group,  as  well  as  another  cluster,  which  crowned  the 
summit  of  a  low  ridge  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  opposite. 
Of  those  amoDg  which  I  stood,  there  were  sixteen,  in  different 
degrees  of  ruin,  besides  the  shapeless  stone-heaps  of  many 
more.  They  are  all  built  of  fine  red  sandstone,  in  regular 
courses  of  masonry,  the  spaces  of  which  are  not  filled,  or  cased, 
as  in  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  except  at  the  corners,  which  are 
covered  with  a  narrow  hem  or  moulding,  in  order  to  give  a 
smooth  outline.  The  stones  are  about  eighteen  inches  high, 
Bitd  the  recession  of  each  course  varies  from  two  to  four  inches, 
so  that  the  height  of  the  structure  is  always  much  greater  than 
the  breadth  of  the  base.  A  peculiarity  of  these  pyramids  is, 
that  the  sides  are  not  straight  but  curved  lines,  of  different 
dec;rces  of  convexity,  and  the  breadth  of  the  courses  of  stone 
is  adjusted  with  the  utmost  nicety,  so  as  to  produce  this  form. 
They  are  small,  compared  with  the  enormous  piles  of  Gizch 
and  Dashoor,  but  singularly  graceful  and  elegant  in  appearance. 
Not  one  of  the  group  is  more  than  seventy  feet  in  height,  nor 
when  complete  could  have  exceeded  one  hundred. 

All  or  nearly  all  have  a  small  chamber  attached  to  the  ex- 
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ierior,  exactly  against  the  centre  of  their  eastern  sides,  but  no 
passage  leading  into  the  interior ;  and  from  the  traces  of  Dr. 
Lepsios's  hiborS)  by  which  I  plainly  saw  that  he  had  attempt- 
ed in  vain  to  find  an  entrance,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  mere- 
ly solid  piles  of  masonry,  and  that,  if  they  were  intended  as 
tombs,  the  bodies  were  deposited  in  the  outer  chambers.  Some 
of  these  chambers  are  entire,  except  the  roof,  and  their  walls 
are  profusely  scalptured  with  hieroglyphics,  somewhat  blurred 
and  worn  down,  from  the  effect  of  the  summer  rains.  Their 
entrances  resembled  the  doorways  of  temples,  on  a  miniature 
scale,  and  the  central  stones  of  two  of  them  were  sculptured 
with  the  sacred  winged  globe.  I  saw  on  the  jamb  of  another 
a  figure  of  the  god  Horus.  The  chambers  were  quite  small, 
and  not  high  enough  to  allow  me  to  stand  upright.  The  sculp- 
tures have  a  very  different  character  from  those  in  the  tombs 
of  Thebes,  and  their  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Ptolemaic 
period  was  evident  at  the  first  glance.  The  only  cartouches  of 
monarchs  which  I  found  were  so  obliterated  that  I  could  not 
identify  them,  but  the  figure  of  one  of  the  kings,  grasping  in 
one  hand  the  hair  of  a  group  of  captives,  while  with  the  other 
he  lifts  a  sword  to  slay  them,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
that  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  on  the  pylon  of  the  temple  at 
Edfou.  Many  of  the  stones  in  the  vast  heaps  which  lie  scat- 
tered over  the  hills,  are  covered  with  sculptures.  I  found  on 
some  the  winged  globe  and  scarabeOs,  while  others  retained  the 
scroll  or  fillet  which  usually  covers  the  sloping  corners  of  a 
pylon.  On  the  northern  part  of  the  hill  I  found  several  blocks 
of  limestone,  which  exhibited  a  procession  of  sculptured  figures 
brilliantly  colored. 

The  last  structure  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  hill  is 
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rmther  a  tower  than  a  pyramid,  conaiatiDg  of  a  high  base  or 
foundation,  upon  which  is  raised  a  square  building,  tho  corners 
presenting  a  very  slight  slope  towards  the  top,  which  is  coveiw 
ed  with  ruins,  indicating  that  there  was  originally  another  and 
narrower  story  upon  it.  When  complete,  it  must  have  borne 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  Assyrian  towers,  the  remains 
of  which  are  found  at  NineveL  On  this  part  of  the  hill  there 
are  many  small  detached  chambers,  all  facing  the  east,  and  the 
remains  of  i^  large  building.  Here  Lepsius  appears  to  have 
expended  most  of  his  labors,  and  the  heaps  of  stone  and  rub- 
bish he  has  left  behind  him  prevent  one  from  getting  a  very 
dear  idea  of  the  original  disposition  of  the  buildings.  He  haa 
quarried  one  of  the  pyramids  down  to  its  base,  without  finding 
any  chamber  within  or  pit  beneath  it.  My  rais,  who  was  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  the  object  of  my  visit,  spoke  of  Lepsius  as  a 
great  Frank  astrologer,  who  had  kept  hundreds  of  the  people  at 
work  for  many  days,  and  at  last  found  in  the  earth  a  multitude 
of  chickens  and  pigeons,  all  of  solid  gold.  He  then  gave  the 
people  a  great  deal  of  backsheesh  and  went  away,  taking  the 
golden  fowls  with  him.  The  most  interesting  object  he  has 
revealed  is  a  vaulted  room,  about  twenty  feet  long,  which  the 
rais  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  the  treasures  were  found. 
It  is  possible  that  he  here  referred  to  the  discoveries  made 
about  twenty  years  ago  by  Ferlini,  who  excavated  a  great 
«|uaDtity  of  rings  and  other  ornaments— Oreek  and  Roman,  as 
well  as  Ethiopian — which  are  now  in  the  Museum  at  Berlin. 
The  ceiling  of  this  vault  is  on  the  true  principle  of  the  arch, 
with  a  keystone  in  the  centre,  which  circumstance,  as  well  as 
^he  character  of  the  sculptures,  would  seem  to  fix  the  age  of 
the  pyramids  at  a  little  more  than  two  thousand  years. 
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I  took  a  Bketcb  of  this  remarkable  cluster  of  ruins  from 
their  northern  cad,  and  afterwanU  another  from  the  vnllcj  be- 
low, whence  eauh  pyramid  sppours  diBtluot  and  separate,  no 
one  covering  the  other.  The  rnis  and  Bailors  were  pnulcd 
what  to  muke  of  my  inspecliou  of  the  place,  but  finally  eon 
eluded  that  I  hoped  to  find  a  fen  golden  pigeoua,  which  the 
Frnak  astrologer  had  not  carried  awsy,  I  next  visitod  the 
eastern  group,  which  oonsistB  of  ten  pyroniids,  more  or  less  di- 
lapidated, and  the  ruined  fouudatioua  of  eix  or  eight  more. 
Tfie  InrgCBt,  which  I  asctmdod,  conaista  of  thirty-five  coursea 
of  stone,  and  is  nbout  fifty-three  feet  iu  height,  eight  or  ten 
feel  of  the  apes  having  been  hurled  down.  Kac-h  aide^f  ibe 
apes  ia  ESTcntoon  pacca,  or  about  forty-two  feet  long,  aud  the 
kugle  of  ascent  is  couss^uoDtly  much  greater  than  in  tJie  pyra- 
mids of  Bgypt.  On  the  alope  of  the  hill  are  the  substnietioua 
of  two  or  three  large  buildings,  of  which  Buffitient  n'raaius  to 
fibow  the  disposition  of  the  cbumbers  and  the  location  of  the 
doorways.  Tovfards  the  south,  near  where  the  valley  inclosed 
between  the  two  groups  opens  upon  the  plain,  arc  the  remaina 
of  other  pyramids  and  buildings,  and  some  large,  fortre8»-IUte 
ruins  are  seen  on  the  suinmita  of  the  mountains  to  the  Eaat, 
I  would  willingly  have  visited  them,  but  the  wind  was  blowing 
fVeab,  and  the  raia  was  impatient  to  gel  back  to  his  vesatl. 
Many  of  the  stones  of  the  pyramids  are  covered  with  rude  at- 
tempts at  sculpturing  camels  and  horses ;  no  doubt  by  the 
Arabs,  for  they  resemble  a  school-lMy'g  first  drawings  on  a 
alate— straight  sticks  for  legs,  sjjuarcs  for  bodies,  and  trianglea 
for  humps. 

Leaving  the  rnins  to  the  company  of  the  black  goals  that 
were  browsing  on  the  dry  grass,  growing  in  bunches  at  thoif 
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eastern  base,  I  walked  to  another  group  of  pyramids^  which  lay 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south-west,  towards  the  Nile.  As  we 
approached  them,  a  herd  of  beautiful  gray  gazelles  started 
from  among  the  stones  and  bounded  away  into  the  Desert 
(<  These  were  the  tents  of  the  poor  people,''  said  the  ra'is, 
pointing  to  the  pyramids :  ''  the  Frank  found  no  golden  pi- 
geons here."  They  were,  in  &ct,  smaller  and  more  dilapidated 
than  the  others.  Some  had  plain  burial  chambers  attached  to 
their  eastern  sides,  but  the  sculptures  were  few  and  insignifi- 
cant. There  were  sixteen  in  all,  more  or  less  ruined.  Scat- 
tering mounds,  abounding  with  fragments  of  bricks  and  build- 
ing-stones, extended  from  these  ruins  nearly  to  the  river's  bank, 
a  distance  of  more  than  two  miles ;  and  the  foundations  of 
many  other  pyramids  might  be  seen  among  them.  The  total 
number  of  pyramids  in  a  partial  state  of  preservation — some 
beiog  nearly  perfect,  while  a  few  retained  only  two  or  three  of 
the  lower  courses — which  I  counted  on  the  site  of  Merot?,  was 
forty-tico.  Besides  these,  I  noticed  the  traces  of  forty  or 
fifty  others,  which  had  been  wholly  demolished.  The  entire 
number,  however,  of  which  Meroe  could  boast,  in  its  prime, 
was  one  hundred  and  ninety-six.  The  mounds  near  the 
fiver,  which  cover  an  extent  of  between  one  and  two  miles, 
point  out  the  site  of  the  city,  the  capital  of  the  old  Ilierarchy 
of  Meroe,  and  the  pyramids  are  no  doubt  the  tombs  of  its 
kings  and  priests.  It  is  rather  singular  that  tho  city  has  been 
so  completely  dectroyed,  as  the  principal  spoilers  of  Egypt, 
the  Persians,  never  penetrated  into  Ethiopia,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  of  the  stones  having  been  used  to  any  extent  by  the 
Arabs,  as  building  materials. 

The  examination  of  Meroe  has  solved  the  doubtful  quos- 
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tlon  of  an  Ethiopian  ciyilization  anterior  to  tliat  of  Egypt 
Hoskins  and  Cailliaud,  who  attributed  a  great  antiquity  to  the 
ruins,  were  misled  by  the  fact,  discovered  by  Lepsius,  that  the 
Ethiopian  monarohs  adopted  as  their  own,  and  placed  upon 
their  tombs  the  nomens  of  the  earlier  Pharaoh&  It  is  now 
established  beyond  a  doubt,  that,  so  far  from  being  the  oldesty 
these  are  the  latest  remains  of  Egyptian  art ;  their  inferiority 
displays  its  decadence,  and  not  the  rude,  original  type,  whence 
it  sprang.  Starting  from  Memphis,  where  not  only  the  oldest 
Egyptian,  but  the  oldest  human  records  yet  discovered,  are 
found,  the  era  of  civilization  becomes  later,  as  you  ascend  the 
Nile.  In  Nubia,  there  are  traces  of  Thothmes  and  Amunoph 
ILL,  or  about  fifteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era;  at 
Napata,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ethiopia,  we  cannot  get  beyond 
King  Tirhaka,  eight  centuries  later ;  while  at  Meroe,  there  is 
no  evidence  which  can  fix  the  date  of  the  pyramids  earlier  than 
the  first,  or  at  furthest,  the  second  century  before  Christ. 
Egypt,  therefore,  was  not  civilized  from  Ethiopia,  but  Ethio- 
pia from  Egypt 

The  sculptures  at  Meroe  also  establish  the  important  fact 
that  the  ancient  Ethiopians,  though  of  a  darker  complexion 
than  the  Egyptians  (as  they  are  in  fact  represented,  in  Egyp- 
tian  sculpture),  were,  like  them,  an  offshoot  of  the  great  Cau- 
casian race.*     Whether  they  were  originally  emigrants  from 

*  In  the  Letters  of  Lepdns,  which  were  not  published  until  after 
my  return  from  Africa,  I  find  the  foUowing  passage,  the  truth  of  which 
is  supported  by  all  the  evidence  we  possess:  'The  Ethiopian  name 
comprehended  much  that  was  dissimilar,  among  the  ancients.  The  an* 
cient  population  of  the  whole  Nile  Valley  as  far  as  Khartoum,  and  per* 
haps,  also,  along  the  Blue  River,  as  well  as  the  tribes  of  the  Desert  to 
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Northern  IndU  and  the  regions  about  Cashmere,  as  the  Egyp- 
tians are  supposed  to  hare  been,  or,  like  the  Beni  Koreish  at 
a  later  period,  crossed  orer  from  the  Arabian  Peninsola,  is  not 
80  easily  determined.  The  theory  of  Pooocke  and  other 
scholars,  baaed  on  the  presumed  antiquity  of  Meroe,  that  here 
was  the  first  dawning  on  African  soil  of  diat  earliest  Indian 
Civilisation,  which  afterwards  culminated  at  Memphis  and 
Thebes,  is  overthrown ;  but  we  have  what  is  of  still  greater 
significance — the  knowledge  that  the  highest  Civilisation,  in 
every  age  of  the  world,  has  been  developed  by  the  race  to 
which  we  belong. 

I  walked  slowly  back  to  the  boat,  over  the  desolate  plain, 
striving  to  create  from  those  shapeless  piles  of  ruin  the  splen- 
dor of  which  they  were  once  a  port  The  sun,  and  the  wind 
and  the  mountains,  and  the  Nile,  were  what  they  had  ever 
been ;  but  where  the  kings  and  priests  of  Meroe  walked  in 
the  pomp  of  their  triumphal  processions,  a  poor,  submissive 
peasant  knelt  before  me  with  a  gourd  full  of  goat's  milk ;  and 
if  I  had  asked  him  when  that  plain  had  been  inhabited,  he 
would  have  answered  me,  like  Chidhar,  the  Prophet:  *'As 
thou  secst  it  now,  so  has  it  been  for  ever  1 " 

the  east  of  the  NU#,  and  the  Abymnian  nation%  were  in  fonner  timai 
probably  eren  more  diBtinctly  separated  from  the  negroei  than  now,  and 
beioDged  to  the  Caucasian  Baee.* 


U«sllglit  cm  Ui>  EthloptiD  Nlla, 
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nil-  I^nilsMjwj  nf  BUilopli— My  KteiilJiJi  hratilo  iht  Nile— Kipntonooi  of 
\iia  NlgtiU— Thi  Slnrj'  vf  Iba  SnlUna  Zabalilaud  Uia  Woori-nuaor— 
iifVae  Anbliu  Tilu— Etllghni. 

Of  gi«rt  Uu;aa  Al-ltMcfliJ '— Tmicnoii. 

W'iTn  my  Toy.ige  on  the  EtLiopian  Nile  &  thread  of  r 
WHS  iTOTija,  which,  in  the  Oriental  mood  that  had  now  become 
Dstive  to  me,  greatly  added  to  the  eharm  of  tlie  joitriiej.  My 
nights'  entertainments  were  better  than  tho  Arabian.  Tbo 
I  moon  was  at  the  fiiU,  and  altbongh,  during  the  day,  &  lig^b 
I  north-wind  filled  my  eails,  It  invariably  fell  oalm  at  sanast, 
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and  remained  bo  for  two  or  three  hours.  Daring  the  after- 
noon, I  lay  stretched  on  my  carpet  on  the  deck,  looking 
throogh  half-Kslosed  eyes  on  the  glittering  river  and  his  banks. 
Th«.  western  shore  was  one  long  bower  of  Paradise— so  green, 
BO  bright,  so  heaped  with  the  deep,  cool  foliage  of  majestio 
sycamores  and  endless  clusters  of  palms.  I  had  seen  no  such 
beautiful  palms  since  leaving  Minyeh,  In  Lower  Egypt. 
There  they  were  taller,  but  had  not  the  ercceeding  richness  and 
glory  of  these.  The  sun  shone  hot  in  a  cloudless  blue  heaven, 
and  the  air  was  of  a  glassy,  burning  clearness,  like  that  which 
dwells  in  the  inmost  heart  of  fire.  The  colors  of  the  landscape 
were  as  if  enamelled  on  gold,  so  intense,  so  glowing  in  their  in- 
toxicating depth  and  splendor.  When,  at  last,  the  wind  fell— 
except  a  breeze  just  strong  enough  to  shake  the  creamy  odor 
out  of  the  purple  bean-blossoms — and  the  sun  went  down  in  a 
bed  of  pale  orange  light,  the  moon  came  up  the  other  side  of 
heaven,  a  broad  disc  of  yellow  fire,  and  bridged  the  glassy 
Nile  with  her  beams. 

At  such  times,  I  selected  a  pleasant  spot  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  river,  where  the  palms  were  loftiest  and  most 
thickly  clustered,  and  had  the  boat  moored  to  the  shore. 
Achmct  then  spread  my  carpet  and  piled  my  cushions  on  the 
shelving  bank  of  white  sand,  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  where,  as 
I  lay,  I  could  see  the  long,  feathery  leaves  high  above  my 
head,  and  at  the  same  time  look  upon  the  broad  wake  of  the 
moon,  as  she  rose  beyond  the  Nile.  The  sand  was  as  fine  and 
soft  as  a  bed  of  down,  and  retained  an  agreeable  warmth  from 
Ihc  sunshine  which  had  lain  upon  it  all  day.  As  we  rarely 
oalted  near  a  village,  there  was  no  sound  to  disturb  the  balmy 
reposo  of  the  scene,  except,  now  and  then,  the  whine  of  a  jaokal 
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prowling  along  the  edge  of  the  Desert  Achmet  crossed  his 
legs  heside  me  on  the  sand,  and  Ali,  who  at  such  times  had 
special  charge  of  mj  pipe,  sat  at  my  feet,  ready  to  replenish  it 
as  often  as  occasion  required.  My  boatmen,  after  gathering  dry 
palm-leaves  and  the  resinous  branches  of  the  mimosa,  kindled 
a  fire  beside  some  neighboring  patch  of  dookhn^  and  squatted 
around  it,  smoking  and  chatting  in  subdued  tones,  that  their 
gossip  might  not  disturb  my  meditations.  Their  white  tur- 
bans and  lean  dark  faces  were  brought  out  in  strong  relief 
by  the  red  fire-light,  and  completed  the  reality  of  a  picture 
which  was  more  beautiful  than  dreams. 

On  the  first  of  these  evenings,  after  my  pipe  had  been  filled 
for  the  third  time,  Achmet,  finding  that  I  showed  no  disposi- 
tion to  break  the  silence,  and  rightly  judging  that  I  would 
rather  listen  than  talk,  addressed  me.  ^^  Master,^'  said  he,  "  I 
know  many  stories,  such  as  the  story-tellers  relate  in  the  cof- 
fee-houses of  Cairo.  If  you  will  give  me  permission,  I  will 
tell  you  some  which  I  think  you  will  find  diverting.''  "  Ex- 
cellent ! "  said  I ;  "  nothing  will  please  me  better,  provided 
you  tell  them  in  Arabic.  This  will  be  more  agreeable  to  both 
of  us,  and  whenever  I  cannot  understand  your  words,  I  will 
interrupt  you,  and  you  shall  explain  them  as  well  as  you  can, 
in  English."  He  immediately  commenced,  and  while  those 
evening  calms  lasted,  I  had  such  a  living  experience  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  as  would  have  seemed  to  me  a  greater  marvel 
than  any  they  describe,  had  it  been  foreshown  to  my  boyish 
vision,  when  I  first  hung  over  the  charmed  pages.  There,  in 
my  African  mood,  the  most  marvellous  particulars  seemed 
quite  real  and  natural,  and  I  enjoyed  those  flowers  of  Eastern 
romance  with  a  test  unknown  before.     After  my  recent  recep 
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lion,  as  a  king  of  the  Franks,  in  the  capital  of  Berber,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  imagine  myself  Shahriar,  tlie  Saltan  of  the  In« 
dies,  especially  as  the  moon  showed  me  my  torbaned  shadow 
on  the  sand.  If  the  amber  mouth-piece  of  my  pipe  was  not 
studded  with  jewels,  and  if  the  serf  which  held  my  coffee-cup 
was  brass  instead  of  gold,  it  was  all  the  same  by  moonlight. 
Achmet,  seated  on  the  sand,  a  little  below  my  throne,  was 
Sheherazade,  and  Ali,  kneeling  at  my  feet,  her  sister,  Dinar- 
sade ;  though,  to  speak  candidly,  my  imagination  could  not 
stretch  quite  so  far.  In  this  respect,  Shahriar  had  greatly  the 
advantage  of  me.  I  bitterly  felt  the  difference  between  my 
dusky  vizier,  and  his  vizier's  daughter.  Nor  did  Ali,  who  lis- 
tened to  the  stories  with  great  interest,  expressing  his  satisfac- 
tion occasionally  by  a  deep  guttural  chuckle,  ever  surprise  me 
by  saying :  "  If  you  are  not  asleep,  my  sister,  I  beg  of  you  to 
recount  to  me  one  of  those  delightful  stories  you  know.'' 

Nevertheless,  those  nights  possessed  a  charm  which  sepa> 
rates  them  from  all  other  nights  I  have  known.  The  storiei 
resembled  those  of  the  Arabian  tale  in  being  sometimes  pro- 
longed from  one  day  to  another.  One  of  them,  in  fact,  was 
"  Ganem,  the  Slave  of  Love,"  but,  as  told  by  Achmet,  differ- 
ing slightly  from  the  English  version.  The  principal  story, 
however,  was  new  to  me,  and  as  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever 
been  translated,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  telling  it  as  it  was  told 
to  me,  taking  the  liberty  to  substitute  my  own  words  for  Ach- 
met's  mixture  of  Arabic  and  English.  I  was  too  thoroughly 
given  up  to  the  pleasant  illusion,  to  note  down  the  story  at  the 
time,  and  I  regret  that  many  peculiarities  of  expression  have 
escaped  me,  which  then  led  me  to  consider  it  a  genuine  product 
of  ikm  age  which  produced  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights. 

11 
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*'  You  already  know,  my  Master,"  Achmet  b^an,  "  that 
many  hundred  years  ago  all  the  people  of  Islam  were  governed 
by  a  caliph,  whose  capital  was  Baghdad,  and  I  doubt  not  that 
you  have  heard  of  the  great  Caliph,  Haroun  Al-Raschid,  who 
certainly  was  not  only  the  wisest  man  of  his  day,  but  the 
wisest  that  has  been  known  since  the  days  of  our  Prophet, 
Mohammed,  whose  name  be  exalted  I  It  rarely  happens  that 
a  wise  and  great  man  ever  finds  a  wife,  whose  wisdom  is  any 
match  for  his  own ;  for  as  the  wise  men  whom  Allah  sends 
upon  the  earth  are  few,  so  are  the  wise  women  still  fewer. 
But  herein  was  the  Caliph  favored  of  Heaven.  Since  the  days 
of  Balkis,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  whom  even  the  prophet  Solo- 
mon could  not  help  but  honor,  there  was  no  woman  equal  in 
virtue  or  in  wisdom  to  the  Sultana  Zubeydeh  (Zobeide).  The 
Caliph  never  failed  to  consult  her  on  all  important  matters, 
and  her  prudence  and  intelligence  were  united  with  his,  in  the 
government  of  his  great  empire,  even  as  the  sun  and  moon  are 
sometimes  seen  shining  in  the  heavens  at  the  same  time. 

'*  But  do  not  imagine  that  Haroun  Al-Raschid  and  the 
Sultana  Zubeydeh  were  destitute  of  faults.  None  except  the 
Prophets  of  God — ^may  their  names  be  extolled  for  ever  I — ^were 
ever  entirely  just,  or  wise,  or  prudent.  The  Caliph  was  sub- 
ject to  fits  of  jealousy  and  mistrust,  which  frequently  led  him 
to  commit  acts  that  obliged  him,  afterwards,  to  eat  of  the  bit- 
ter fruit  of  repentance ;  and  as  for  Zubeydeh,  with  all  her 
wisdom  she  had  a  sharp  tongue  in  her  head,  and  was  often  so 
little  discreet  as  to  say  things  which  brought  upon  her  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful. 

'*  It  chanced  that,  once  upon  a  time,  they  were  both  seated 
in  a  window  of  the  hareem,  which  overlooked  one  of  the  streets 
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of  Baghdad.  The  Caliph  was  in  an  ill-homory  for  a  beautiful 
Georgian  slave  whom  his  vizier  had  recently  brought  him,  had 
disappeared  from  the  harem,  and  he  saw  in  this  the  work  of 
Zubejdeh,  who  was  always  jealous  of  any  rival  to  her  beauty. 
Now  as  they  were  sitting  there,  looking  down  into  the  street, 
a  poor  wood-cutter  came  along,  with  a  bundle  of  sticks  upon 
his  head.  His  body  was  lean  with  poverty,  and  his  only 
clothing  was  a  tattered  cloth,  bound  around  his  waist.  But 
the  most  wonderful  thing  was,  that  in  passing  through  the 
wood  where  he  had  collected  his  load,  a  serpent  had  seised 
him  by  the  heel,  but  his  feet  were  so  hardened  by  toil  that 
they  resembled  the  hoofs  of  a  camel,  and  he  neither  felt  the 
teeth  of  the  serpent,  nor  knew  that  he  was  still  dragging  it 
after  him  as  he  walked.  The  Caliph  marvelled  when  he  be- 
held this,  but  Zubeydeh  exclaimed  :  '  See,  O  Commander  of 
the  Faithful !  therd  is  the  man's  wife  1 '  *  What  1 '  exclaim- 
ed Ilaroun,  with  sudden  wrath  :  '  Is  the  wife  then  a  serpent 
to  the  man,  which  stings  him  none  the  less  because  he  does  not 
feel  it  ?  Thou  serpent,  because  thou  hast  stung  me,  and  be- 
cause thou  hast  made  sport  of  the  honest  poverty  of  that  poor 
creature,  thou  shalt  take  the  serpent's  place  ! '  Zubeydeh  an- 
swered not  a  word,  for  she  knew  that  to  speak  would  but  in- 
crease the  Caliph's  anger.  Haroun  clapped  his  hands  thrice, 
and  presently  Mesrour,  his  chief  eunuch,  appeared.  '  Here 
Mesrour  I '  said  he,  *  take  this  woman  with  thee,  follow  yonder 
wood-cutter,  and  present  her  to  him  as  his  wife,  whom  the  Ca- 
liph haih  ordered  him  to  accept.' 

*^  Mesrour  laid  his  hands  upon  his  breast  and  bowed  his  hcad^ 
in  token  of  obedience.  He  then  beckoned  to  Zubeydeh,  wlio 
fose,  covered  herself  with  a  veil  and  a  feridjee,  such  as  is  worn 
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by  tbe  wives  of  tlie  poor,  and  followed  him.  When  thejr  had 
overtaken  the  wood-cutter,  Mesrour  delivered  to  him  the  mes 
sagf)  of  the  Caliph,  and  presented  to  him  the  veiled  Zubejdeh. 
*  Tliiere  is  no  God  but  God  I '  said  the  poor  man  ;  *  but  how 
can  I  support  a  wife — I,  who  can  scarcely  live  by  my  own  la- 
bors?' *Dost  thou  dare  to  disobey  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  ? '  cried  Mesrour,  in  such  a  savage  tone,  that  the  man 
trembled  from  head  to  foot ;  but  Zubeydeh,  speaking  for  the 
first  time,  said :  '  Take  me  with  thee,  0  Man  1  since  it  is  the 
Caliph's  will  I  will  serve  thee  faithfully,  and  perhaps  the 
burden  of  thy  poverty  may  be  lightened  through  me.'  The 
man  thereupon  obeyed,  and  they  proceeded  together  to  his 
house,  which  was  in  a  remote  part  of  the  city.  There  were  but 
two  miserable  rooms,  with  a  roof  which  was  beginning  to  fall  in, 
from  decay.  The  wood-cutter,  having  thrown  down  his  bundle, 
went  out  to  the  bazaar,  purchased  some  rice  and  a  little  salt, 
and  brought  a  jar  of  water  from  the  fountain.  This  was  all  he 
could  afford,  and  Zubeydeh,  who  had  kindled  a  fire  in  the 
mean  time,  cooked  it  and  placed  it  before  him.  But  when  he 
would  have  had  her  raise  her  veil  and  sit  down  to  eat  with  him, 
she  refused,  saying :  *  I  have  promised  that  I  shall  not  increase 
the  burden  of  thy  poverty.  Promise  me,  in  return,  that  thou 
wilt  never  seek  to  look  upon  my  face,  nor  to  enter  that  room, 
which  I  have  chosen  for  my  apartment.  I  am  not  without 
learning,  0  Man  1  and  if  thou  wilt  respect  my  wishes,  it  shall 
be  well  for  thee.' 

"  The  wood-cutter,  who  was  not  naturally  deficient  in  Intel* 
ligcnce,  perceived  from  the  words  of  Zubeydeh  that  she  was  a 
superior  person,  and,  judging  that  he  could  not  do  better  than 
to  follow  her  counsel,  promised  at  once  all  that  she  desired* 
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She  then  declared,  that  as  she  intended  to  take  chaige  of  his 
household,  he  mast  give  to  her,  every  evening,  all  the  money 
he  had  received  for  his  wood  during  the  day.  The  man  con* 
seated  to  this  likewise,  produced  a  handful  of  copper  coins, 
which  altogether  amounted  to  only  one  piastre — ^but  you  must 
know,  my  master,  that  a  piastre,  in  the  days  of  Haroun  Al- 
Raschid,  was  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  it  is  now-a-daya. 
Thus  they  lived  together  for  several  weeks,  the  wood-cuttei 
going  to  the  forest  every  day,  and  paying  his  gains  every  night 
into  the  hands  of  Zubeydeh,  who  kept  his  miserable  house  clean 
and  comfortable  and  prepared  his  food.  She  managed  things 
with  so  much  economy  that  she  was  enabled  to  save  two  paras 
every  day,  out  of  the  piastre  which  he  gave  her.  When  she 
had  amassed  twenty  piastres  in  this  way,  she  gave  them  to  the 
wood-cutter,  saying :  *  Go  now  to  the  market  and  buy  thee  an 
ass  with  this  money.  Thou  canst  thus  bring  home  thrice  as 
much  wood  as  before,  and  the  ass  can  subsist  upon  the  grass 
which  he  finds  in  the  forest,  and  which  costs  thee  nothing.* 
'  By  Allah  I '  exclaimed  the  wood-cutter ;  '  thou  art  a  won- 
derful woman,  and  I  will  obey  thee  in  every  thing.' 

^^  lie  forthwith  did  as  Zubeydeh  ordered,  and  was  now  en« 
abled  to  give  her  three  or  four  piastres  every  evening.  She 
presented  him  with  a  more  decent  garment,  and  added  butter 
to  his  pillau  of  rice,  but  still  preserved  such  a  strict  economy, 
that  in  a  short  time  he  was  master  of  three  asses  instead  of 
one,  and  was  obliged  to  hire  a  man  to  assist  him  in  cutting 
wood.  One  evening,  as  the  asses  came  home  with  their  loads, 
Zubeydeh  remarked  that  the  wood  gave  out  a  grateful  fra- 
grance, like  that  of  musk  or  ambergris,  and  upon  examining  it 
more  closely,  she  found  that  it  was  a  most  precious  article— 
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in  fact,  that  It  had  been  out  from  one  of  those  spicy  trees  which 
sprang  up  where  the  tears  of  Adam  fell  upon  the  Earth,  as  he 
bewailed  his  expulsion  from  Paradise.  For  at  that  time  the 
juices  of  the  fruits  of  Paradise  still  remained  in  his  body,  and 
his  tears  were  flavored  by  them — ^which  was  the  cause  of  all 
the  spices  that  grow  in  the  lands  of  Serendib  and  India.  Zu- 
beydeh  asked  of  the  wood-cutter :  '  To  whom  dost  thou  sell  this 
wood  ?'  and  from  his  answer  she  found  that  it  was  all  purchased 
by  some  Jewish  merchants,  who  gave  him  no  more  for  it  than 
for  the  common  wood  with  which  she  cooked  his  rice.  *  The 
accursed  Jews  1 '  she  exclaimed :  '  Go  thou  to  them  immedi- 
ately, and  threaten  to  accuse  them  before  the  Cadi  of  defraud- 
ing a  son  of  the  Faith,  unless  they  agree  to  pay  thee  for  this 
wood  henceforth,  twelve  times  as  much  as  they  have  paid 
before ! ' 

"  The  man  lost  no  time  in  visiting  the  Jewish  merchants, 
who,  when  they  saw  that  their  fraud  had  been  discovered,  were 
greatly  alarmed,  and  immediately  agreed  to  pay  him  all  that 
he  demanded.  The  wood-cutter  now  brought  home  every 
night  three  donkey-loads  of  the  precious  wood,  and  paid  to 
Zubeydeh  from  one  to  two  hundred  piastres.  She  was  soon 
able  to  purchase  a  better  house,  where  she  not  only  gave  the 
man  more  nourishing  food,  but  sent  for  a  teacher  to  instruct 
him  how  to  read  and  write.  He  had  so  improved  in  appear- 
ance by  this  time,  and  had  profited  so  well  by  the  wise  conver- 
sation of  Zubeydeh,  that  he  was  quite  like  another  person,  and 
those  who  had  known  him  in  his  poverty  no  longer  recognized 
him.  For  this  reason,  the  Caliph,  who  soon  repented  of  his 
anger  towards  Zubeydeh  and  made  every  effort  to  recover  her, 
was  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  him.     Mesrour  sought  day  and 
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Digbt  tnrough  the  streets  of  Baghdad,  but  as  Zubejdeh  never 
left  the  wood-cutter^s  house,  all  his  search  was  in  vain,  and  the 
Caliph  was  like  one  distracted. 

*^  One  day,  as  the  wood-cutter  was  on  hb  way  to  the  forest, 
he  was  met  by  three  persons,  who  desired  to  hire  his  asses  for 
the  day.  '  But/  said  he,  *  I  make  my  living  from  the  wood 
which  the  asses  carry  to  the  city.'  *  What  profit  do  you  make 
upon  each  load  ? '  asked  one  of  the  men.  '  If  it  is  a  good 
load,  I  often  make  fifty  piastres,'  answered  the  wood-cutter. 
*  Well,'  said  the  men,  *  we  will  give  you  two  hundred  pias- 
tres as  the  hire  of  each  ass,  for  one  day.'  The  wood-cutter, 
who  had  not  expected  such  an  extraordinary  offer,  was  about 
to  accept  it  at  once,  when  be  reflected  that  he  had  obeyed  in 
all  things  the  advice  of  Zubeydeh,  and  ought  not  to  take  such 
a  step  without  her  consent.  He  thereupon  rcipested  the  men 
to  wait  while  he  returned  home  and  consulted  his  wife.  *  You 
have  done  right,  O  my  lord  ! '  said  Zubeydeh :  *  I  commend 
your  prudence,  and  am  quite  willing  that  you  should  accept 
the  offer  of  the  men,  as  the  money  will  purchase  other  asses 
and  repay  you  for  the  loss  of  the  day's  profit,  if  the  persona 
should  not  return.' 

"  Now  the  three  men  were  three  celebrated  robbers,  who  had 
amassed  a  vast  treasure,  which  they  kept  concealed  in  a  cave 
in  one  of  the  neighboring  mountains.  They  hired  the  donkeys 
in  order  to  transport  this  treasure  to  a  barque  in  which  they 
had  taken  passage  to  Bassora,  where  they  intended  to  estab- 
lish themselves  as  rich  foreign  merchants.  But  Allah,  who 
governs  all  things,  allows  the  plans  of  the  wicked  to  prosper 
for  a  time,  only  that  he  may  throw  them  into  more  utter  ruin 
at  the  last     The  robbers  went  to  their  secret  cave  with  the 
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donkeys  and  loaded  them  with  all  their  spoils — ^great  sacks  of 
gold^  of  rubies,  diamonds  and  emeralds,  which  the  beasts  were 
scarcely  strong  enough  to  carry.  On  their  way  to  the  river 
below  Baghdad,  where  the  boat  was  waiting  for  them,  two  of 
them  stopped  to  drink  at  a  well,  while  the  other  went  on  with 
the  asses.  Said  one  of  the  twain  to  the  other  :  '^  Let  us  kill 
our  comrade,  that  we  may  have  the  greater  treasure.^'  He  at 
once  agreed,  and  they  had  no  sooner  over  taken  the  third  rob- 
ber, than  the  first,  with  one  stroke  of  his  sabre,  made  his  head 
fiy  from  his  body.  The  two  then  proceeded  together  for  a 
short  distance,  when  the  murderer  said  :  ^  I  must  have  more 
than  half  of  the  treasure,  because  I  killed  our  comrade'  '  If 
you  begin  by  claiming  more  than  half,  you  will  in  the  end 
claim  the  whole,'  said  the  other  robber,  who  refused  to  agree. 
They  presently  set  upon  each  other  with  their  swords,  and 
after  fighting  for  some  time,  both  of  them  received  so  mimy 
wounds  that  they  fell  dead  in  the  road. 

'^  The  asses,  finding  that  no  one  was  driving  them  any 
longer,  took,  from  habit,  the  road  to  the  wood-cutter^s  house, 
where  they  arrived  safely,  with  the  treasure  upon  their  backs 
Great  was  the  amazement  of  their  master,  who,  at  Zubeydeh's 
command,  carried  the  heavy  sacks  into  the  house.  But  when 
he  had  opened  one  of  them,  and  the  splendor  of  the  jewels  fill- 
ed the  whole  room,  Zubeydeh  exclaimed :  *  God  is  great  1 
Now,  indeed,  I  see  that  my  conduct  is  acceptable  to  Him,  and 
that  His  hand  hurries  my  design  more  swiftly  to  its  comple- 
tion.' But,  as  she  knew  not  what  had  happened  to  the  roh 
bers,  and  suppose  that  the  owner  of  the  treasure  woidd  have 
his  loss  proclaimed  in  the  bazaars,  she  determined  to  keep  the 
sacks  closed  for  the  space  of  a  moon,  after  which,  according  to 
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the  law,  they  would  become  her  property,  if  they  had  not  been 
claimed  in  the  mean  time.  Of  course,  no  proclamation  of  the 
loss  was  made,  and  at  the  end  of  the  moon,  she  considered  that 
she  had  a  just  right  to  the  treasure,  which,  upon  computation 
proved  to  be  even  greater  than  that  of  the  Caliph  Haroun  Al« 
Kaschid. 

*'  She  commanded  the  wood-cutter  to  send  her  at  once  the 
most  renowned  architect  of  Baghdad,  whom  she  directed  to 
build,  exactly  opposite  to  the  Caliph's  Palace,  another  palace 
which  should  surpass  in  splendor  any  thing  that  had  ever  been 
beheld.  For  the  purchase  of  the  materials  and  the  hire  of  the 
workmen,  she  gave  him  a  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold. 
'  If  men  ask,'  said  she,  '  for  whom  you  are  building  the  palace, 
tell  them  it  is  for  the  son  of  a  foreign  king.'  The  architect 
employed  all  the  workmen  in  Baghdad,  and  followed  her  in- 
structions so  well,  that  in  two  mouths  the  palace  was  finished. 
The  like  of  it  had  never  been  seen,  and  the  Caliph's  palace 
faded  before  its  magnificence  as  the  face  of  the  moon  fades 
when  the  sun  has  risen  above  the  horizon.  The  walls  were  of 
marble,  white  as  snow ;  the  gates  of  ivory,  inlaid  with  pearl ; 
the  domes  were  gilded,  so  that  when  the  sun  shone,  the  eye 
could  not  look  upon  them ;  and  from  a  great  fountain  of  silver, 
in  the  court-yard,  a  jet  of  rose-colored  water,  which  difiused 
an  agreeable  odor,  leaped  into  air.  Of  this  palace  it  might 
be  said,  in  the  words  of  the  poet :  *  Truly  it  resembles  Para- 
dise ;  or  is  it  the  lost  House  of  Irem,  built  from  the  treasurer 
c>f  King  kShcddad  ?  May  kindness  dwell  upon  the  lips  of  the 
lord  of  til  is  palace,  and  charity  find  refuge  in  his  heart,  that 
be  be  adjudged  worthy  to  enjoy  such  splendor  I' 

"  During  the  building  of  the  palace,  Zubeydeh  employed 
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e  best  uaHlcrs  in  teaching  tlie  wood-cuttcr  all  the  anoompUsh 
pionts  which  his  pruscnl  couditinn  rcijarrcil  that  he  shonld  po» 
lu  n  ehnrt  time  he  vrae  a  very  pattern  of  elegance  in  hli 
ler ;  hia  words  were  choice  aud  Bpoken  with  diguitj  and 
ijpritit.v,  and  his  dL-meanor  was  that  of  one  horo  to  oommand 
rather  than  to  obey.     When  she  had  succeeded  tu  the  full  ex- 
tent of  her  wishca,  she  commeneeJ  teaching  him  to  play  chess, 
I  tod  spent  severitl  hours  a  day  ia  this  inauucr,  until  he  finally 
l|ihiycd  with  a  skill  equaJ  to  her  own.     By  this  time,  the  palaea 
■iraH  completed,  and  after  having  purchased  horses  and  slaves, 
'  ftud  every  thing  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  a  princely 
bnusehold,  Zubeydch  and  the  wooJ-cuttcr  took  possesuion  of  it 
L.during  the  night,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  observed  hf 
tfae  Caliph.      Zubeydeh  hade  the  wood-cutter  remember  the 
promise  he  bad  made  her.     She  still  retained  her  own  afiart- 
Vncuts,  with  a  number  of  female  bIutcs  to  attend  her,  and  she 
rnow  presented  to  him.  as  a  harem  becoming  a  prince,  twenty 
I'Circassiau  girls,  each  one  fairer  than  the  mo  ruing- star. 

"The  noit  morning  she  called  the  wood-cutler,  and  ad- 

t'dressed  him  thus :  '  You  see,  my  lord  !  what  I  have  done  for 

Bjbu.     Yon  remember  in  what  misery  I  found  you,  and  how, 

Bby  your  foUoniug  my  advice,  every  thing  was  changed.     I  in- 

■tend  to  exalt  you  still  higher,  and  in  order  that  my  plans  may 

■.sot  bo  frustrated,  I  now  ask  you  to  promise  that  you  will  obey 

n  all  tilings,  for  a  month  from  this  time.'     Zubeydch  made 

F  this  demand,  for  she  knew  how  quickly  a  change  of  fortune 

may  change  a  man's  eharaclcr,  and  how  ho  will  soon  come  to 

lr>(>k  tipDU  that  as  a  right  which  Allah  granted  him  as  a  boon. 

But  the  wood-entfer  threw  himself  at  lior  feet,  and  said  :    '  O 

L  Queen  I  it  is  for  you  to  command,  and  It  is  for  mo  to  obey. 
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fou  have  taught  me  understanding  and  wisdom ;  you  have 
given  me  the  wealth  of  kings.  May  Allah  forget  me,  if  I  for- 
get to  give  you,  in  return,  gratitude  and  obedience.'  *G(\ 
then,'  continued  Zubeydeh,  '  mount  this  horse,  and  attended 
by  twenty  slaves  on  horseback,  visit  the  coffee-house  in  the 
great  bazaar.  Take  with  thee  a  purse  of  three  thousand  pieces 
of  gold,  and  as  thou  goest  on  thy  way,  scatter  a  handful  occa- 
sionally among  the  beggars.  Take  thy  seat  in  the  coffee-house, 
where  thou  wilt  see  the  Vizier's  son,  who  is  a  skilful  player 
of  chess.  He  will  challenge  the  multitude  to  play  with  him, 
and  when  no  one  accepts,  do  thou  engage  him  for  a  thousand 
pieces  of  gold.  Thou  wilt  win ;  but  pay  him  the  thousand 
pieces  as  if  thou  hadst  lost,  give  two  hundred  pieces  to  the 
master  of  the  coffee-house,  divide  two  hundred  pieces  among 
the  attendants,  and  scatter  the  remainder  among  the  beggars.' 
"  The  wood-cutter  performed  all  that  Zubeydeh  commanded. 
He  accepted  the  challenge  of  the  Vizier's  son,  won  the  game, 
yet  paid  him  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  as  if  he  had  lost,  and 
then  rode  back  to  the  palace,  followed  by  the  acclamations  of 
the  multitude,  who  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  his  beauty, 
the  elegance  of  his  speech,  his  unbounded  munificence,  and  the 
splendor  of  his  attendance.  Every  day  he  visited  the  coffee- 
house, gave  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold  to  the  master,  two 
hundred  to  the  servants,  and  distributed  six  hundred  among 
the  beggars.  But  the  Vizier's  son,  overcome  with  chagrin  at 
his  defeat,  remained  at  home,  where,  in  a  few  days,  he  sick- 
ened and  died.  These  things  coming  to  the  Vizier's  ear,  he 
felt  a  great  desire  to  see  the  foreign  prince,  whose  wealth  am! 
generosity  were  the  talk  of  all  Baghdad ;  and  as  he  believed 
himself  to  be  the  greatest  chess-player  in  the  world,  he  deter- 
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miDed  to  challenge  him  to  a  game.  He  thereupon  visited  the 
coffee-house,  where  he  had  not  remained  long  when  the  wood- 
cutter made  his  appearance,  in  even  greater  splendor  than  be- 
fore. This  was  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  Zubey- 
dehy  who  was  informed  of  all  that  had  taken  place.  He  at 
once  accepted  the  Vizier's  challenge  to  play,  for  a  stake  of  two 
thousand  pieces  of  gold.  After  a  hard-fought  battle,  the 
Vizier  was  fairly  beaten,  but  the  wood-cutter  paid  him  the 
two  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  as  if  he  had  lost  the  game,  gave 
away  another  thousand  as  usual,  and  retired  to  his  palace. 

^^  The  Vizier  took  his  defeat  so  much  to  heart,  that  his  cha- 
grin, combined  with  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  carried  him 
off  in  a  few  days.  This  circumstance  brought  the  whole  his- 
tory to  the  ears  of  Haroun  Al-Kaschid  himself,  who  was  im- 
mediately seized  with  a  strong  desire  to  play  chess  with  the 
foreign  prince,  not  doubting  but  that,  as  he  had  always  beaten 
his  Vizier,  he  would  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  new  antago- 
nist. Accordingly  he  sent  an  officer  to  the  palace  of  the  wood- 
cutter, with  a  message  that  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  de- 
sired to  offer  his  hospitality  to  the  son  of  the  foreign  king. 
By  Zubeydeh's  advice,  the  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the 
officer  speedily  returned  to  Haroun  Al-Raschid,  to  whom  he 
gave  such  a  description  of  the  magnificence  of  the  new  palace, 
that  the  Caliph's  mouth  began  to  water,  and  he  exclaimed : 
*  By  Allah  1  I  must  look  to  this.  No  man,  who  has  not  the 
ring  of  Solomon  on  his  finger,  shall  surpass  me  in  my  own  cap- 
ital I "  In  a  short  time  the  wood-cutter  arrived,  attired  in 
such  splendor  that  the  day  seemed  brighter  for  his  appearance, 
and  attended  by  forty  black  slaves,  in  dresses  of  crimson  silk, 
with  turbans  of  white  and  gold,  and  golden  swords  by  their 
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Bide&  Thej  formed  a  double  row  from  the  court-yard  to  the 
throne-hall  where  the  Caliph  sat,  and  up  the  avenue  thus  form- 
ed the  wood-cutter  advanced,  preceded  by  two  slaves  in  dresses 
of  cloth-of  silver,  who  placed  at  the  Caliph's  feet  two  crystal 
goblets  filled  with  rubies  and  emeralds  of  immense  size.  The 
Caliph,  delighted  with  this  superb  present,  rose,  embraced  the 
supposed  prince,  and  seated  him  by  his  side.  From  the  great 
wealth  displayed  by  the  wood-cutter,  and  the  perfect  grace 
and  propriety  of  his  manners,  the  Caliph  suspected  that  he 
was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  son  of  the  King  of  Cathay. 

''After  a  handsome  repast  had  been  served,  the  Caliph 
proposed  a  game  of  chess,  stating  that  he  had  heard  much  of 
the  prince's  skill  in  playing.  *  After  I  shall  have  played  with 
you,  0  Commander  of  the  Faithful  I '  said  the  wood-cutter, 
*  you  will  hear  no  more  of  my  skilL'  The  Caliph  was  charm* 
ed  with  the  modesty  of  this  speech,  and  the  compliment  to 
himself,  and  they  immediately  began  to  play.  The  wood-cut- 
ter, although  he  might  easily  have  beaten  the  Caliph,  suffered 
the  latter  to  win  the  first  game,  which  put  him  into  the  best 
humor  possible.  But  when  the  second  game  had  been  played, 
and  the  wood-cutter  was  the  victor,  he  perceived  that  the  Ca- 
liph's face  became  dark,  and  his  good-humor  was  gone.  *  You 
are  too  generous  to  your  servant,  0  Caliph  1 '  said  he ;  '  had 
you  not  given  me  this  success  as  an  encouragement,  I  should 
have  lost  a  second  time.'  At  these  words  Haroun  smiled,  and 
they  played  a  third  game,  which  the  wood-cutter  purposely  al- 
lowed him  to  win.  Such  was  the  counsel  given  to  him  by  Zu- 
beydeh,  who  said  :  *  If  thou  pcrmittest  him  to  win  the  first 
game,  he  will  be  so  well  pleased,  that  thou  mayest  venture  to 
defeat  him  on  the  second  game.     Tlicn,  when  he  has  won  the 


I  third  game,  thy  having  boen  once  victorious  will  nio^iifV  hi* 
I  opinion  of  hia  own  skill ;  for  where  we  never  suffer  defeat,  w« 
I  st  last  regard  our  coni^ueBts  with  indifference.' 

"  The  result  was  precisely  as  Zuhcydeh  had  prodictod. 
I  The  Caliph  was  ohamied  with  the  foreign  prince,  and  iu  a  few 
I  days  made  him  his  Viiier,  The  wood-cutter  filled  his  exalled 
I  BtaMon  with  dignity  and  judj^ment,  and  became  at  once  a  great 
I  favorite  with  the  people  of  Baghdad.  The  month  of  ohedienee 
I  wUioh  ho  promised  to  Zubeydeh  was  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
n  she  said  to  him  :  '  Cease  to  visit  the  Caliph,  and  do  not 
I  lenvo  thy  palaee  for  two  or  three  days.  When  the  Culiph 
I  BTJids  for  thee,  return  for  answer  lliat  thou  art  ilL'  She  fore- 
I  nw  that  the  Caliph  would  then  come  to  see  his  Vlsier,  and 
[  gave  the  wood-cutter  complete  instrucliuaa,  coucemtug  what  he 
I  should  say  and  do. 

■  Unroun  Al-Rasehid  no  sooner  ^eard  of  the  illness  of  hia 

'  Vizier,  than  he  went  personally  to  his  palaee,  to  sec  him.     He 

8  amazed  at  the  size  and  splendor  of  the  edifice.     '  Truly,' 

I  laid  lie,  strikiog  his  hands  together,    *  this  man  hath  found 

1  the  ring  of  Solomon,  which  compels  the  assistance  of  the  go- 

\   tiiL     Iu  all  my  life  I  have  never  seen  such  a  palaee  as  this.' 

Ho  found  the  Vinier  reclining  on  a  couch  of  cloth-of-gold,  In  i 

chamber,  the  walla  whereof  were  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  the 

I  floor  of  ivory.     There  was  a  fountain  of  perfumed  water  in  the 

I  centre,  and  beside  it  stood  a  jasmme-tree,  growing  iu  s.  vase 

I  of  crystal.     '  How  is  this?'  said  the  Caliph,  seating  himself 

on  one  end  of  the  couoli ;  '  a  man  whom  the  genii  serve,  should 

have  the  secrets  of  health  in  Lis  bands,'     '  It  is  no  feyer,'  said 

the  Viiier ;  '  hut  the  other  day  as  I  was  washing  myself  in  the 

\  fountain,  before  the  evening  prayer,  I  stooped  too  near  the  jas- 
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mine  tree,  and  one  of  its  thorns  scratclied  my  left  umJ* 
'  What ! '  cried  the  Caliph,  in  amazement ;  '  the  scratch  of  a 
blunt  jasmine-thorn  has  made  jou  ill  1 '  '  You  wonder  at  it, 
no  doubt,  0  Commander  of  the  Faithful  I '  said  the  Vizier ; 
'  because,  only  a  few  months  ago,  you  saw  that  I  was  insensi- 
ble  to  the  fangs  of  a  serpent,  which  had  fastened  upon  my 
heel.'  *  There  is  no  God  but  God ! '  exclaimed  Haroun  Al- 
Raschid,  as  by  these  words  he  recognized  the  poor  wood-cut- 
ter, who  had  passed  under  the  window  of  his  palace—'  hast 
thou  indeed  found  the  ring  of  Solomon  ? — and  where  is  the  wo- 
man whom  Mcsrour,  at  my  command,  brought  to  thee  ? ' 

*'  ^  She  is  here  ! '  said  Zubeydeh,  entering  the  door.  She 
turned  towards  the  Caliph,  and  slightly  lifting  her  veil,  show- 
ed him  her  face,  more  beautiful  than  ever.  Haroun,  with  a 
cry  of  joy,  was  on  the  point  of  clasping  her  in  his  arms,  when 
he  stopped  suddenly,  and  said  :  '  But  thou  art  now  the  wife  of 
that  man.'  *  Not  so,  great  Caliph  I '  exclaimed  the  Vizier 
who  rose  to  his  feet,  now  that  there  was  no  longer  any  need 
to  affect  illness ;  '  from  the  day  that  she  entered  my  house,  I 
have  never  seen  her  face.  By  the  beard  of  the  Prophet,  she 
is  not  less  pure  than  she  is  wise.  It  is  she  who  has  made  me 
all  that  I  am.  Obedience  to  her  was  the  seed  from  which  the 
tree  of  my  fortune  has  grown.'  Zubeydeh  then  knelt  at  the 
Caliph's  feet,  and  said :  *  O  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  re- 
store me  to  the  light  of  your  favor.  I  swear  to  you  that  I  am 
not  less  your  wife  than  when  the  cloud  of  your  anger  over 
shadowed  me.  This  honorable  man  has  never  ceased  to  re* 
spect  me.  My  thouglitless  words  led  you  to  send  me  forth  to 
t&ko  the  place  of  the  serpent,  but  I  have  now  shown  you  that 
H  wife  may  also  be  to  her  husband  as  the  staff,  whereon  he 
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leans  for  support ;  as  the  camel,  which  brmgeth  him  riches ; 
as  the  tent,  which  shelters  and  protects  him;  as  the  bath, 
which  maketh  him  comely,  and  as  the  lamp,  whereby  his  steps 
are  enlightened.' 

*'  Haroun  Al-Raschid  had  long  since  bitterly  repented  of 
his  rashness  and  cruelty.  He  now  saw  in  what  had  happened, 
the  hand  of  Allah,  who  had  turned  that  which  he  had  intended 
as  a  punishment,  into  a  triumph.  He  restored  Zubeydeh  at 
once  to  his  favor,  and  to  the  wood-cutter,  whom  he  still  retain- 
ed as  Vizier,  he  gave  his  eldest  daughter  in  marriage.  All  the 
citizens  of  Baghdad  took  part  in  the  festivities,  which  lasted 
two  weeks,  and  the  Caliph,  to  commemorate  his  gratitude, 
built  a  superb  mosque,  which  is  called  the  Mosque  of  the  Kes- 
toration  to  this  very  day.  The  Vizier  nobly  requited  all  the 
pains  which  the  Sultana  Zubeydeh  had  taken  with  his  educa- 
tion, and  showed  so  much  wisdom  and  justice  in  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws,  that  the  Caliph  never  had  occasion  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  him.  Thus  they  all  lived  together  in  the  ut- 
most happiness  and  concord,  until  they  were  each,  in  turn,  vis- 
ited by  the  Terminator  of  Delights  and  the  Separator  of  Com- 
panions." 

'  So  ended  Achmet's  story ;  but  without  the  moonlight,  the 
tall  Ethiopian  palms  and  the  soothing  pipe,  as  accessories,  I 
fear  that  this  reproduction  of  it  retains  little  of  the  charm 
which  I  found  in  the  original  It  was  followed  by  other  and 
wilder  tales,  stamped  in  every  part  with  the  unmistakable  sig- 
net of  the  Orient.  They  were  all  characterized  by  the  belief 
in  an  inevitable  Destiny,  which  seems  to  be  the  informing  soul 
of  all  Oriental  literature.  This  belief  aflfordb  every  liberty  to 
the  poet  and  romancer,  and  the  Arabic  authors  have  not  scru- 
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pled  to  make  liberal  use  of  it  There  is  no  hazard  in  sor- 
rounding  year  hero  with  all  sorts  of  real  and  imaginary  dan- 
gers, or  in  heaping  up  obstacles  in  the  path  of  his  designs, 
when  you  know  that  his  destiny  obliges  him  to  overcome  them. 
He  becomes,  for  the  time,  the  impersonation  of  Fate,  and  cir« 
cumstances  yield  before  him.  You  see,  plainly,  that  he  was 
chosen,  in  the  beginning,  to  do  the  very  thing  which  he  accom- 
plishes, in  the  end.  If  a  miracle  is  needed  for  his  success,  it 
is  not  withheld.  Difficulties  crowd  upon  him  to  the  last,  only 
that  the  final  triumph  may  be  more  complete  and  striking. 
Yet  with  all  these  violations  of  probability,  the  Oriental  tales 
exhibit  a  great  fertility  of  invention  and  sparkle  with  touches 
of  genuine  human  nature.  The  deep  and  absorbing  interest 
with  wliich  the  unlettered  Arabs  listen  to  their  recital — the 
hold  which  they  have  upon  the  popular  heart  of  the  East — at< 
tests  their  value,  as  illustrations  of  Eastern  life. 

From  Poetry  we  frequently  passed  to  Religion,  and  Ach- 
met  was  astonished  to  find  me  familiar  not  only  with  Mo- 
hammed, but  with  Ali  and  Abdullah  and  Abu-talib,  and  with 
many  incidents  of  the  Prophet^s  life,  which  were  new  to  hinu 
The  Persian  chronicles  were  fresh  in  my  memory,  and  all  the 
wonders  related  of  Mohammed  by  that  solemn  old  biographer, 
Mohammed  Bekr,  came  up  again  as  vividly  as  when  I  first 
read  them.  We  compared  notes,  he  repeated  passages  of  the 
Koran,  and  so  the  Giaour  and  the  True  Believer  discussed  the 
nature  of  their  faith,  but  always  ended  by  passing  beyond  Pro- 
phut  and  Apostle,  to  the  one  great  and  good  God,  who  is 
CN^ually  merciful  to  all  men.  I  could  sincerely  adopt  the  first 
article  of  his  faith:  "La  illah  iV  Allah/''  "There  is  no 
God  but  God,^'  while  he  was  e(^ually  ready  to  accept  the  first 
commandment  of  mine. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

FROM      SHEKDY      TO      KHARTO€M. 

Arriva  at  Shondj— Appearance  of  the  Town-Shendj  in  Former  Dafs— "Wo  Tnneli  aC 
£1  Metemma— The  Nile  beyond  Sbendy— Flesh  Diet  ts.  Vegetables— We  Escape 
Shipwreck— A  Walk  on  Shore— The  Kaplds  of  Derrelra— Djebel  Gcrri— The 
Twelfth  Cataract — Night  in  the  Moantain  Gorge — Crocodiles— A  Drink  of  Mareeaa 
—My  Birth-Day— Fair  Wind— Approach  to  Khartoum— The  Junction  of  the  Two 
Niles— Appearance  of  the  City — We  Drop  Anchor. 

Thb  morning  after  visiting  the  mins  of  Meroe  I  reached  the 
old  Ethiopian  town  of  Shendy.  It  lies  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  river,  but  the  massive  fort  and  palace  of  the  Grovernor  are 
built  on  the  water's  edge.  Several  spreading  sycamore  trees 
gave  a  grace  to  the  shore,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
dull  and  tame.  Naked  Ethiopians  were  fishing  or  washing 
their  clothes  in  the  water,  and  some  of  them,  as  they  held  their 
long,  scarlet-edged  mantles  above  their  heads,  to  dry  in  the 
wind  and  sun,  showed  fine,  muscular  figures.  The  women  had 
hideous  faces,  but  symmetrical  and  well  developed  forms.  A 
group  of  Egyptian  soldiers  watched  us  from  the  bank  before 
the  palace,  and  several  personages  on  horseback,  one  of  whom 
appeared  to  be  the  Governor  himself,  were  hailing  the  ferry 
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boat,  which  yma  just  about  patting  off  with  a  heaTj  load  of  luh 
lives. 

We  ran  the  boat  to  the  shore,  at  a  landing-place  just  above 
the  palace.  The  banks  of  the  river  were* covered  with  fields 
of  cucumbers  and  beans,  the  latter  brilliant  with  white  and 
purple  blossoms  and  filled  with  the  murmuring  sound  of  bees. 
Achmet,  the  rai's  and  I  walked  up  to  the  capital — the  famous 
Shendj,  once  the  great  mart  of  trade  for  the  regions  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  Dar-Far.  On  the  way  we  met  numbers  of 
women  with  water-jars.  Thej  wore  no  veils,  but  certainly 
needed  them,  for  their  faces  were  of  a  broad,  semi-negro  char- 
acter, and  repulsively  plain.  The  town  is  built  in  a  straggling 
manner,  along  a  low,  sandy  ridge,  and  is  upwards  of  a  mile  in 
length,  though  it  probably  does  not  contain  more  than  ton 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  houses  are  mud,  of  course,  but 
rough  and  filthy,  and  many  of  them  arc  the  same  circular  to* 
Iculs  of  mats  and  palm-sticks  as  I  had  already  noticed  in  the 
smaller  villages.  The  only  decent  dwelling  which  I  saw  had 
been  just  erected  by  a  Dongolese  merchant.  There  was  a 
mosque,  with  a  low  mud  minaret,  but  neither  in  this  nor  in 
any  other  respect  did  the  place  compare  with  El  Mekheyret 
The  bazaar  resembled  a  stable,  having  a  passage  through  the 
centre,  shaded  with  mats,  and  stalls  on  either  side,  some  of 
which  contained  donkeys  and  others  merchants.  The  goods 
displayed  were  principally  blue  and  white  cotton  stuffs  of  coarso 
quality,  beads,  trinkets  and  the  like.  It  was  market-day,  but 
the  people  had  not  yet  assembled.  A  few  screrns  of  matting, 
erected  on  sticks,  were  the  only  preparations  which  had  been 
made.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  place  was  that  of  poverty 
and  desertion.     Beyond  the  clusters  of  huts,  and  a  mud  wall, 
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which  ran  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  the  Desert  ex- 
tended to  the  horizon — a  hot,  white  plain,  dotted  with  clumps 
of  thorns.  On  our  return  to  the  boat,  the  rais  pointed  out  the 
spot  where,  in  1822,  Ismail  Pasha  and  his  soldiers  were  burn- 
ed to  death  by  Mek  Nemr  (King  Leopard),  the  last  monarch 
of  Shendy.  The  bloody  revenge  taken  by  Mohammed  Bey 
Defterdar  (son-in-law  of  Mohammed  Ali),  for  that  act,  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  kingdom.  The  seat  of  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment in  Souddn  was  fixed  at  Khartoum,  which  in  a  few  yearn 
became  also  the  centre  of  trade,  and  now  flourishes  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  Shendy  and  El  Metemma. 

Burckhardt,  who  visited  Shendy  during  the  reign  of  King 
Leopard,  devotes  much  space  to  a  description  of  the  trade  of 
the  town  at  that  time.  It  was  then  in  the  height  of  its  pros 
perity,  and  the  resort  of  merchants  from  Arabia,  Abyssinia, 
Egypt,  and  even  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  It  was  also  one  of 
the  chief  slave-marts  of  Central  Africi,  in  which  respect  it  has 
since  been  superseded  by  Obeid,  in  Kordofan.  The  only  com- 
merce which  has  been  left  to  Shendy  is  that  with  Djidda  and 
the  other  Arabian  ports,  by  way  of  Sowakin,  on  the  Red  Sea — 
a  caravan  journey  of  fourteen  days,  through  the  country  of 
Takka,  infested  by  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Hallengas  and  Haden- 
doas.  Mek  Nemr,  according  to  Burckhardt,  was  of  the 
Djaaleyn  tribe,  who  are  descendants  of  the  Beui  Koreish,  ot 
Yemen,  and  still  retain  the  pure  Arabian  features.  I  was 
afterwards,  during  my  stay  in  Khartoum,  enabled  to  verify 
the  declaration  of  the  same  traveller,  that  all  the  tribes  of 
Ethiopia  between  the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea  are  of  unmixed 
Arab  stock. 

The  palace  of  the  Governor,  which  was  a  building  of  con 
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Bidorable  extent,  had  heavy  circular  bastions,  which  were  de- 
fended by  cannon.  Its  position,  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  was 
much  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  city,  and  the  garrison 
had  settled  around  it,  forming  a  small  village  on  its  eastern 
side.  The  white  walls  and  latticed  windows  of  the  palace 
reminded  me  of  Cairo,  and  I  anticipated  a  pleasant  residence 
within  its  walls,  on  my  return  to  Shendy.  As  I  wished  to 
reach  Khartoum  as  soon  as  possible  I  did  not  call  upon  the 
Governor,  but  sent  him  the  letter  of  recommendation  from 
Yagheshir  Bey.  From  Shendy,  one  sees  the  group  of  palms 
which  ser\'es  as  a  landmark  to  El  Metemma,  the  capital  of  a 
former  Ethiopian  Kingdom,  further  up  the  Nile,  on  its  oppo- 
site bank.  This  is  the  starting  point  for  caravans  to  Merawe 
and  Dongola  through  the  Boyooda  Desert.  We  passed  its 
port  about  noon,  and  stopped  a  few  minutes  to  let  the  rai's  pay 
his  compliments  to  the  owner  of  our  vessel,  who  was  on  shore. 
He  was  a  little  old  man,  with  a  long  staff,  and  dressed  like  the 
meanest  Arab,  although  he  was  shekh  of  half  a  dozen  villages, 
and  had  a  serv^ant  leading  a  fine  Dongolese  horse  behind  hinu 
The  boat  of  Khalim  Bey,  agent  of  the  Governor  of  Berber  and 
Shendy,  was  at  the  landing  place,  and  we  saw  the  Bey,  a  tall, 
handsome  Turk  in  a  rich  blue  and  crimson  dress,  who  sent  a 
Ber\'ant  to  ask  my  name  and  character. 

The  scenery  of  the  Nile,  southward  from  Shendy,  is  again 
changed.  The  tropical  rains  which  fall  occasionally  at  Abou- 
Hammed  and  scantily  at  Berber,  are  here  periodical,  and  there 
is  no  longer  the  same  striking  contrast  between  desert  and 
garden  land.  The  plains  extending  inward  from  the  river  are 
covered  with  a  growth  of  bushes  and  coarse  grass,  which  also 
appears  in  patches  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains.     The  inhabi- 
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tanta  cultivato  bat  a  narrow  strip  of  beans  and  dourra  along 
the  river,  but  own  immense  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  which 
afford  their  principal  sustenance.  I  noticed  many  fields  of  tho 
grain  called  dookhn,  of  which  they  plant  a  larger  quantity  than 
of  dourra.  Mutton,  however,  is  the  Ethiopian's  greatest  deli- 
cacy. Notwithstanding  this  is  one  of  the  warmest  climates  in 
the  world,  the  people  eat  meat  whenever  they  can  get  it,  and 
greatly  prefer  it  to  vegetable  food.  The  sailors  and  camel« 
drivers,  whose  principal  food  is  dourra,  are,  notwithstanding  a 
certain  quality  of  endurance,  as  weak  as  children,  when  com* 
pared  with  an  able-bodied  European,  and  they  universally 
attribute  this  weakness  to  their  diet.  This  is  a  fact  for  the 
lank  vegetarians  to  explain.  My  experience  coincided  with 
that  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  I  ascribed  no  small  share  of  my 
personal  health  and  strength,  which  the  violent  alternations  of 
heat  and  cold  during  the  journey  had  not  shaken  in  the  least, 
to  the  fact  of  my  having  fared  sumptuously  every  day. 

After  leaving  Shendy,  the  Nile  makes  a  bend  to  the  west,  and 
we  went  along  slowly  all  the  afternoon,  with  h  side-wind.  The 
shores  were  not  so  highly  cultivated  as  those  we  had  passed^ 
and  low  hills  of  yellow  sand  began  to  show  themselves  on 
either  hand.  The  villages  were  groups  of  mud  tokulsj  with 
high,  conical  roofs,  and  the  negro  type  of  face  appeared  much 
more  frequently  among  the  inhabitants — the  result  of  amalga- 
mation with  slaves.  We  saw  numbers  of  young  crocodiles 
which  my  sailors  delighted  to  frighten  by  shouting  and  throw- 
ing sticks  at  them,  as  they  sunned  themselves  on  the  sand. 
Wild  geese  and  ducks  were  abundant,  and  the  quiet  little  coves 
along  the  shore  were  filled  with  their  young  brood.  During 
the  day  a  large  hawk  or  vulture  dashed  down  to  within  a  yard 
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of  tho  deck  in  the  attempt  to  snatcli  a  piece  of  my  black  ram, 
which  Beshir  had  just  killed. 

The  next  morning  we  had  a  narrow  escape  from  shipwreck. 
The  wind  blew  strong  from  the  north,  as  we  reached  a  twist  in 
the  river,  where  our  course  for  several  miles  lay  to  the  north- 
west,  obliging  the  men  to  take  in  sail  and  tow  the  vessel.  They 
had  reached  the  turning-point  and  the  sail  was  blowing  loop^, 
while  two  sailors  lay  out  on  the  long,  limber  yard,  trying  to 
reef,  when  a  violent  gust  pulled  the  rope  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  man  on  shore,  and  we  were  carried  into  the  stream.  The 
steersman  put  the  helm  hard  up,  and  made  for  the  point  of  an 
island  which  lay  opposite,  but  the  current  was  so  strong  that  we 
could  not  reach  it.  It  blew  a  gale,  and  the  Nile  was  rough  with 
graves.  Between  the  island  aud  the  southern  shore  lay  a  clus- 
ter of  sharp,  black  rocks,  and  for  a  few  minutes  we  appeared  to 
be  driving  directly  upon  them.  The  rais  and  sailors,  with 
many  cries  of  "  0  Prophet  1  0  Apostle  I "  gave  themselves  up 
to  their  fate ;  but  the  strength  of  the  current  saved  us.  Our 
bow  just  grazed  the  edge  of  the  last  rock,  and  we  were  blown 
across  to  the  opposite  shore,  where  we  struck  hard  upon  the 
sand  and  were  obliged  to  remain  two  hours,  until  the  wind 
abated.  I  was  vexed  and  impatient  at  first,  but  remembering 
the  efifect  of  a  pipe  upon  a  similar  occasion,  I  took  one,  and 
soon  became  calm  enough  to  exclaim :  "  it  is  the  will  of  Allah  1  '* 

While  the  boat  was  making  such  slow  headway,  I  went 
a^ore  and  walked  an  hour  or  two  among  the  fields  of  beans 
and  dourra.  The  plains  for  several  miles  inland  were  covered 
with  dry  grass  and  thom-trecs,  and  only  needed  irrigation  to 
bloom  as  a  garden.  The  sun  was  warm,  the  bean-fields  alive 
with  bees,  and  the  wind  took  a  rich  summer  fragrance  from  the 
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white  and  parple  blossoms.  Near  one  of  the  hats,  I  accosted 
a  woman  who  was  weeding  among  the  dourra.  She  told  me 
that  her  husband  had  deserted  her  and  taken  another  wife, 
leaving  her  the  charge  of  their  two  children.  He  had  also 
taken  her  three  cows  and  given  them  to  his  new  wife,  so  that 
her  only  means  of  support  was  to  gather  the  dry  grass  and  sell 
it  in  the  villages.  I  gave  her  a  few  piastres,  which  she  receiv- 
ed gratefully.  In  the  afternoon  we  passed  the  main  bend^  of 
the  river,  and  were  able  to  make  use  of  the  wind,  which  by  this 
time  was  light.  The  sailor  who  had  been  left  ashore  during 
the  gale  overtook  as,  by  walking  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten 
miles  and  swimming  one  of  the  smaller  arms  of  the  river.  The 
western  bank  of  the  river  now  became  broken  and  hilly,  occa- 
gionally  overhang  by  bluffis  of  gravelly  soil,  of  a  dark  red  color. 
On  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills  there  was  a  wall,  which  the  rais 
pointed  out  to  me  as  kadeem  (ancieii^t),  but  it  appeared  too 
dilapidated  to  repay  the  trouble  of  a  visit. 

On  the  following  day,  the  scenery  became  remarkably  wild 
and  picturesque.  After  passing  the  village  of  Berreira,  on  the 
right  bank,  the  Nile  was  studded  with  islands  of  various  sizes, 
rising  like  hillocks  from  the  water,  and  all  covered  with  the 
most  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  mimosa,  the  acacia,  the  palm, 
the  sycamore  and  the  nehhuk  flourished  together  in  rank 
growth,  with  a  profusion  of  smaller  shrubs,  and  all  were  mat- 
ted together  with  wild  green  creepers,  which  dropped  their 
long  streamers  of  pink  and  purple  blossoms  into  the  water. 
Reefs  of  black  rock,  over  which  the  waves  foamed  impetuous- 
ly, made  the  navigation  intricate  and  dangerous.  The  bankn 
of  the  river  were  high  and  steep,  and  covered  with  bushes  and 
rank  grass,  above  which  the  rustling  blades  of  the  donrra  glit- 
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tered  in  the  sun.  The  couutrj  was  thickly  populated,  and  the 
inliabitants  were  mostly  of  the  Sliygheean  tribe — from  Dar 
Shygheea,  the  region  between  Dongola  and  Berber.  The  sakins 
were  tended  by  Dinka  slaves,  as  black  as  ebony,  and  with 
coarse,  brutish  faces.  At  one  point  on  the  eastern  shore,  oppo- 
site the  island  of  Bendi,  the  natives  had  collected  all  their  live 
stock,  but  for  what  purpose  I  could  not  learn.  The  shore  was 
covered  with  hundreds  of  camels,  donkeys,  sheep,  cows  and 
goats,  carefully  kept  in  separate  herds. 

After  threading  ten  miles  of  those  island  bowers,  we  ap- 
proached Djebel  Gerri,  which  we  had  seen  all  day,  ahead  of  us. 
The  Nile,  instead  of  turning  westward  around  the  flank  of  the 
mountain,  as  I  had  anticipated  from  the  features  of  the  land- 
scape, made  a  sudden  bend  to  the  south,  between  a  thick  clus- 
ter  of  islands,  and  entered  the  hills.  At  this  point  there  was 
a  rapid,  extending  half-way  across  the  river.  The  natives  call 
it  a  shellal  (cataract),  although  it  deserves  the  name  no  more 
than  the  cataracts  of  Assouan  and  Wadi-Halfa.  Adopting  the 
term,  however,  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  long  usage,  this 
is  the  Twelfth  Cataract  of  the  Nile,  and  the  la^t  one  which  the 
traveller  meets  before  reaching  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia. 
The  stream  is  very  narrow,  compressed  between  high  hills  of 
naked  red  sandstone  rock.  At  sunset  we  were  completely  shut 
in  the  savage  solitude,  and  there  we  seemed  likely  to  remain, 
for  the  wind  came  from  all  quarters  by  turns,  and  jammed  the 
vessel  against  the  rocks  more  than  once. 

The  narrow  terraces  of  soil  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
were  covered  with  den^e  beds  of  long,  dry  grass,  and  as  we  lay 
mo<ired  to  the  rockr*,  I  climbed  up  to  one  of  these,  in  spite  of 
the  raises  warnings  that  I  should  fall  in   with  lions  and  ser- 
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pents.  I  lay  down  in  the  warm  grass,  and  watched  the  shad- 
ows deepen  in  the  black  gorge,  as  the  twiligiit  died  away.  The 
zikzak  or  crocodile-bird  twittered  along  the  shore,  and,  alter 
it  beciime  quite  dark,  the  stillness  was  occasionally  broken  by 
the  snort  of  a  hippopotamus,  as  he  thrust  his  huge  head  above 
water,  or  by  the  yell  of  a  hyena  prowling  among  the  hills.  Talk 
of  the  pleasure  of  reading  a  traveller's  adventures  in  strange 
lands !  There  is  no  pleasure  equal  to  that  of  living  them : 
neither  the  anticipation  nor  the  memory  of  such  a  scene  as  I 
witnessed  that  evening,  can  approach  the  fascination  of  the 
reality.  I  was  awakened  after  midnight  by  the  motion  of  the 
Tessel,  and  looking  out  of  my  shelter  as  I  lay,  could  see  that 
we  were  slowly  gliding  through  the  foldings  of  the  stony  moun- 
tains. The  moon  rode  high  and  bright,  over  the  top  of  a  peak 
in  front,  and  the  sound  of  my  prow,  as  it  occasionally  grated 
against  the  rocks,  alone  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the  wild  pass. 
Once  the  wind  fell,  and  the  men  were  obliged  to  make  fast  to 
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a  rock,  but  before  morning  we  had  emerged  from  the  mountains 
and  were  moored  to  the  bank,  to  await  daylight  for  the  passage 
of  the  last  rapid. 

In  the  mouth  of  the  pass  lies  an  island,  which  rises  into  a 
remarkable  conical  peak,  about  seven  hundred  feet  in  height. 
It  is  called  the  Rowyan  (thirst  assuaged),  while  a  lofty  summit 
of  the  range  of  Gerri  bears  the  name  of  Djehel  Attshan  (the 
Mountain  of  Thirst).  The  latter  stands  on  a  ba>is  of  arid 
sand,  whence  its  name,  but  the  Rowyhn  is  encircled  by  the 
arms  of  the  Nile.  In  the  Wady  Beit-Naga,  some  three  or  four 
hours*  journey  eastward  from  the  river,  are  the  ruined  temples 
of  Naga  and  Mesowuriit,  described  by  Uoskins.  The  date  of 
their  erection   has   been  ascertained  by  Lepsius  to  be  coeval 
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with  that  of  Mcroe.  We  here  saw  many  crocodiles,  baskiDg  on 
the  warm  sand-banks.  One  group  of  five  were  enormous  mon- 
sters, thi*ee  of  them  being  at  least  fifteen,  and  the  other  two 
twenty  feet  in  length.  They  lazily  dragged  their  long  bodies 
into  the  water  as  we  approached,  but  returned  after  we  had 
passed.  The  zikzaks  were  hopping  familiarly  about  them,  on 
the  sand,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  do  service  to  the  croco- 
diles in  the  manner  related  by  the  Arabs. 

The  river  was  still  studded  with  islands — some  mere  frag^ 
ments  of  rock  covered  with  bushes,  and  some  large  level  tracts, 
flourishing  with  rich  fields  of  cotton  and  dourra.  About  noon, 
we  passed  a  village  on  the  eastern  bank,  and  I  sent  AH  and 
Beshir  ashore  to  procure  supplies,  for  my  ram  was  finished. 
Ali  found  only  one  fowl,  which  the  people  did  not  wish  to  sell, 
but,  Turk-like,  he  took  it  forcibly  and  gave  them  the  usual 
price.  Beshir  found  some  mareesoy  a  fermented  drink  made 
of  dourra,  and  for  two  piastres  procured  two  jars  of  it,  holding 
two  gallons  each,  w^liich  werel^  brought  down  to  the  boat  by  a 
pair  of  sturdy  Dinka  women,  whose  beauty  was  almost  a  match 
for  Bakhita.  The  mareesa  had  an  agreeable  flavor  and  very 
little  intoxicating  property.  I  noticed,  however,  that  after 
Beshir  had  drunk  nearly  a  gallon,  he  sang  and  danced  rather 
more  than  usual,  and  had  much  to  say  of  a  sweetheart  of  his, 
who  lived  in  El-Metemma,  and  who  bore  the  charming  name 
of  Gammero-Betahadjero.  Bakhita,  after  drinking  an  equal 
portion,  com[>lained  to  me  bitterly  of  my  white  sheep,  which 
liad  nibbed  off  the  ends  of  the  woolly  twists  adorning  her  head, 
but  I  comforted  her  by  the  present  of  half  a  piastre,  for  the 
purpo-e  of  buying  mutton-fat. 

As   the  wind   fell,  at  sunset,  we  reached  a  long  slope  of 
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enowj  sand,  on  the  island  of  Aussee.  Achmet  went  to  the 
huts  of  the  inhahitants,  where  he  was  kindly  received  and  fui> 
nished  with  milk.  I  walked  for  an  hour  up  and  down  the 
beautiful  beach,  breathing  the  mild,  cool  evening  air,  heavy 
with  delicious  odors.  The  glassy  Nile  beside  me  reflected  the 
last  orange-red  hues  of  sunset,  and  the  evening  star,  burning 
with  a  white,  sparry  lustre,  made  a  long  track  of  light  across 
his  breast.  I  remembered  that  it  was  my  birthday — the  fourth 
time  I  had  spent  my  natal  anniversary  in  a  foieign  land.  The 
first  had  been  in  Germany,  the  second  in  Italy,  the  third  in 
Mexico,  and  now  the  last,  in  the  \>'ild  heart  of  Africa.  They 
were  all  pleasant,  but  this  was  the  best  of  all. 

When  I  returned  to  the  vessel,  I  found  my  carpet  and 
cushions  spread  on  the  sand,  and  All  waiting  with  my  pipe. 
The  evening  entertainment  commenced  :  I  was  listening  to  an 
Arabian  tale,  and  watching  the  figures  of  the  boatmen,  grouped 
around  a  fire  they  had  kindled  in  a  field  of  dookhn,  when  the 
wind  came  up  with  a  sudden  gust  and  blew  out  the  folds  of  my 
idle  flag.  Instantly  the  sand  was  kicked  over  the  brands,  the 
carpet  taken  up,  all  hands  called  on  board,  and  we  dashed  away 
on  the  dark  river  with  light  hearts^  I  rose  before  sunrise  the 
next  morning,  and  found  the  wind  unchanged.  We  were  sail- 
ing between  low  shores  covered  with  grain-fields,  and  a  sandy 
island  lay  in  front.  The  rais  no  sooner  saw  me  than  he  called 
my  attention  to  the  tops  of  some  palm-trees  that  appeared  on 
the  horizon,  probably  six  or  eight  miles  distant.  They  grew 
in  the  gardens  of  Khartoum  I  We  reached  the  point  of  the 
broad,  level  island  that  divides  the  waters  of  the  two  Niles, 
and  could  soon  distinguish  the  single  minaret  and  buildings  of 
the  city.     A  boat,  coming  down  from  the  White  Nile,  passed 
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118  on  the  right,  and  another,  bound  for  Khartoom,  led  us  up 
the  Blue  Nile.  The  proper  division  between  the  two  rivers  is 
the  point  of  land  upon  which  Khartoum  is  built,  but  the  chan- 
nel separating  it  from  the  island  opposite  is  very  narrow,  and 
the  streams  do  not  fully  meet  and  mingle  their  waters  till  the 
inland  is  passed. 

The  city  presented  a  picturesque — and  to  my  eyes,  accu^ 
tomed  to  the  mud  huts  of  the  Ethiopian  villages — a  really 
stately  appearance,  as  we  drew  near.  The  lino  of  buildings 
extended  for  more  than  a  mile  along  the  river,  and  many  of 
the  houses  were  embowered  in  gardens  of  palm,  acacia,  orange 
and  tamarind  trees.  The  Palace  of  the  Pasha  had  a  certain 
appearance  of  dignity,  though  its  walls  were  only  anbamt 
brick,  and  his  hareem^  a  white,  two-story  building,  looked  cool 
and  elegant  amid  the  palms  that  shaded  it.  Egyptian  soldiers, 
in  their  awkwanl,  half-Frank  costume,  were  lounging  on  the 
bank  before  the  Palace,  and  slaves  of  inky  blackness,  resplen* 
dent  in  white  and  red  liver}',  were  departing  on  donkeys  on 
their  various  errands.  The  slope  of  the  bank  was  broken  at 
short  intervals  by  water-mills,  and  files  of  men  with  skins,  and 
women  with  huge  earthen  jars  on  their  heads,  passed  up  and 
down  between  the  water's  edge  and  the  openings  of  the  narrow 
lanes  leading  between  the  gardens  into  the  city.  The  boat  of 
the  Governor  of  Berber,  rowed  by  twelve  black  slaves,  put  off 
from  ^hore,  and  moved  ^lowly  down  stream,  against  the  north 
wind,  as  we  drew  up  and  moored  the  America  below  the  gai> 
den  of  the  Catholic  Mission.  It  was  the  twelfth  of  January ; 
X  had  made  the  journey  from  Assouan  to  Khartoum  in  twenty* 
fix  days,  and  from  Cairo  in  fifly-seven. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

LIFE     IN    KHARTOUM. 

Ihe  American  Flag— A  Rencontre— Search  for  a  House — The  AuBtrian  Consular  Agent 
— Detciiption  of  his  Residence — The  Garden — The  Menagerie— Barbaric  Pomp  and 
State— Picturesque  Character  of  the  Society  of  Khartoum— Foundation  and  Growth 
of  the  City — ^Its  Appearance — ^The  Population — Unhealthiness  of  the  Climate- 
Assembly  of  Ethiopian  Chieftains— Visit  of  Two  Sh^khs— Dinner  and  Fireworks. 

At  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  Khartoum,  there  were  not  more 
than  a  dozen  vessels  in  port,  and  the  only  one  which  would  pass 
for  respectable  in  Egypt  was  the  Pasha's  dahabiyeh.  I  had 
but  an  open  merchant-boat,  yet  my  green  tent  and  flag  gave  it 
quite  a  showy  air,  and  I  saw  that  il  treated  some  little  sensa- 
tion among  the  spectators.  The  people  looked  at  the  flag  with 
astonishment,  for  the  stars  and  stripes  had  never  before  been 
seen  in  Khartoum.  At  the  earnest  prayer  of  the  raiV,  who 
was  afraid  the  boat  would  be  forcibly  impressed  into  tlie  ser- 
vice of  the  Government,  and  was  anxious  to  get  back  to  his 
sick  family  in  El  Metemmn,  I  left  the  flag  flying  until  he  was 
ready  to  leave.  Old  Bakhita,  in  her  dumb,  ignorant  way,  ex- 
oressed  great  surprise  and  grief  when  she  learned  that  Achmet 
and  I  were  going  to  desert  the  vessel.     She  had  an  indefinite 
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idea  that  we  had  become  part  and  parcel  of  it,  and  would  re- 
main on  board  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

I  took  Achmet  and  started  immediately  in  search  of  a 
house,  as  in  those  lands  a  traveller  who  wishes  to  be  respect- 
able, must  take  a  residence  on  arriving  at  a  city,  even  if  he 
only  intends  to  stay  two  or  three  days.  Over  the  mud  walls 
on  either  side  of  the  lane  leading  up  from  the  water,  I  could 
look  into  wildernesses  of  orange,  date,  fig,  and  pomegranate 
trees,  oleanders  in  bloom  and  trailing  vines.  We  entered  a 
tolerable  street,  cleanly  swept,  and  soon  came  to  a  coffee-house. 
Two  or  three  persons  were  standing  at  the  door,  one  of  whom 
—a  fat,  contented-looking  Turk^-eyed  Achmet  sharply.  The 
two  looked  at  each  other  a  moment  in  mutual  doubt  and  aston- 
ishment, and  tlien  fell  into  each  other's  arms.  It  was  a  Syrian 
merchant,  whom  Achmet  had  known  in  Cairo  and  Beyrout. 
"  O  master ! "  said  he,  his  dark  face  radiant  with  delight,  as 
he  clasped  the  hand  of  the  Syrian :  "  there  never  was  such  a 
lucky  journey  as  this ! " 

The  merchant,  who  had  been  two  years  in  Khartoum,  ac- 
companied us  in  our  search.  We  wx»nt  firet  to  the  residence 
of  the  shekh  of  the  quarter,  who  was  not  at  home.  Two  small 
boys,  the  sons  of  one  of  a  detachment  of  Ejiyptian  physiciatis, 
who  had  recently  arrived,  received  me.  They  complained  bit- 
terly of  Soudan,  and  longed  to  get  back  again  to  Cairo.  We 
then  went  to  the  Governor  of  the  city,  but  he  was  absent  in 
Kordofan.  Finally,  in  wandering  about  the  streets,  we  met  a 
certain  Ali  Etfeiuli,  who  took  us  to  a  house  which  wouKl  b<5 
vacant  the  next  day.  It  was  a  large  mud  palace,  eontaininj;  an 
outer  and  inner  divan,  two  sleeping-i-ooms,  a  kitchen,  store- 
rooms, apartments  for  servants,  and  an  inclosed  court-vard  and 
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Btables,  all  of  which  were  to  be  had  at  ODe  huudred  piasti^es  a 
month — an  exorbitant  price,  as  I  afterwards  learned.  Before 
engaging  it,  I  decided  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  Austrian  Con- 
sular Agent,  Dr.  Keitz,  for  whom  I  had  letters  from  the  Eng- 
lish and  Austrian  Consuls  in  Cairo.  He  received  me  with  true 
German  cordiality,  and  would  hear  of  nothing  else  but  that  I 
should  immediately  take  possession  of  an  unoccupied  room  in 
his  house.  Accordingly  the  same  day  of  my  arrival  beheld  me 
in:4talled  in  luxurious  quartern,  with  one  of  the  most  brave, 
generous  and  independent  of  men  as  my  associate. 

As  the  Consults  residence  was  the  type  of  a  house  of  the 
best  class  in  Khartoum,  a  description  of  it  may  give  some  idea 
of  life  in  the  place,  under  the  most  agreeable  circumstances. 
The  ground-plot  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  paces  square,  and 
surrounded  by  a  high  mud  wall.  Inside  of  this  stood  the  dwell- 
ing, which  was  about  half  that  length,  and  separated  from  it 
by  a  narrow  garden  and  court-yard.  Entering  the  court  by 
the  gate,  a  flight  of  steps  conducted  to  the  divan,  or  recep- 
tion-room, in  the  second  story.  From  the  open  antechamber 
one  might  look  to  the  south  over  the  gray  wastes  of  Sennaar, 
or,  if  the  sun  was  near  his  setting,  see  a  reach  in  the  White 
Nile,  flashing  like  the  point  of  an  Arab  spear.  The  divan  had 
a  cushioned  seat  around  three  sides,  and  matting  on  the  floor, 
and  was  really  a  handsome  room,  although  its  walls  were  mud, 
covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  lime,  and  its  roof  palm-logs 
overlaid  with  coarse  matting,  on  which  rested  a  layer  of  mud 
a  foot  thick.  In  the  second  story  were  also  the  Consular  Of- 
fice and  a  sleeping-room.  The  basement  contained  the  kitchen, 
store-rooms,  and  servants'  rooms.  The  remainder  of  the  house 
was  only  one  story  in  height,  and  had  a  balcony  looking  on  the 
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garden,  nnd  completely  embowered  in  flowering  vines.  Tbe 
only  rooms  were  the  dining-hall,  with  cushioned  divans  on  each 
side  and  a  drapery  of  the  Austrian  colors  at  the  end,  and  my 
apartment,  which  overlooked  a  small  garden-court,  wherein  two 
large  ostriches  paced  up  and  down,  and  a  company  of  wild 
geese  and  wild  swine  made  continual  discord.  The  court  at 
the  entrance  communicated  with  the  stables,  which  contained 
tlie  Consul's  horses — a  wliite  steed,  of  the  pure  Arabian  blood 
of  Ncdjid,  and  the  red  stallion  appropriated  to  my  use,  wldch 
was  sent  by  the  King  of  Dar-FQr  to  Lattif  Pasha,  and  present- 
ed  tSy  him  to  the  Consul.  A  hejin^  or  trained  dromedary,  of 
unusual  size,  stood  in  the  court,  and  a  tame  lioness  was  tied  to 
a  stake  in  the  comer.  Slie  was  a  beautiful  and  powerful  beast, 
and  I  never  passed  her  without  taking  her  head  between  my 
knees,  or  stroking  her  tawny  Iiide  until  she  leaned  against  me 
like  a  cat  and  licked  my  hand. 

Pa-ising  through  a  side-door  into  the  garden,  we  came  upon 
a  whole  menagerie  of  animals.  Under  the  long  arbors,  covered 
with  luxuriant  grape-vines,  stood  two  surly  hyenas,  a  wild 
ass  from  tiie  mountains  of  the  Atbara,  and  an  Abyssinian  mule. 
A  tall  marabout  (a  bird  of  the  crane  species,  with  a  pouch-bill) 
stalked  about  the  garden,  occasionally  bending  a  hinge  in  the 
middle  of  hi^rlong  legs,  and  doubling  them  backwards,  so  that 
he  used  half  of  them  for  a  seat.  Adjoining  the  stable  was  a 
large  sheep-yard,  in  which  were  gathered  together  gazelles, 
Ft  range  varieties  of  sheep  and  goats  from  the  countries  of  the 
White  Nile,  a  Nirgin-cnine,  and  a  large  anttloptis  leucoryx^ 
from  Konltjfan,  with  curved  horns  four  feet  in  length.  My 
favorite,  however,  was  the  leopard,  whieh  was  a  most  playful 
and  aflectionate   creature  except  at  meal-time.     lie  was  not 
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more  than  half  grown,  and  had  all  the  wiles  of  an  intelligent 
kitten,  climbing  his  post  and  springing  upon  me,  or  creeping 
up  slyly  and  seizing  my  ankle  in  his  mouth.  The  gardc^n, 
which  was  watered  by  a  well  and  string  of  buckets  turned  by 
an  ox,  had  a  ricli  variety  of  fruit-trees.  The  grape  season  was 
just  over,  though  I  had  a  few  of  the  last  bunches ;  figs  were 
ripening  from  day  to  day,  oranges  and  lemons  were  in  fruit 
and  flower,  bananas  blooming  for  another  crop,  and  the  pome- 
granate and  kishteh,  or  custard-apple,  hung  heavy  on  the 
branches.  There  was  also  a  plantation  of  date-trees  and 
Bugar-cane,  and  a  great  number  of  ornamental  8hrub.<3. 

In  all  these  picturesque  features  of  my  residence  in  Khar- 
toum, I  fully  realized  that  I  had  at  last  reached  Central  Afri- 
ca. In  our  mode  of  life,  also,  there  was  a  rich  flavor  of  that 
barbaric  pomp  and  state  which  one  involuntiirily  associates 
with  the  name  of  Soudan.  We  arose  at  dawn,  and  at  sunrise 
were  in  the  saddle.  Sometimes  I  mounted  the  red  stallion,  of 
the  wild  breed  of  Dar-Fur,  and  sometimes  one  of  the  Concurs 
tall  and  fleet  dromedaries.  Six  dark  attendants,  in  white  and 
scarlet  dresses,  followed  us  on  dromedaries  and  two  grooms 
on  foot  ran  before  us,  to  clear  a  way  through  the  streets.  Af- 
ter passing  through  Khartoum,  we  frequently  made  long  excur- 
sions up  the  banks  of  the  two  Niles,  or  out  upon  the  boundle-s 
plain  between  them.  In  this  way,  I  speedily  became  familiar 
with  the  city  and  its  vicinity,  and  as,  on  our  return,  I  always 
accompanied  the  Consul  on  all  his  visits  to  the  various  digni- 
taries, I  had  every  opportunity  of  stud}  ing  the  peculiar  life  of 
the  place,  and  gaining  t^ome  idea  of  its  governing  principles. 
As  the  only  city  of  Central  Africa  which  has  a  regular  com- 
munication with  the  Mediterranean  (by  which  it  occasionally 
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receives  a  ray  of  light  from  the  civilized  world  beyond),  it  has 
become  a  capital  on  a  small  scale,  and  its  society  is  a  curious 
compound  of  Christian,  Turk  and  Barbarian.  On  the  same 
day,  I  have  had  a  whole  sheep  set  before  me,  in  the  house  of 
an  Ethiopian  Princess,  who  wore  a  ring  in  her  nose ;  taken 
coffee  and  sherbet  with  the  Pasha ;  and  drank  tea,  prepared  in 
tlic  true  English  style,  in  the  parlor  of  a  European.  When 
to  these  remarkable  contrasts  is  added  the  motley  character  of 
its  native  population,  embracing  representatives  from  almost 
every  tribe  between  Dar-Fur  and  the  Red  Sea,  between  Egypt 
and  the  Negro  kingdoms  of  the  AVhite  Nile,  it  will  readily  be 
seen  how  rich  a  field  of  observation  Khartoum  offers  to  the 
traveller.  Nevertheless,  those  who  reside  there,  almost  with- 
out exception,  bestow  upon  the  city  and  country  all  possible 
maledictions.  Considered  as  a  place  of  residence,  other  ques- 
tions come  into  play,  and  they  are  perhaps  not  far  wrong. 

Khartoum  is  the  most  remarkable — I  had  almost  said  the 
only  example  of  physical  progress  in  Africa,  in  this  century. 
Where,  thirty  years  ago,  there  was  not  even  a  dwelling,  unless 
it  might  be  the  miserable  iokxd^  or  stnnv  hut  of  the  Ethiopian 
Fellah,  now  stands  a  city  of  some  thirty  or  forty  thousand  in- 
habitants, daily  increasing  in  size  and  importance,  and  gradually 
drawing  into  its  mart  the  commerce  of  the  immense  regions 
of  Central  Africa.  Its  foundation,  I  believe,  is  due  to  Ismail 
Pasha  (>on  of  Mohammed  All),  who,  during  his  conquests  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Shendy  and  Sennaar,  in  the  years  1821  and 
1822,  recognized  the  importance,  in  a  militarv  and  commercial 
Bens<»,  of  establishing  a  post  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  Niles. 
Mohammed  Bey  Defterdar,  who  succ<*eded  him,  seconded  the 
plan,  and  ere  long  it  was  determined  to  make  Khartoum,  on 
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account  of  its  central  position,  the  capital  of  the  Eg^'ptian 
pashalik  of  Soudan.  Standing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Blue  Nile, 
which  flows  down  from  the  gold  and  iron  mountains  of  Abys- 
tiinia,  and  of  the  White  Nile,  the  only  avenue  to  a  dozen  Negro 
kin;;di>ms,  rich  in  ivory  and  gum,  and  being  nearly  equidistant 
liom  the  conquered  provinces  of  Sennaar,  Kordofan,  Shemly 
and  Berber,  it  speedily  outgrew  the  old  Ethiopian  cities,  and 
drew  to  itself  the  greater  part  of  their  wealth  and  commercial 
activity.  Now  it  is  the  metropolis  of  all  the  eastern  part  of 
Soudan,  and  the  people  speak  of  it  in  much  the  same  style  as 
the  Egyptians  speak  of  their  beloved  Cairo. 

The  town  is  larger,  cleaner  and  better  built  than  any  of 
the  cities  of  Upper  Egypt,  except  perhaps  Siout  It  extends 
for  about  a  mile  along  the  bank  of  the  Blue  Nile,  facing  the 
north,  and  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  its  grejitest  breadth. 
The  part  next  the  river  is  mostly  taken  up  with  the  gardens 
and  dwellings  of  Beys  and  other  government  officers,  and 
wealthy  merchants.  The  gardens  of  the  Pasha,  of  Moussa  Bey, 
Musakar  Bey  and  the  Catholic  Mission  are  all  large  and  beau- 
tiful, and  towards  evening,  when  the  north  wind  rises,  shower 
the  fragrance  of  their  orange  and  mimosa  blossoms  over  the 
whole  town.  The  dwellings,  which  stand  in  them,  cover  a 
large  space  of  ground,  but  are,  for  the  most  part,  only  one 
biovy  in  height,  as  the  heavy  summer  rains  would  speedily  beat 
down  mud  walls  of  greater  height.  The  Pasha's  palace,  which 
was  built  during  the  year  previous  to  my  visit,  is  of  burnt 
brick,  much  of  which'  was  taken  from  the  ancient  Christian 
ruins  of  Abou- Harass,  on  the  Blue  Nile.  It  is  a  quadrangu- 
lar building,  three  hundred  feet  square,  with  a  large  open  court 
In  the  centre.     Its  front  formed  one  side  of  a  square,  which, 
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when  complete,  will  be  surrounded  hj  other  offices  of  govern- 
ment. For  Soudan,  it  is  a  building  of  some  pretension,  and 
the  Pasha  took  great  pride  in  exhibiting  it.  He  told  me  that 
the  Arab  shekhs  who  visited  him  would  not  believe  that  it  was 
the  work  of  man  alone.  Allah  must  have  helped  him  to  raise 
such  a  wonderful  structure.  It  has  an  inclosed  arched  corri- 
dor in  fronts  in  the  Italian  style,  and  a  square  tower  over  the 
entrance.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  Abdallah  Effendi  was 
building  a  very  handsome  two-story  house  of  burnt  brick,  and 
the  Catholic  priests  intended  erecting  another,  as  soon  as  tbej 
should  have  established  themselves  permanently.  Within  a 
few  months,  large  additions  had  been  made  to  the  bazaar, 
while  the  houses  of  the  slaves,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  cityi 
were  constantly  springing  up  like  ant-hills. 

There  is  no  plan  whatever  in  the  disposition  of  the  build- 
ings. Each  man  surrounds  his  property  with  a  mud  w^all,  re- 
gardless of  its  location  with  respect  to  others,  and  in  going 
from  one  point  to  another,  one  is  obliged  to  make  the  most 
perplexing  zigzags.  I  rarely  ventured  far  on  foot,  as  I  soon 
became  bewildered  in  the  labyrinth  of  blank  walls.  When 
mounted  on  the  Consul's  tallest  dromedary,  I  looked  down  on 
the  roofs  of  the  native  houses,  and  could  take  my  bearings 
without  dilliculty.  All  the  mysteries  of  the  lower  life  of 
Khartoum  were  revealed  to  me,  from  such  a  lofty  post.  On 
each  side  I  looked  into  pent  yards  where  the  miserable  Arab 
and  Negro  families  lazily  basked  in  the  sun  during  the  day,  or 
into  the  filthy  nests  where  they  crawled  at  night.  The  swarms 
of  children  which  they  bred  in  those  dens  sat  naked  in  the 
dust,  playing  with  vile  yellow  dogs,  and  sometimes  a  lean  bur- 
den camel  stood  in  the  corner.     The  only  furniture  to  be  seen 
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was  a  water-skin,  a  few  pots  and  jars,  a  b&sket  or  two,  and 
Bometimes  An  angareb,  or  coarse  wooden  frame  covered  with  a 
netting  of  ropes,  and  serving  as  seat  and  bed.  Nearly  half  the 
population  of  the  place  are  slaves,  brought  from  the  mountains 
above  Fazogl,  or  from  tlie  land  of  the  Diiikas,  on  the  White 
Nile.  One's  commiseration  of  these  degraded  races  is  almost 
overcome  by  his  disgust  with  their  appearance  and  habits,  and 
I  found  even  the  waste  plain  that  stretches  towards  Sennaar  a 
relief  after  threading  the  lanes  of  the  quarters  where  they  live. 

Notwithstanding  the  nature  of  its  population,  Khartoum 
is  kept  commendably  neat  and  clean.  It  will  be  a  lucky  day 
for  Home  and  Florence  when  their  streets  exhibit  no  more 
filth  than  those  of  this  African  city.  The  bazaars  only  are 
swept  every  morning,  but  tlie  wind  performs  this  office  for  the 
remainder  of  the  streets.  Tiie  soog,  or  market,  is  held  in  a 
free  space,  opening  upon  the  inland  plain,  where  the  country 
people  bring  their  sheep,  fowls,  camels,  dourra,  vegetables  and 
other  common  products.  The  slaughtering  of  animals  takes 
place  every  morning  on  the  banks  of  the  Blue  Nile,  east  of  the 
city,  which  is  thus  entirely  free  from  the  effluvia  arising  there- 
from. Here  the  sheep,  cows,  goats  and  camels  are  killed, 
skinned  and  quartered  in  the  open  air,  and  it  is  no  unusual 
thing  to  see  thirty  or  forty  butchers  at  work  on  as  many  dif- 
ferent animals,  each  surrounded  by  an  attendant  group  of  vul- 
tures, hawks,  cranes,  crows  and  other  carnivorous  birds.  They 
are  never  molested  by  the  people,  and  we  sometimes  rode 
through  thousands  of  them,  which  had  so  gorged  themselves 
that  they  scarcely  took  the  trouble  to  move  out  of  our  way. 

The  place  labors  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  the  most 
nnhealthy  part   of  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  regions  in  the 
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world.  From  the  southern  frontier  of  Nubia,  where  the  tropi- 
cal rains  begin  to  fall,  to  the  table-land  of  Abyssinia  on  the 
south,  and  as  far  up  the  White  Nile  as  has  yet  been  explored, 
Soud&n  is  devastated  by  fevers  of  the  most  malignant  charac- 
ter. The  summers  are  fatal  to  at  least  one-half  of  the  Turk?<, 
Egyptians  and  Europeans  who  make  their  residence  there,  and 
the  natives  themselves,  though  the  mortality  is  not  so  great 
among  them,  rarely  pass  through  the  year  without  an  attack 
of  fever.  I  arrived  during  the  most  healthy  part  of  the  year, 
and  yet  of  all  the  persons  I  saw,  three-fourths  were  complain- 
ing of  some  derangement  of  the  system.  The  military  hospi- 
tal, which  I  visited,  was  filled  with  cases  of  fever,  dysentery 
and  small-pox.  I  was  in  such  good  bodily  condition  from  my 
journey  through  the  Desert  that  I  could  scarcely  conceive  the 
sensation  of  sickness,  and  the  generous  diet  and  invigorating 
exercise  I  enjoyed  secured  me  from  all  fear  of  an  attack. 
Travellers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  cause  of  this  mortality  in 
Soudiln.  Some  attribute  it  to  the  presence  of  infusoriae  in  the 
water;  yet  we  drank  the  pure,  mountain-born  flood  of  the  Blue 
Nile,  and  filtered  it  beforehand.  I  am  disposed  to  side  with 
Russegger,  who  accounts  for  it  entirely  by  the  miasma  arising 
fi*om  decayed  vegetation,  during  the  intense  heats.  The  coun- 
try around  Khartoum  is  a  dead  level  ;  the  only  mountain  to 
be  seen  is  the  long  ri«lge  of  Djebel  Gerrari,  twelve  miles  to  the 
north.  Behind  the  town,  the  White  Nile  curves  to  the  east, 
and  during  the  inundation  his  waters  extend  even  to  the  sul>- 
urb^,  almost  insulnting  the  place.  The  unusual  sickness  of  the 
winter  of  18;>2  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  inundation  of 
the  previous  summer,  which  was  so  much  higher  than  ordinary 
that  the  people  were  obliged  to  erect  dykes  to  keep  the  water 
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out  of  the  streets.  The  opposite  bank  of  the  river  is  consid* 
ered  more  healthy ;  and  in  the  town  of  Halfay,  only  ten  miles 
distant,  the  average  mortality  is  muih  less. 

I  was  fortunate  in  reaching  Khartoum  at  a  very  interesting 
period.  All  the  principal  shekhs  of  the  different  tribes  be* 
tween  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  were  tlien  collected  there, 
and  as  Dr.  Reitz  was  on  friendly  terms  with  all  of  them,  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  making  their  acquaintance,  and  could 
have  readily  procured  a  safe-conduct  through  their  teiTitories, 
if  I  had  been  disposed  to  make  explorations  in  that  direction. 

During  the  summer  there  had  been  trouble  in  the  neigh* 
borhood  of  Sennaar,  and  a  general  movement  against  the 
Egyptian  rule  was  feared.  In  October  and  November,  how- 
ever, Moussa  Bey  made  a  campitign  in  the  regions  about  and 
beyond  the  Atbara,  and  returned  with  the  chief  malcontentg 
in  chains.  They  were  afterwards  liberated,  but  had  been  re- 
tained in  Khartoum  until  some  disputed  questions  should  be 
settled.  On  the  night  of  my  arrival,  the  Consul  received  a 
visit  of  ceremony  from  the  two  principal  ones :  Hamcd,  the 
chief  shekh  of  the  Bishkrees,  and  Owd-el-Kerim,  son  of  the 
great  shekh  of  the  Shukorees,  which  inhabit  the  wide  territory 
between  the  Atbara  and  the  Blue  Nile.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  several  attendants,  and  by  Mohammed  Kheyr,  the 
commander  of  the  Shygheean  cavalry  employed  in  the  late  ex- 
pedition. The  latter  was  a  fierce-looking  black  in  rich  Turk- 
ish costume. 

Hamed  was  a  man  of  middle  size,  black,  but  with  straight 
features  and  a  mild,  serious  expression  of  face,  lie  was  dress- 
ed in  white,  as  well  as  his  attendant  whose  bushy  hair  wag 
twisted  into  countless  strings  and  pierced  with  a  new  wooden 
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skewer.  The  Shukoree  shekh  arriTed  last  We  were  seated 
on  the  divan,  and  all  rose  when  he  entered.  He  was  a  tall, 
powerful  man,  with  large,  jet-black  eyes  and  a  bold,  fierce  face. 
He  wore  a  white  turban  and  flowing  robes  of  the  same  color, 
w^ith  a  fringe  and  stripe  of  crimson  around  the  border.  The 
Consul  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  carpet  to  meet  him,  when 
the  shekh  opened  his  arms  and  the  two  fell  upon  each  other's 
necks.  Coflfee  and  pipes  were  then  served,  and  water  was 
brought  for  the  washing  preparatory  to  dinner.  Hamed  and 
the  Shygheean  captain  washed  only  their  hands,  but  the  great 
Owd-el-Kerim  wasiied  his  hands,  face  and  feet,  and  occupied 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  his  devotions,  bowing  his  head 
many  times  to  the  earth  and  repeating  tlie  name  of  Allah  with 
deep  emphasis.  AVe  passed  through  the  garden  to  the  dining- 
room,  where  the  slieldis  were  preatly  amazed  at  seeing  a  table 
set  in  Europ«'an  style.  Tliey  all  failed  in  managing  the  knives 
and  forks,  except  Owd-el-Kerim,  who  watched  the  Consul  and 
myself,  and  did  liis  part  with  dignity.  Achmet  had  made  a 
vermicelli  soup,  which  they  eyed  very  suspiciously,  and  did  not 
venture  to  take  more  than  a  few  mouthfuls.  They  no  doubt 
went  away  with  the  full  belief  that  the  Franks  devour  worms. 
They  were  at  a  loss  how  to  attack  the  roast  mutton,  until  I 
carved  it  for  them,  but  did  such  execution  with  their  fingers 
among  the  stews  and  salads  that  the  dishes  were  soon  emptied. 
After  they  had  again  partaken  of  coffee  and  pipes  in  the 
divan,  the  Consul  ord'Tcd  two  or  three  rockets,  which  had  been 
h'il  from  his  Christmas  celebration,  to  be  sent  up  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  his  guests,  who  had  heard  much  of 
those  wonderful  fires,  which  had  amazed  all  Khartoum,  three 
weeks  before.     The  shekh  sand  attendants  were  grouped  on 
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the  balcony,  when  the  first  rocket  shot  hissing  into  the  air, 
drew  its  fiery  curve  through  the  darkness,  and  burst  into  a 
rain  of  yellow  stars.  "  Wallah !  "  and  "  MashaUah  I "  were 
echoed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  the  desert  chiefs  could 
scarcely  contain  themselves,  from  astonishment  and  delight. 
The  second  rocket  went  up  quite  near  to  us,  and  sooner  than 
was  expected.  Hamed,  the  Bisharee  sliekh,  was  so  startled 
that  he  threw  both  his  arms  around  the  Consul  and  held  fast 
for  dear  life,  and  even  the  great  Owd-el-Kerim  drew  a  long 
breath  and  ejaculated,  *'  God  is  great!"  They  then  took 
their  leave,  deeply  impressed  with  the  knowledge  and  wisdom 
of  the  Franks. 
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TUt  to  tlM  Catholic  Mliwioa— Dr.  Knobkchcr,  th«  Apostolie  Tim^Moi 

TUt  to  Lftitif  Puh»— lUceptton— The  Pasha*!  Palace— Uon»— We  Dine  with  tbt 
Pasha — Ceremonief  upon  the  Occasion— Mnsie — The  0  nests — ^The  Franks  in  Khar- 
toum—Dr.  P^ney— Visit  to  the  Sultana  Nasra— An  Ethiopian  Dinner— Characttf 
of  the  Sultana. 

On  the  day  of  my  arrival,  Dr.  Reitz  proposed  a  visit  to  Dr. 
Knoblecbcr,  the  Apostolic  Vicar  of  the  Catholic  Missions  in 
Central  Africa,  who  had  returned  to  Khartoum  about  twenty 
days  previous.  The  Vicar's  name  was  already  familiar  to  me, 
from  the  account  of  his  voyage  up  the  White  Nile  in  1850, 
which  was  published  in  the  German  journals  during  his  visit 
to  Europe,  and  it  had  been  my  design  to  propose  joining  his 
party,  in  case  he  had  carried  out  his  plan  of  making  a  second 
voyage  in  the  winter  of  1852.  He  ascended  as  far  as  lat  4® 
north,  or  about  sixty  miles  beyond  the  point  reached  by  D'Aiv 
naud  and  Weme,  and  therefore  stands  at  the  head  of  Nilotic 
explorers. 

Preceded  by  two  attendants,  we  walked  through  the  town 
to  the  Catholic  Mission,  a  spacious  one-story  building  in  a  large 
garden  near  the  river.     Entering  a  court,  in  the  centre  of 
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which  grew  a  tall  tamarind  tree,  we  were  received  by  an  Italian 
monk,  in  flowing  robes,  who  conducted  us  into  a  second  courts 
inclosed  by  the  residence  of  the  Vicar.  Here  we  met  two  other 
priests,  a  German  and  a  Hungarian,  dressed  in  flowing  Orien- 
tal garments.  They  ushered  us  into  a  large  room,  carpeted 
with  matting,  and  with  a  comfortable  divan  around  the  sides. 
The  windows  looked  into  a  garden,  which  was  filled  with 
orange,  fig  and  banana  trees,  and  fragrant  with  jasmine  and 
mimosa  blossoms.  We  had  scarcely  seated  ourselves,  when 
the  monks  rose  and  remained  standing,  while  Dr.  Knoblecher 
entered.  He  was  a  small  man,  slightly  and  rather  delicately 
built,  and  not  more  than  thirty-five  years  of  age.  His  com- 
plexion was  fair,  his  eyes  a  grayish  blue,  and  his  beard,  which 
he  wore  flowing  upon  his  breast,  a  very  decided  auburn.  His 
face  was  one  of  tiiose  which  wins  not  only  kindness  but  confi- 
dence from  all  the  world.  His  dress  consisted  of  a  white  tur- 
ban, and  a  flowing  robe  of  dark  purple  cloth.  He  is  a  man  of 
thorough  cultivation,  conversant  with  several  languages,  and 
possesses  an  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  which  will  make 
his  future  explorations  valuable  to  the  world.  During  my 
stay  in  Khartoum  I  visited  him  frequently,  and  derived  from 
him  much  information  concerning  the  countries  of  Soudan  and 
their  inhabitants. 

On  our  return  we  called  upon  Moussa  Bey,  the  commander 
of  the  expedition  sent  into  the  lands  of  the  Shukorees  and  the 
Hallengas,  the  foregoing  summer.  He  was  then  ill  of  a  fever 
and  confined  to  his  bed,  but  we  entered  the  ropm  without  cere- 
mony, and  found  with  him  the  new  Governor  of  Berber  and 
Abd-el-Kader  Bey,  the  Governor  of  Kordofan,  besides  several 
secretaries  and  attendants.     Moussa  Bey  was  a  Turk,  perhaps 
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fif\y  years  of  age,  and  had  a  strong,  stardj,  energetic  face. 
Several  Arab  shekhs,  some  of  whom  had  been  taken  prisoners 
in  the  late  expedition,  were  lounging  about  the  court-jards. 

The  day  after  my  arrival,  Dr.  Reitz  presented  me  to  Lattif 
Pasha,  the  Governor  of  Soudan.  The  Egyptian  officials  in 
Khartoum  generally  consider  themselves  as  exiles,  and  a  sta- 
tion in  SoudUn  carries  with  it  a  certain  impression  of  disgrace. 
For  the  Pasha,  however,  it  is  an  office  of  great  importance  and 
responsibility,  and  its  duties  are  fully  as  arduous  as  those  of 
the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  himself.  The  provinces  under  his  rule 
constitute  a  territory  of  greater  extent  than  France,  and  there 
are  as  many  factions  among  the  native  tribes  as  parties  among 
the  French  politicians.  It  is  moreover,  in  many  respects,  an 
independent  sovereignty.  Its  great  distance  from  the  seat  of 
authority,  and  the  absence  of  any  regular  means  of  communica- 
tion except  the  government  poet,  gives  the  Pasha  of  Sond&n 
opportunities  of  which  he  never  fails  to  avail  himself.  Achmet 
Pasha  at  one  time  so  strengthened  himself  here  that  he  defied 
even  Mohammed  Ali,  and  it  is  still  whispered  that  foul  means 
were  used  to  get  rid  of  him.  Since  then,  rotation  in  office  is 
found  to  be  good  policy,  and  the  Egyptian  Government  is  care* 
ful  to  remove  a  Pasha  before  he  has  made  himself  dangerous. 
From  the  Turks  and  Europeans  in  EJiartoum,  I  heard  little 
good  of  Lattif  Pasha.  His  character  was  said  to  be  violent 
and  arbitrary,  and  several  most  savage  acts  were  attributed  to 
him.  One  thing,  however,  was  said  in  favor  of  liim,  and  it 
was  a  great  redeeming  trait  in  those  lands :  he  did  not  enrich 
bim<elf  by  cheating  the  government.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
It  was  understood  that  he  had  been  recalled,  and  was  to  be 
Mperseded  by  Rustum  Pasha. 
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We  found  the  Pasha  seated  on  his  divan,  with  a  secretary 
before  him,  reading  a  file  of  documents.  The  guards  at  the 
^oor  presented  arms  as  we  entered,  and  the  Pasha  no  sooner 
saw  us  than  he  rose,  and  remained  standing  till  we  came  up. 
The  Consul  presented  me,  and  we  seated  ourselves  on  the  di- 
van, separated  from  him  by  a  pair  of  cushions.  Pipes  were 
brought  to  us  by  black  slaves,  and  after  a  few  commonplaces, 
he  turned  again  to  his  business.  The  Secretary  was  reading 
despatches  to  the  diflferent  provinces  of  Soudan.  As  fast  as 
each  was  approved  and  laid  aside,  a  Memlook  slave  of  fifteen, 
who  appeared  to  fill  the  office  of  page,  stamped  them  with  the 
Pasha's  seal,  in  lieu  of  signature.  When  the  affairs  were  con- 
cluded, the  Pasha  turned  to  us  and  entered  into  conversation. 
He  was  a  man  of  forty-five  years  of  age,  of  medium  height,  but 
stoutly  built,  and  with  regular  and  handsome  features.  His 
complexion  was  a  pale  olive,  his  eyes  large  and  dark,  and  he 
wore  a  black  beard  and  moustaches,  very  neatly  trimmed.  His 
mouth  was  full,  and  when  he  smiled,  showed  a  perfect  set  of 
strong  white  teeth,  which  gave  a  certain  grimness  to  his  ex- 
pression. His  manner  was  refined,  but  had  that  feline  smooth- 
ness which  invariably  covers  sharp  claws.  If  I  had  met  him 
in  London  or  Paris,  in  Frank  costume,  I  should  have  set  him 
down  as  the  primo  basso  of  the  Italian  Opera.  He  was  plain- 
ly dressed  in  a  suit  of  dark-blue  cloth,  and  wore  a  small  tar- 
boosh on  his  head. 

Our  conversation  first  turned  upon  America,  and  finally 
upon  steam  navigation  and  maritime  affairs  in  general.  He 
took  an  interest  in  such  subjects,  as  he  was  formerly  Admiral 
in  the  navy  of  Mohammed  Ali.  An  engraving  of  the  Turkish 
frigate  Sultan  Mahmoudy  which  was  built  by  the  AmericaD 
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Eckford,  hung  on  the  wall  opposite  me.  Over  the  divan  was 
a  portrait  of  Sultan  Abdul-Medjid,  and  on  each  side  two  Arabic 
sentences,  emblazoned  on  a  ground  of  blue  and  crimson.  The 
apartment  was  spacious  and  \o(ij ;  the  ceiling  was  of  smooth 
palm-logs,  and  the  floor  of  cement,  beaten  hard  and  polished 
with  the  trowel.  I  expressed  mj  surprise  to  the  Pasha  that 
he  had  erected  such  a  stately  building  in  the  short  space  of 
nine  months,  and  he  thereupon  proposed  to  show  it  to  me  more 
in  detaiL  He  conducted  us  to  a  reception-room,  covered  with 
fine  carpets,  and  furnished  with  mirrors  and  luzurioos  divans; 
then  the  dining-room,  more  plainly  furnished,  the  bath  with 
Moorish  arches  glimmering  in  steamy  twilight,  and  his  private 
armory,  the  walls  of  which  were  hung  with  a  small  but  rich 
assortment  of  Turkish  and  European  weapons.  The  doors  of 
the  apartments  were  made  of  a  dark-red  wood,  of  very  fine 
grain,  closely  resembling  mahogany.  It  is  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  FazogI,  on  the  south-western  border  of  Abyssinia.  It 
is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and  the  Pasha  showed  me  a  large 
and  handsome  table  made  from  it. 

The  Pasha  then  led  us  into  the  court-yard,  where  the  work- 
men were  still  busy,  plastering  the  interior  of  the  corridors 
surrounding  it.  A  laq^  leopard  and  a  lion-whelp  of  six 
months  old,  were  chained  to  two  of  the  pillars.  A  younger 
whelp  ran  loose  about  the  court,  and  gave  great  diversion  to 
the  Pasha,  by  lying  in  wait  behind  the  pillars,  whence  he 
pounced  out  upon  any  young  boy-slave,  who  might  pass  that 
way.  The  liitle  follow  would  Uike  to  his  heels  in  great  terror, 
and  scamper  acro.-s  the  court,  followed  by  the  uhelp,  who  no 
sooner  overtook  him  than  he  sprang  with  his  fore-paws  against 
the  boy*s  back,  threw  him  down,  and  then  ran  off*,  apparently 
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verj  much  delighted  with  the  sport.  He  had  the  firee  range 
of  the  palace,  hut  Fpent  the  most  of  his  time  in  the  kitchen 
where  lie  would  leap  upon  a  tahle,  deliberately  lie  down,  and 
watch  the  movements  of  the  cooks  with  great  interest.  The 
Pasha  told  us  that  this  whelp  had  on  one  occasion  found  hiis 
way  to  the  harem,  where  his  presence  was  first  proclaimed  hy 
the  screams  of  the  terrified  women.  The  leopard  was  a  large 
and  fierci;  animal,  but  the  other  lion  was  a  rough,  good-humored 
fellow,  turning  over  on  his  back  to  be  played  with,  and  roar- 
ing frequently,  with  a  voice  that  resembled  the  low  notes  of 
a  melancholy  trombone.  From  this  court  we  passed  into  the 
outer  corridor  fonting  the  square,  when  the  jewelled  .•'hebooks 
were  again  brought,  and  the  Pasha  discoursed  for  some  time  on 
the  nece.-'sity  of  controlling  one's  passions  and  preserving  a  qaiet 
temperament  under  all  circumstances.  When  we  rose  to  depart, 
he  invited  us  to  return  and  dine  with  him  next  day. 

Towards  sunset  the  horses  were  got  ready ;  Dr.  Reitz  don- 
ned his  uniform,  and  I  dressed  myself  in  Frank  costume,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tarboosh,  shawl  and  red  slippers.  We  called 
at  the  Catholic  Mission  on  our  way  to  the  Palace,  and  while 
conversing  with  the  monks  in  the  garden,  a  message  came  from 
the  Pasha  requesting  Aboona  Suleyman — (Padre  Solomon,  as 
Dr.  Knoblecher  was  called  hy  the  Copts  and  Mussulmans  in 
Khartoum) —  to  accompany  us.  We  therefore  set  out  on  foot 
with  the  Vicar,  with  the  grooms  leading  the  horses  behind  us. 
The  Pa>ha  received  us  at  the  entrance  of  his  reception-room, 
and  then  retired  to  pray,  before  further  conversation.  The  di- 
van at  the  further  end  of  the  room  was  divided  in  the  centre 
by  a  pile  of  cushions,  the  space  on  the  right  hand  being  reserved 
for   the   Pasha   alone.     The    Consul,  being  the  second  inde- 
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pendent  power,  seated  himaelf  on  the  left  hand,  Br.  Knob* 
lecher  modestly  took  the  comer,  and  I  drew  np  my  1^  beside 
him,  on  the  side  divan.  After  a  short  absence— daring  which, 
we  also  were  supposed  to  have  said  our  prayers— the  Pasha 
returned,  sainted  as  a  second  time,  and  seated  himsel£  Four 
slaves  appeared  at  the  same  moment,  with  foar  pipes,  which 
they  presented  to  as  in  the  order  of  oar  rank,  commencing  with 
the  Pasha. 

When  the  aroma  of  the  delicate  Djebeli  tobacco  had  difios- 
ed  a  certain  amount  of  harmony  among  as,  the  conversation 
became  more  animated.  The  principal  subject  we  discussed 
was  the  coup  d^itit  of  Louis  Napoleon,  the  news  of  which  had 
just  arrived  by  dromedary  post,  in  twenty-four  days  from 
Cairo.  The  Pasha  said  it  was  precisely  the  thing  which  be 
had  long  ago  predicted  would  come  to  pass.  Louis  Napoleon, 
he  said,  would  behead  Thiers,  Cavaignac,  Lamoriciere  and  the 
others  whom  he  had  imprisoned,  and  make,  if  necessary,  twenty 
coups  d'etat,  after  which,  France  would  begin  to  prosper.  The 
French,  he  said,  must  be  well  beaten,  or  it  is  impossible 
to  govern  them.  The  conversation  had  hardly  commenced, 
when  a  slave  appeared,  bearing  a  silver  tray,  upon  whidi  were 
four  tiny  glasses  of  mastic  cordial,  a  single  glass  of  water,  and 
saucers  which  contained  bits  of  orange  and  pom^ranate.  The 
Pasna  was  always  served  first.  He  drank  the  cordial,  took  a 
sip  of  water,  and  then  each  of  us  in  turn,  drinking  from  the 
same  glass.  At  intervals  of  about  five  minutes  the  same  re- 
freshment appeared,  and  was  served  at  least  ten  times  before 
dinner  was  announced. 

Presently  there  came  a  band  of  musicians — five  Egyptian 
boys  whom  the  Pasha  had  brought  with  him  from  Cairo.     We 
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had  also  two  additions  to  the  company  of  guests :  Rufaa  Bej, 
an  intelligent  Egyptian,  vfho  was  educated  in  France,  and  had 
been  principal  of  a  native  college  in  Cairo,  under  Mohammed 
Ali,  and  Ali  Bey  Khasib,  the  late  Governor  of  Berber,  who 
Lad  been  deposed  on  account  of  alleged  mal-praclices.  The 
latter  was  the  son  of  a  water  carrier  in  Cairo,  but  was  adopted 
by  the  widow  of  Ismail  Pasha,  who  gave  him  a  superior  educa- 
tion. Other  accounts  represented  him  to  be  the  illegitimate 
son  of  either  Ismail  or  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  this  surmise  was 
probably  correct.  He  was  a  bold,  handsome  man  of  thirty, 
and  was  said  to  be  the  most  intelligent  of  all  the  officials  in 
Soudan. 

After  some  little  prelude,  the  musicians  commenced.  The 
instruments  were  a  zumarra,  or  reed  flute,  a  dulcimer,  the 
wires  of  which  were  struck  with  a  wooden  plectrum,  held  be- 
tween the  first  and  middle  fingers,  and  a  tamborine,  two  of  the 
boys  officiating  only  as  singers.  The  airs  were  Arabic  and 
Persian,  and  had  the  character  of  improvisations,  compared 
with  the  classic  music  of  Europe.  The  rhythm  was  perfect, 
and  the  parts  sustained  by  the  different  instruments  arranged 
with  considerable  skill.  The  Egyptian  officers  were  greatly 
moved  by  the  melodies,  which,  in  their  wild,  passionate,  bar- 
baric cadences,  had  a  singular  charm  for  my  ear.  The  songs 
were  principally  of  love,  but  of  a  higher  character  than  the 
common  songs  of  the  people.  The  Pasha  translated  a  brace 
for  us.  One  related  to  the  loves  of  a  boy  and  maiden,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  was  humble,  the  latter  the  daughter  of  a  Bey. 
They  saw  and  loved  each  other,  but  the  difference  in  their  sta- 
tions prevented  the  fulfilment  of  their  hopes.  One  day,  as  the 
girl  was  seated  at  her  window,  a  funeral  passed  through  the 


I  ctreet  ImIow.  She  asked  the  oamo  of  the  AeaH  person,  and 
I  they  luiswrrcd  "I.eyl,"  tho  nnme  of  her  beloved,  whom  tlie 

tinluoce  of  hia  pnssioa  had  dcprivcul  of  life  Hi?r  lameutatbiig 
f  formed  the  tlieme  of  b  Kcpnrale  enng,  tn  which  the  iiAuie  nf 
I  IjGjI  wss  r«pe&ted  in  ooe  long,  eonlinncil  ontcry  of  grief  and 
I  \otc.  The  second  aong  was  of  «  widow  who  lad  many  wooon, 
\  liy  whom  she  was  so  beset,  that  she  finally  appointed  ft  day  to 

give  them  her  deoiaion.     The  same  day  her  son  died,  yrt,  be> 

cause  Blie  hud  given  her  wurd,  she  mastered  hor  grief  by  a  h^ 

roic  resolution,  arrayed  herself  in  her  fiiwst  garments,  received 
tber  BOitorR,  and  sang  to  her  lute  the  song  which  would  best 
iintorttiii  lh«m.      At  the  elose  of  the  f«sttral  ehe  annrnneed 

tier  loM  in  >  BODg,  and  eondnded  by  refit^g  all  their  offers 
At  lint,  dinner  wu  niinounrod.     The  Psulia  led  die  way 

into  the  dining-rrmm,  eto[>ping  in  an  ante-ehnmbtrr,  where  a 
L  group  nf  iilares  were  ready  with  pitchers,  ewers  and  napkins, 
\  umI  we  performed  the  oostomary  washing  of  haadft.  The 
I  Paeha  then  look  his  snt  at  the  round  tabU,  and  pointed  out 
I  fail  plaee  lo  each  gncsl.  Dr.  Rnoblccber  and  mysotf  Rat  on 
I  bis  rifht.  Dr.  Reili  and  nufuT  Bey  on  his  left,  and  Ali  Bey 
I  Khulh  opposite.  There  were  no  plates,  but  each  of  us  had  a 
I  ■Qver  kurfe,  spooc  and  fork,  and  the  arni[ig«nient  was  so  fur  in 
I  Fnuk  Blylo  that  wo  sat  upon  chairv  inittnad  nf  the  ftnor.  The 
I  only  oeremnny  nbserred  wiut,  that  tlie  roxha  Gnt  laiit«d  each 
I  ilikh  an  it  was  brought  upon  the  tabic,  af^r  which  the  ml  uf  ui 
Jlwwd.  We  all  ato»uup  frnmlhu  same  laroen,  and  buried niir 
Iri^t  himda  to  the  knnekles  in  the  fat  flesh  of  the  sfacvp 
B  aAerwardi  act  befora  us.  Claret  waa  poored  <i«l 
Tranks  and  Rufaii  Dey  (wboeo  Motloui  prineiplea  had 

boon  duiaged  by  I«d  ycara  r«Bid«noe  in  Puis),  th«  Pasha  and 
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All  Bey  alone  abstaining.  There  were  twenty  courses  in  all^ 
and  the  cookery  was  excellent  Besides  the  delicate  TorkiBli 
compounds  of  meat  and  vegetables,  delicious  fish  from  the 
White  Nile  and  fruits  from  the  Pasha's  garden,  we  had  blano 
mange  and  several  varieties  of  French  patisserie.  At  the  close 
of  the  repast,  a  glass  bowl  containing  a  cool  drink  made  from 
dried  figs,  quinces  and  apricots,  was  placed  upon  the  table. 
The  best  possible  humor  prevailed,  and  I  enjoyed  the  dinner 
exceedingly,  the  more  so  because  I  had  not  expected  to  find 
such  a  high  degree  of  civilization  in  Souddn. 

We  had  afterwards  coffee  and  pipes  in  the  reccption-roomi 
and  about  ten  in  the  evening  took  leave  of  the  Pasha  and  walk- 
ed home,  preceded  by  attendants  carrying  large  glass  lanterns. 
After  accompanying  Dr.  Enoblecher  to  the  gate  of  the  Mission, 
Ali  Bey  Ehasib  took  my  hand,  Eufaa  Bey  that  of  the  Con- 
sul, and  we  walked  to  the  residence  of  the  Bey,  who  detained  ua 
an  hour  by  the  narration  of  the  injuries  and  indignities  which 
had  been  inflicted  upon  him  by  order  of  Abbas  Pasha. 
The  latter,  on  coming  into  power,  took  especial  care  to  remove 
all  those  officers  who  had  been  favorites  of  Mohammed  AIL 
Many  of  them  were  men  of  high  attainments  and  pure  charac- 
ter, who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  carrying  out  the  old 
Pasha's  measures  of  reform.  Among  them  was  Eufaa  Bey, 
who,  with  several  of  his  associates,  was  sent  to  Khartoum,  os- 
tensibly for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  College  there,  but  in 
reality  as  a  banishment  from  Egypt.  He  had  been  there  a 
year  and  a  half  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  yet  no  order  had  been 
received  from  Cairo  relative  to  the  College.  This  state  of  in- 
action and  uncertainty,  combined  with  the  effect  of  the  climate, 
had  already  terminated  the  lives  of  two  of  his  fellow -profea 
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Bors,  and  it  was  no  doubt  the  design  of  Abbas  Pasha  to  relievo 
himself  of  all  of  them  bjr  the  same  means.  When  I  heard  this 
story,  the  truth  of  which  Dr.  Eeitz  confirmed,  I  could  readily 
account  for  the  bitterness  of  the  curses  which  the  yenerable 
old  Bey  heaped  upon  the  head  of  his  tyrannical  ruler. 

The  Frank  population  of  Khartoum  was  not  large,  consist- 
ing, besides  Dr.  Reitz  and  the  priests  of  the  Catholic  Mission, 
of  Dr.  P6ney,  a  French  physician,  Dr.  Yierthaler,  a  Gkrman, 
and  an  Italian  apothecary,  the  two  former  of  whom  were  in  the 
Egyptian  service.  Dr.  P6ney  had  been  ten  years  in  Souddn, 
and  knew  the  whole  country,  from  the  mountains  of  Fazogl  to 
the  plains  of  Takka,  on  the  Atbara  River,  and  the  Shangalla 
forests  on  the  Abyssinian  frontier.  He  was  an  exceedingly 
intelligent  and  courteous  person,  and  gave  me  much  interesting 
information,  concerning  the  regions  he  had  visited  and  the 
habits  of  the  different  tribes  of  Souddn.  I  had  afterwards 
personal  opportunity  of  verifying  the  correctness  of  many  of 
his  statements.  There  were  a  few  Coptic  merchants  in  the 
place,  and  on  the  second  day  after  my  arrival  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  New- Year  ceremonies  of  their 
Church,  which,  like  the  Greek,  still  retains  the  old  style.  The 
service,  which  was  very  similar  to  a  Catholic  mass,  was  chant- 
ed in  musical  Arabic,  and  at  its  close  we  were  presented  with 
small  cakes  of  unleavened  flour,  stamped  with  a  cross.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  ceremonies  coffee  was  given  to  us  in  an  outer 
court,  with  the  cordial  "  Haneean ! "  (a  wish  equivalent  to 
the  Latin  prosit y  or  "  may  it  benefit  you  I  ")— to  which  we  re» 
plied :  **  Allah  Haneek  I "  (may  God  give  you  benefit  I) 

Dr.  Reitz  took  me  one  day  to  visit  the  celebrated  Sitteh 
(Lady)  Nasra,  the  daughter  of  the  last  King  of  Sennaar  and 
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brother  of  the  present  Shekh  of  that  proyince.  She  is  a  woman 
of  almost  masculine  talent  and  energy,  and  may  be  said  to  goy- 
ern  Sennaar  at  present.  All  the  Arab  shekhs,  as  well  as  tho 
population  at  large,  have  the  greatest  respect  for  her,  and  in- 
variably ask  her  adyice,  in  any  crisis  of  affairs.  Her  brother, 
Idris  Wed  Adlan,  notwithstanding  his  nominal  subjection  to 
Egypt,  still  possesses  absolute  sway  over  several  hundred  vil- 
lages, and  is  called  King  of  Kulle.  The  Lady  Nasra  retains 
tho  title  of  Sultana,  on  account  of  her  descent  from  the  ancient 
royal  house  of  Sennaar.  She  has  a  palace  at  Soriba,  on  the 
Blue  Nile,  which,  according  to  Lcpsius,  exhibits  a  degree  of 
wealth  and  state  very  rare  in  Soudan.  She  was  then  in 
Khartoum  on  a  visit,  with  her  husband,  Mohammed  Defalleh, 
the  son  of  a  former  Vizier  of  her  father.  King  Adlan. 

We  found  the  Lady  Nasra  at  home,  seated  on  a  carpet  in 
her  audience-hall,  her  husband  and  Shekh  Abd-el-Kader — the 
Shekh  of  Khartoum,  who  married  her  daughter  by  a  former 
husband— occupying  an  adjacent  carpet.  She  gave  the  Consul 
her  hand,  saluted  me,  as  a  stranger,  with  an  inclination  of  her 
head,  and  we  seated  ourselves  on  the  floor  opposite  to  her. 
She  was  about  forty-five  years  old,  but  appeared  younger,  and 
still  retained  the  traces  of  her  former  beauty.  Her  skin  was 
a  pale  bronze  color,  her  eyes  large  and  expressive,  and  her  face 
remarkable  for  its  intelligence  and  energy.  All  her  motions 
were  graceful  and  dignified,  and  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances she  might  have  become  a  sort  of  Ethiopian  Zonobia. 
She  wore  a  single  robe  of  very  fine  white  muslin,  which  she 
sometimes  folded  so  as  nearly  to  conceal  her  features,  and 
sometimes  allowed  to  fall  to  her  waist,  revealing  the  somewhat 
over-ripe  charms  of  her  bosom.     A  heavy  ring  of  the  native 
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gold  of  Easan  huug  from  her  nose,  and  others  adorned  hor  fin- 
gers. Dr.  Reitz  explained  to  her  that  I  was  not  a  Frank,  but 
came  from  a  great  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
She  spoke  of  the  visit  of  Dr.  Lepsius,  at  Soriba,  and  said  that 
he  was  the  only  far-travelled  stranger  she  had  seen,  except 
mysel£  I  took  occasion  to  say  that  I  had  frequently  heard  of 
her  in  my  native  land ;  that  her  name  was  well-known  all  over 
the  world  ;  and  that  the  principal  reason  of  my  visit  to  Sou- 
dan, was  the  hope  of  seeing  her.  She  was  not  in  the  least  flat- 
tered by  those  exaggerated  compliments,  but  received  them  a0 
quietly  as  if  they  were  her  right.  She  was  a  bom  queen,  and 
I  doubt  whether  any  thing  upon  the  earth  would  have  been 
able  to  shake  her  roval  indifference. 

Her  slaves  were  all  girls  of  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age, 
naked  except  the  rihady  or  girdle  of  leathern  fringe  about  the 
loins.  They  had  evidently  been  chosen  for  their  beauty,  an  I 
two  of  them,  although  as  black  as  cast-iron  statues,  were  in- 
comparable for  the  symmetry  of  their  forms  and  the  grace  of 
their  movements.  They  brought  us  pipes  and  coffee,  and  when 
not  employed,  stood  in  a  row  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  with 
their  hands  f  jlded  upon  their  breasts.  Dinner  was  just  ready, 
and  we  were  invited  to  partake  of  it.  The  Sultana  had  al- 
ready dined  in  solitary  state,  so  her  husband,  Shekh  Abd-ol- 
Kailer,  the  Consul  and  I,  seated  ourselves  cross-legged  on  the 
floor,  around  the  huge  bowl  containing  an  entire  sheep  stuffed 
with  rice.  We  buried  our  fingers  in  the  hot  and  smoking  flesh 
and  picked  the  choicest  pieces  from  the  ribs  and  flank,  occa- 
sior.ally  taking  a  handful  of  rice  from  the  interior  The  only 
additional  dish  was  a  basket  of  raw  onions  and  radishes.  Be* 
fore  each  of  ub  stood  a  slave  with  a  napkin  and  a  large  glass 
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of  om  bilbil — the  ''  mother  of  Dightingales.''  After  driDking 
we  returned  the  glass  to  the  slaveys  hand,  she  standing  all  the 
while  immovable  as  a  statue.  After  we  had  eaten  our  fill  of 
roast  mutton  and  raw  onions,  they  brought  a  dish  of  prepared 
dourra,  called  ahri,  which  strongly  resembles  the  piru)le  of 
Mexico.  The  grain  is  pounded  very  fine,  sifted,  mixed  with  a 
little  sugar  and  water,  and  made  into  thin,  dry  leaves,  as  white 
and  delicate  as  cambric.  It  is  considered  very  nourishing,  es- 
pecially on  a  journey,  for  which  purpose  it  is  used  by  the  rich 
shekhs  of  Soudin. 

As  we  took  our  leave,  the  Sultana,  observing  that  our  cane 
batons,  which  we  had  just  purchased  in  the  bazaar,  were  of 
very  indifierent  quality,  ordered  two  others  to  be  brought,  of  a 
fine  yellow  wood,  resembling  box,  which  is  found  in  the  moun- 
tains on  the  Abyssinian  frontier,  and  gave  them  to  us. 
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Until  within  a  recent  period,  bat  little  has  been  known  of  the 
geography  and  topography  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Central 
Africa.  Few  English  travellers  have  m§Ae  these  regions  the 
subject  of  their  investigation,  their  attention  having  been  prin- 
cipally directed  towards  the  countries  on  the  western  coast 
The  Niger,  in  fact,  has  been  for  them  a  more  interesting  prob* 
lem  than  the  Nile.  The  Grerman  travellers  RQppell  and  Rns- 
Bogger,  however,  by  their  explorations  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  have  made  important  contributions  to  our  knowledge 
of  Eastern  Soudan,  while  D'Amaud,  Weme,  and  more  than 
all,  Dr.  Knoblecher,  have  carried  our  vision  far  into  the  heart 
of  the  mysterious  regions  beyond.  Still,  the  results  of  these 
cxploratioDS  are  far  from  being  generally  known,  or  even  rep- 
resented upon  our  maps.  Geographical  charts  are  still  issued, 
in  which  the  conjectured  Mountains  of  the  Moon  continue  to 
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Btretoh  their  ridges  across  the  middle  of  Africa,  in  latitudes 
where  the  latest  traycllers  find  a  plain  as  level  as  the  sea.  A 
few  words,  therefore,  concerning  the  character  and  relative  po 
pition  of  the  different  countries  of  which  I  have  occasion  to 
speak,  may  make  these  sketches  of  African  life  and  landscapes 
more  intelligible  to  many  readers. 

As  far  as  southern  Nubia,  with  the  exception  of  the  Oases 
in  the  Libyan  Desert,  the  Nile  is  the  only  agent  of  productive- 
ness. Beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  his  bounteous  valley,  there 
is  little  except  red  sand  and  naked  rock,  from  the  Red  Sea  to 
the  Atlantic.  On  reaching  lat.  19°,  however,  a  change  takes 
place  in  the  desert  landscapes.  Here  the  tropical  rains,  which 
are  unknown  in  Egypt  and  Northern  Nubia,  fall  every  sum- 
mer, though  in  diminished  quantity.  The  dry,  gravelly  plains, 
nevertheless,  exhibit  a  scattering  growth  of  grass  and  thorny 
shrubs,  and  springs  are  frequently  found  among  the  mountain 
ranges.  As  we  proceed  southward,  the  vegetation  increases 
in  quantity ;  the  grais  no  longer  keeps  the  level  of  the  plain, 
but  climbs  the  mountain-sides,  and  before  reaching  Khartoum, 
in  lat.  15°  40'  north,  we  have  passed  the  limit  of  the  Desert. 
The  wide  plains  stretching  thence  eastward  to  the  Atbara,  and 
westward  beyond  Kordofan,  are  savannas  of  rank  grass,  cross- 
ed here  and  there  by  belts  of  the  thorny  mimosa,  and  differing 
little  in  aspect  from  the  plains  of  California  during  the  dry  sea- 
sun.  The  Arabs  who  inhabit  them  are  herdsmen,  and  own 
vast  flocks  of  camels  and  sheep.  The  Nile  here  is  no  longer 
the  sole  river,  and  loses  his  title  of  "  The  Sea,"  which  he  owna 
in  Egypt.  The  Atbara,  which  flows  down  to  him  from  tho 
Abyssinian  Alps,  has  many  tributaries  of  its  own ;  the  Bluo 
Nile,  between    Khartoum  and    Sennaar    receives  the  large 
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Dtreams  of  the  Rahad  and  the  Dender;  and  the  White  Nilo^ 
though  flowing  for  the  greater  part  of  his  known  course 
through  an  immense  plain,  boasts  two  important  affluents — 
the  Sobat  and  the  Bahr  cl-Ghazul.  The  soil,  climate,  produc- 
tions and  character  of  the  scenery  of  this  region  are  therefore 
very  different  from  Egypt. 

Before  the  conquest  of  Soudan  by  Mohammed  Ali,  little 
was  known  of  the  country  between  the  Ethiopian  Nile  and  the 
Ked  Sea,  or  of  Central  Africa  south  of  the  latitude  of  Kordo- 
fan  and  Sennaar.  The  White  Nile,  it  is  true,  was  known  to 
exist,  but  was  considered  as  a  tributary  stream.  It  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  dangerous  to  proceed  beyond  Nubia,  and 
then  only  in  company  with  the  yearly  caravans  which  passed 
between  Assouan  and  Sennaar.  Ibrahim  Pasha,  Ismail  Pasha, 
and  Mohammed  Bey  Dcfterdar,  between  the  years  18*20  and 
1825,  gradually  subjugated  and  attached  to  the  rule  of  Egypt 
the  countries  of  Berber,  Shendy  and  Sennaar,  as  far  as  the 
mountains  of  Fazogl,  in  lat.  11°,  on  the  south-western  frontier 
of  Abyssinia,  the  wild  domains  of  the  Shukorees,  the  Bishd* 
rees,  the  Hallengas  and  Iladcndoas,  extending  to  the  Red  Sea, 
and  embracing  the  seaport  of  Sowakin,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Kordofan,  west  of  the  Nile,  and  bounded  by  the  large  and 
powerful  negro  kingdom  of  Dar-For.  The  Egyptian  posses- 
sions in  Soudan  are  nearly  as  extensive  as  all  Egypt,  Nubia 
not  included,  and  might  become  even  richer  and  more  flourish- 
ing under  a  just  and  liberal  policy  of  government.  The  plains 
on  both  sides  of  the  Nile  might  be  irrigated  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  in  Egypt,  and  many  vast  tracts  of  territory  given 
up  to  the  nomadic  tribes,  could  readily  be  reclaimed  from  the 
wilderness.     The  native  inliabitants  are  infinitely  more  stupid 
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and  degraded  than  the  Fellahs  of  Egypt,  bat  that  they  are  ei^ 
pable  of  great  improvement  is  shown  by  the  success  attending 
the  efforts  of  the  Catholic  priests  in  Khartoum,  in  educating 
children.  The  terrible  climate  of  Souddn  will  always  be  % 
drawback  to  its  physical  prosperity,  yet  even  this  would  be 
mitigated,  in  some  measure,  were  the  soil  under  cultivation. 

As  I  followed  the  course  of  the  Nile,  from  the  northern 
limit  of  the  tropical  rains  to  Khartoum,  my  narrative  will  have 
given  some  idea  of  the  country  along  his  banka  The  terri- 
tory  to  the  east,  towards  and  beyond  the  Atbara,  is  still  in  a 
great  measure  unexplored.  Burckhardt  was  the  first  Euro 
pean  who  visited  it,  but  his  route  lay  among  the  mountain* 
ranges  near  and  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  The 
long  chain  of  Djebel  Langay,  which  he  crossed,  is  three  to  five 
thousand  feet  in  height,  and,  like  the  mountain-spine  of  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  never  has  the  same  season  on  both  sides  at 
once.  When  it  rains  on  the  eastern  slopes,  the  western  are 
dry,  and  the  contrary.  There  is  another  and  still  higher  chain 
near  the  coast,  but  the  greater  part  of  this  region  consists  of 
vast  plains,  tenanted  by  the  Arab  herdsmen,  and  rising  gradu* 
ally  towards  the  south  into  the  first  terraces  of  the  table-land 
of  Abyssinia.  The  land  of  the  Shukorees  and  the  Hallengas, 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Atbara,  is  called  Belad  el  Takkcu 
Dr.  Reitz  visited  it  during  the  summer  of  1851,  in  company 
with  the  military  expedition  under  Moussa  Bey,  and  travelled 
for  three  or  four  weeks  through  regions  where  no  European 
had  been  before  him. 

Leaving  the  town  of  Shendy,  he  travelled  eastward  for 
nine  days  over  unbroken  plains  of  grass^  abounding  with  ga* 
lelles  and  hyenas,  to  a  village  called  Goz  Radjeb,  on  the  At- 
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bara  Riyer.  This  beloogs  to  the  Shokorees,  against  whom  the 
expedition  was  in  part  directed.  He  then  crossed  the  riyer, 
and  travelled  for  two  or  three  weeks  through  a  broken  moun- 
tain country,  inhabited  by  the  wandering  races  of  the  Hallen- 
ges  and  Hadendoas.  The  mountains,  which  were  from  two  to 
three  thousand  feet  in  height,  were  crested  with  walls  of  naked 
porphyry  rock,  but  their  lower  slopes  were  ooyered  with  grass 
and  bushes,  and  peopled  by  myriads  of  apes.  Between  the 
ranges  were  many  broad  and  beautiful  valleys,  some  of  which 
were  inhabited.  Here  the  vegetable  and  animal  world  was  far 
richer  than  on  the  Nile.  The  Consul  was  obliged  to  follow 
the  movements  of  the  expedition,  and  therefore  could  not  trace 
out  any  regular  plan  of  exploration.  After  seeing  just  enough 
to  whet  his  curiosity  to  penetrate  further,  Moussa  Bey  return* 
ed  to  Goz  Radjeb.  His  route  then  followed  the  course  of  the 
Atbara,  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  to  the 
town  of  Sofie,  on  the  Abyssinian  frontier.  The  river,  which  is 
a  clear  and  beautiful  stream,  has  a  narrow  border  of  trees  and 
underwood,  and  flows  in  a  winding  course  through  a  region  of 
low,  grassy  hills.  By  using  the  water  for  irrigation,  the  coun- 
try, which  is  now  entirely  uncultivated,  might  be  made  evrj 
productive.  The  Shukorees  possess  immense  herds  of  camels, 
and  a  hegin,  or  trained  dromedary,  which  the  Consul  purchas- 
ed from  them,  was  one  of  the  strongest  and  fleetest  which  I 
saw  in  Africa. 

Near  Sofie  the  savannas  of  grass  give  place  to  dense  tropi- 
cal forests,  with  a  rank  undergrowth  which  is  often  impenetra- 
ble. Here,  in  addition  to  the  lion  and  leopard,  which  are 
common  to  all  Soudan,  the  expedition  saw  large  herds  of  the 
elephant  and  rhinoceros.     The  woods  were  filled  with  birds  of 
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brilliant  plumage,  and  the  yegetable  world  was  rich  and  gox^ 
geous  beyond  description.  The  Consul  remained  but  a  short 
time  here,  and  then  travelled  westward  to  the  town  of  Abou- 
Harass  on  the  Blue  Nile,  visiting  on  the  way  a  curious  isolated 
mountain,  called  Djebel  Attesh.  Near  Abou-Hardss  are  tha 
ruins  of  an  ancient  Christian  town,  probably  dating  from  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century,  about  which  time  Christianity,  pre^ 
viously  planted  in  Abyssinia,  began  to  advance  northward  to- 
wards Nubia.  The  Consul  obtained  from  the  Governor  of 
Abou-Harass  three  iron  crosses  of  a  peculiar  form,  a  number 
of  beads  which  had  belonged  to  a  rosary,  and  a  piece  of  in- 
cense—all of  which  were  found  in  removing  the  bricks  used  to 
build  the  Pasha's  palace  and  other  edifices  in  Khartoum.  The 
room  which  I  occupied  during  my  stay  in  Khartoum  was  paved 
with  the  same  bricks.  These  remains  are  in  curious  contrast 
with  the  pyramids  of  Meroe  and  the  temples  of  Mesowurat 
The  Christian  and  Egyptian  Faiths,  advancing  towards  each 
other,  almost  met  on  these  far  fields. 

The  former  kingdom  of  Scnnaar  included  the  country  be- 
tween the  two  Niles — except  the  territory  of  the  Shillooks — 
as  far  south  as  lat.  12°.  It  is  bounded  by  Abyssinia  on  the 
east,  and  by  the  moimtains  of  the  savage  Galla  tribes,  on  the 
south.  The  Djezeereh  (Island)  el  Hoye^  as  the  country  be- 
tween the  rivers  is  called,  is  for  the  most  part  a  plain  of  grass. 
Towards  the  south,  there  are  some  low  ranges  of  hills,  followed 
by  other  plains,  which  extend  to  the  unknown  mountain  region, 
and  abound  with  elephants  and  lions.  The  town  of  Scnnaar, 
once  the  capital  of  this  region  and  the  residence  of  its  Meks  or 
Kings,  is  now  of  little  importance.  It  was  described  to  me  as 
a  collection  of  mud  huts,  resemblmg  Shendy.     The  Egyptian 
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rale  extends  ten  days'  journey  further,  to  FazogI,  where  the 
fine  timber  in  the  mountains  and  the  gold-bearing  sands  of 
Kasan  haTO  given  rise  to  the  establishment  of  a  military  post 
Sennaar,  as  well  as  Kordofan,  Berber  and  Dongola,  is  governr 
ed  by  a  Bey,  appointed  by  the  Pasha  of  Soudan.  It  is  only 
two  weeks'  journey  thence  to  Gondar,  th^  capital  of  Amhara, 
the  principal  Abyssinian  kingdom.  I  was  told  that  it  is  not 
difficult  for  merchants  to  vj^it  the  latter  place,  but  that  any 
one  suspected  of  being  a  person  of  consequence  is  detained 
there  and  not  allowed  to  leave  again.  I  had  a  strong  curiosity 
to  see  something  of  Abyssinia,  and  had  I  been  quite  sure  that 
I  should  not  be  taken  for  a  person  of  consequence,  might  have 
made  ihe  attempt  to  reach  Gondar. 

Kordofan  lies  west  of  the  White  Nile,  and  consists  entire- 
ly  of  groat  plains  of  grass  and  thorns,  except  in  the  southern 
part,  where  there  is  a  mountain  range  called  Djebcl  Dyer,  in- 
habited by  emigrants  from  Dongola.  It  is  not  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  in  breadth,  from  east  to  west.  Its  capital, 
Obeid,  lies  in  lat.  13^  12^  north,  and  is  a  mere  collection  of 
mud  huts.  Mr.  Peterick,  the  English  Vice-Consul  for  Sou- 
dan, to  whom  I  had  letters  from  Mr.  Murray,  the  English 
Coiisul-Gcneral  in  Cairo,  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  Obeid. 
The  soil  of  Kordofan  is  sterile,  and  the  water  is  considered 
very  uuhealthy  for  foreigners.  Capt.  Peel  gave  me  such  a  de- 
scription  of  its  endless  thickets  of  thorns,  its  miserable  popula- 
tion and  its  devastating  fevers,  that  I  lost  all  desire  to  visit  it. 
The  Governor,  Abd-el-Kader  Bey,  was  in  Khartoum,  and  Dr. 
Roitz  intended  making  a  journey  through  the  country  in  com- 
pany with  him.  There  is  a  caravan  route  of  twenty  days  between 
Obeid  and  Dongola,  through  a  wild  region  called  the  Beyooda^ 
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or  Bedjuda.  A  few  degrees  further  north,  it  would  be  a  bavi 
ren  desert,  but  here  it  is  an  alternation  of  wadys^  or  vall^ra, 
with  ranges  of  porphyry  mountains,  affording  water,  trees,  and 
sufficient  grass  for  the  herds  of  the  wandering  Arabs.  It  is 
inhabited  by  two  tribes — the  Kababish  and  the  Howoweety 
who  differ  stroDgly  from  the  Arabs  east  of  the  Nile,  in  their 
appearance  and  habits.  The  latter,  by  their  superior  intelli* 
gence  and  their  remarkable  personal  beauty,  still  attest  thoir 
descent  from  the  tribes  of  Hedjaz  and  Yemen.  The  tribes  in 
the  western  desert  are  more  allied  to  the  Tibboos,  and  other 
tenants  of  the  Great  Zahara.  The  caravans  on  this  road  are 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  attacks  from  the  negroes  of  Dar-Far, 
who  frequently  waylay  small  parties,  murder  the  individuak 
and  carry  off  the  camels  and  goods. 

The  great  kingdom  of  Dar-Fur  offers  a  rich  field  for  some 
future  explorer.  The  extensive  regions  it  incloses  are  suppos- 
ed to  furnish  the  key  to  the  system  of  rivers  and  mountain- 
chains  of  Central  Africa.  Through  the  fear  and  jealousy  of 
its  rulers,  no  stranger  has  been  allowed  to  pass  its  borders, 
since  the  visit  of  Mr.  Browne,  half  a  century  ago.  Of  late, 
however,  the  relations  between  the  Egyptian  rulers  m  Souddn 
and  the  Sultan  of  Dar-Fur  have  been  quite  amicable,  and  if 
nothing  occurs  to  dic^^urb  this  harmony  there  is  some  hope  that 
the  ban  will  be  removed.  Lattif  Pasha  informed  me  that  he 
had  written  to  the  Sultan  on  behalf  of  Capt.  Peel,  who  wished 
to  pass  through  Dar-FQr  and  reach  Bornou.  He  bad  at  that 
time  received  no  answer,  but  it  had  been  intimated,  unofficial- 
ly, that  the  Sultan  would  reply,  giving  Capt.  Peel  permission 
to  enter  the  country  and  travel  in  it,  but  not  to  pass  beyond  it. 
There  is  an  almost  continual  war  between  the  Sultans  of  Bor- 
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Doa  and  Dar-For,  and  the  Pasha  was  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  trayerse  Africa  from  east  to  west,  in 
the  line  of  those  states. 

A  circomstance  occurred  lately,  which  may  help  to  open 
Dar-For  to  Europeans.  The  Sitteh  (Lady)  Sowakin,  the  aunt 
of  Sultan  Adah,  the  present  monarch  of  that  kingdom,  is  a 
sealous  Moslem,  and  lately  determined  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  graye  of  the  Prophet  She  arrired  in  Khartoum  in  Au- 
gust, 1851,  attended  by  a  large  retinue  of  officers,  attendants 
and  slaves,  and  after  remaining  a  few  days  descended  the  Nile 
to  El  Mekheyref,  crossed  the  Desert  to  Sowakin,  on  the  Red 
Sea,  and  sailed  thence  for  Djidda,  the  port  of  Mecca.  During 
her  stay  Lattif  Pasha  was  exceedingly  courteous  to  her,  intro- 
ducing her  to  his  wives,  bestowing  upon  her  handsome  presents, 
and  furnishing  her  with  boats  and  camels  for  her  journey.  Dr. 
Reitz  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to  make  the  people  of 
Dar-Far  better  acquainted  with  Europeans.  All  the  Frank 
residents  assembled  at  his  house,  in  Christian  costume,  and 
proceeded  to  the  residence  of  the  Lady  Sowakin.  They  found 
her  sitting  in  state,  with  two  black  slaves  before  her  on  their 
hands  and  knees,  motionless  as  sphinxes.  On  eaoh  side  stood 
her  officers  and  interpreters.  She  was  veiled,  as  well  as  her 
female  attendants,  and  all  exhibited  the  greatest  surprise  and 
curiosity  at  the  appearance  of  the  Franks.  The  gifts  they  laid 
before  her — silks,  fine  soaps,  cosmetics,  bon-bons,  &c. — she  ex* 
amined  with  childish  delight,  and  when  the  Consul  informed 
her  that  the  only  object  of  the  Europeans  in  wishing  to  enter 
Dar-Far  was  to  exchange  such  objects  as  these  for  gum  and 
elephants'  teeth,  she  promised  to  persuade  Sultan  Adah  to  opeo 
his  kingdom  to  them. 
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Tbe  next  day  her  principal  officers  visited  the  Gonsul^s 
house,  and  spent  a  long  time  examining  its  various  wonders. 
The  pictures,  books  and  furniture  filled  them  with  astonish- 
ment, and  thej  went  from  ooe  object  to  another,  like  children, 
uttering  exclamations  of  surprise  and  delight.  What  most 
startled  them  was  a  box  of  lucifer  matches,  which  was  entirely 
beyond  their  comprehension.  They  regarded  the  match  with 
superstitious  awe,  and  seemed  to  consider  that  the  fire  was  pro- 
duced by  some  kind  of  magic.  Their  relation  of  what  they 
saw  so  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  Lady  Sowakin,  that  she 
came  on  the  following  day,  with  her  women.  She  was  no  less 
astonished  than  her  attendants  had  been,  but  was  most  attract* 
ed  by  the  Consul's  large  mirror.  She  and  her  women  spent 
half  an  hour  before  it,  making  gestures,  and  unable  to  compre- 
hend how  they  were  mimicked  by  the  reflected  figures.  Afl 
she  was  unacquainted  with  its  properties,  she  threw  back  her 
veil  to  see  whether  the  image  would  show  her  face.  The  Con- 
sul was  standing  behind  her,  and  thus  caught  sight  of  her  fea^ 
tures ;  she  was  black,  with  a  strongly  marked  but  not  unpleas- 
ant  countenance,  and  about  forty-five  years  of  age.  He  had  a 
breakfast  prepared  for  the  ladies,  but  on  reaching  the  room  the 
attendants  all  retired,  and  he  was  informed  that  the  women  of 
rank  in  Dar-For  never  eat  in  the  presence  of  the  men.  After 
they  had  finished  the  repast,  he  observed  that  they  had  not 
only  partaken  heartily  of  the  various  European  dishes,  but  had 
taken  with  them  what  they  could  not  eat,  so  that  the  table  ex- 
hibited nothing  but  empty  dishes.  When  they  left,  the  Lady 
reiterated  her  promise,  and  added  that  if  the  Consul  would 
visit  Dar-For,  the  Sultan  would  certainly  present  him  with 
many  camel-loads  of  elephants'  teeth,  in  consideration  of  his 
courtesy  to  her. 
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To  the  westward  of  Dar-Fflr,  and  between  that  country  and 
Bornoa,  lies  the  large  kingdom  of  Waday,  which  has  never  been 
visited  by  a  European.  I  learned  from  some  Kordofan  mer- 
chants, who  had  visited  the  frontiers  of  Dar-For  on  their  trad« 
ing  expeditions,  that  Sultan  Adah  had  conquered  a  great  part 
of  Waday,  and  would  probably  soon  become  involved  in  war 
with  the  Sultan  of  Bornou.  It  is  said  that  there  is  in  the 
country  of  Waday  a  lake  called  Fittre,  which  is  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  receives  several  rivera  At  the 
south-western  extremity  of  Dar-For,  in  lat.  6°  N.  there  is  a 
small  country,  called  Fertit.  I  often  heard  it  mentioned  by 
the  Etliiopian  traders,  one  of  whom  showed  me  a  snuff-box, 
which  he  had  bought  of  a  native  of  the  country.  It  was  made 
from  the  hard  shell  of  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  with 
a  stopper  roughly  wrought  of  silver.  Almost  the  entire  region 
south  of  lat.  10^  N.  and  lying  between  the  White  Nile  and 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea  is  unknown  ground,  and  presents  a  rich 
field  for  future  explorers. 

The  difficulties  and  dangers  which  have  hitherto  attended 
the  path  of  African  discovery,  are  rapidly  diminishing,  and  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  every  mystery,  hidden  in  the  heart 
of  that  wonderful  Continent,  will  be  made  clear.  Where  a 
traveller  has  once  penetrated,  he  smoothes  the  way  for  those 
who  follow,  and  that  superior  intelligence  which  renders  the 
brute  creation  unable  to  bear  the  gaze  of  a  human  eye,  is  the 
defence  of  the  civilized  man  against  the  barbarian.  Bruce, 
journeying  from  Abyssinia  to  Egypt,  in  the  year  177*2,  was  beset 
by  continual  dangers,  and  even  Burekhardt,  in  1814,  though 
successfully  disguised  as  a  Mussulman  shekh,  or  saint,  was  oblig- 
ed to  keep  his  journal  by  stealth.     At  present,  however,  a 
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Frank  may  travel  in  comparative  safety,  from  Cairo  to  the 
borders  of  Dar-For  and  Abyssinia,  while  the  White  Nile  and 
its  tributaries  afford  avenues  to  the  very  heart  of  the  unexplor- 
ed regions  beyond.  The  climate  is  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  discovery,  and  the  traveller  whose  temperament  is  best 
adapted  for  the  heats  of  the  inter-tropical  zone,  possesses  the 
best  chance  of  saccess. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

EXCUBSIOKS      AND      P B E P A B A T I O V 1 . 

EzcairioDS  tfonnd  Kbartoam— A  Race  into  the  Desert— EophorbU  foreit— The 
BankB  of  the  Bine  Nile— A  Saint's  Orare— The  Conflaence  of  the  Two  Nlles— Mag- 
nitude  uf  the  Nile — Comparative  Size  of  the  Rivers— Their  Names — Desire  to  pen^- 
trate  further  into  Afhca— Attractions  of  the  White  Nile— Engage  the  Bottt  John 
L^dyard — Former  Reattictions  against  exploring  the  Rivw— Y&slt  to  Um  Pftihi^^ 
De.«potic  Uospitalitj — Achmet's  Misgivings— We  set  sail 

Mr  morning  rides  with  Dr.  Reitz,  around  Khartoum,  grad- 
ually extended  themselves  into  the  neighboring  country,  with- 
in the  limits  which  a  fast  dromedary  could  reach  in  two  hours' 
travel  In  this  way  I  became  familiar  with  the  scenery  along 
the  banks  of  both  Niles,  and  the  broad  arid  plains  between 
thenu  As  I  rarely  appeared  in  public  except  in  the  Consul's 
company,  and  attended  with  all  the  state  which  his  household 
could  command,  I  was  looked  upon  by  the  inhabitants  as  a 
foreign  prince  of  distinguished  rank.  The  Pasha's  soldiers 
duly  presented  arms,  and  the  people  whom  I  met  in  the  streets 
stopped  and  saluted  me  profoundly,  as  I  passed.  The  Consul 
had  succeeded  in  making  a  strong  impression  of  his  own  power 
«nd  importance,  and  this  was  reflected  upon  his  guest     One 
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morning,  as  we  were  riding  towards  the  palace,  a  man  cried 
out :  **  May  God  prolong  your  days,  0  Consul  I  and  the  days 
of  the  strange  lord, — ^for  you  make  a  grand  show  with  your 
horses,  every  day  I " 

There  was  one  of  our  rides  which  I  never  call  to  mind  with- 
out a  leap  of  the  heart.  The  noble  red  stallion  which  I  usual« 
ly  mounted  had  not  forgotten  the  plains  of  Dar-Fur,  where  he 
was  bred,  and  whenever  we  came  upon  the  boundless  level  ex- 
tending southward  from  the  town,  his  wild  blood  was  aroused. 
He  pricked  up  his  ears,  neighed  as  grandly  as  the  war-horse 
of  Job,  champed  furiously  against  the  restraining  bit,  and  ever 
and  anon  cast  a  glance  of  his  large,  brilliant  eye  backward  at 
me,  half  in  wonder,  half  in  scorn,  that  I  did  not  feel  the  same 
desire.  The  truth  is,  I  was  tingling  from  head  to  foot  with 
equal  excitement,  but  Dr.  Keitz  was  a  thorough  Englishman  in 
his  passion  for  trotting,  and  was  vexed  whenever  I  rode  at  any 
other  pace.  Once,  however,  the  sky  was  so  blue,  the  morning 
air  so  cool  and  fresh,  and  the  blood  so  lively  in  my  veins,  that 
I  answered  the  fierce  questioning  of  Sultan's  eye  with  an  in- 
voluntary shout,  pressed  my  knees  against  his  sides  and  gave 
him  the  rein.  0  Mercury,  what  a  rush  followed  1  We  cut 
the  air  like  the  whizzing  shaft  from  a  Saracen  crossbow  ;  Sul- 
tan stretched  out  until  his  powerful  neck  was  almost  on  a  level 
with  his  back,  and  the  glorious  rhythm  of  his  hoofs  was  accom- 
panied by  so  little  sense  of  eflfort,  that  it  seemed  but  the  throb- 
bing of  his  heart,  keeping  time  with  my  own.  His  course  was 
as  straight  as  a  sunbeam,  swerving  not  a  hair's-breadth  to  the 
right  or  left,  but  forward,  forward  into  the  freedom  of  the 
Desert.  Neck  and  neck  with  him  careered  the  ConsuPs  milk- 
white  stallion,  and  I  was  so  lost  in  the  divine  excitement  of 
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our  speed,  that  an  hour  had  passed  before  I  was  cooi  enough 
to  notice  where  we  were  going.  The  Consul  finally  called  out 
to  me  to  stop,  and  I  complied,  sharing  the  savage  resistance  of 
Sultan,  who  neighed  and  plunged  with  greater  ardor  than  at 
the  start.  The  minarets  of  Khartoum  had  long  since  disap- 
«)eared ;  we  were  in  the  centre  of  a  desolate,  sandy  plain,  bro- 
ken here  and  there  by  clumps  of  stunted  mimosas — a  dreary 
landscape,  but  glorified  by  the  sunshine  and  the  delicious  air. 
We  rode  several  miles  on  the  return  track,  before  we  met  the 
pursuing  attendants,  who  had  urged  their  dromedaries  into  a 
gallop,  and  were  sailing  after  us  like  a  flock  of  ostriches. 

A  few  days  after  my  arrival,  we  had  the  dromedaries  sad- 
died  and  rode  to  Kereff,  a  village  on  the  Blue  Nile,  about  two 
leagues  distant.  The  path  was  over  a  wide  plain,  covered  with 
dry  grass,  and  resembliug  an  Illinois  prairie  after  a  long 
drought.  In  the  rainy  season  it  is  green  and  luxuriant  with 
grass  and  a  multitude  of  flowers.  The  only  trees  were  the 
savage  white  thorn  of  the  Desert,  until  we  approached  the 
river,  where  we  found  forests  of  the  large  euphorbia,  which  I 
had  first  noticed  as  a  shrub  in  Upper  Egypt  It  here  became 
a  tree,  upwards  of  twenty  feet  in  height.  The  branches  bent 
over  my  head,  as  I  rode  through  on  the  Consults  tallest  drom- 
edary.  The  trees  were  all  in  blossom,  and  gave  out  a  subtle, 
sickening  odor.  The  flowers  appear  in  whorls  around  the  stem, 
at  the  base  of  the  leaves ;  the  corolla  is  entire,  but  divided 
into  five  points,  white  in  the  ceutre,  with  a  purple  stain  at  the 
extremity.  The  juice  of  this  plant  is  viscid  and  milky,  and 
the  Arabs  iufurmed  me  that  if  a  single  drop  of  it  gets  into  the 
eye  it  will  produce  instant  blindness. 

Beyond  these  thickets  extended  patches  of  wheat  and  cot 
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Ion  to  the  banks  of  the  Bine  Nile,  where  the  hnmp-baoked 
oxen  of  Sennaar  were  lazily  turning  the  creaking  wheels  of  the 
sakies.  The  river  had  here  a  breadth  of  more  than  half  a 
mile,  and  shone  blue  and  brilliant  in  the  morning  sun.  Before 
reaching  Kereff,  we  visited  five  villages,  all  built  of  mats  and 
clay.  The  inhabitants  were  warming  themselves  on  the  sunnj 
side  of  the  huts,  where  they  still  shivered  in  the  cold  north* 
wind.  At  Kercff,  two  men  brought  a  large  gourd,  filled  with 
sour  milk,  which  was  very  cool  and  refreshing.  The  principal 
wealth  of  the  people  consists  in  their  large  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats.  They  cultivate  barely  sufficient  wheat  and  dourra  to 
supply  them  with  a  few  cakes  of  coarse  bread,  and  their  favor- 
ite beverage  of  om  hilhil. 

On  our  return  we  passed  the  grave  of  a  native  saint,  which 
was  decorated  with  rows  of  pebbles  and  a  multitude  of  white 
pennons,  fluttering  from  the  tops  of  poles  stuck  in  the  ground. 
Several  women  were  seated  at  the  head,  apparently  paying  their 
devotions  to  the  ghost  of  the  holy  man.  The  older  ones  were 
unveiled  and  ugly,  but  there  was  a  damsel  of  about  eighteen, 
who  threw  part  of  her  cotton  mantle  over  her  face,  yet  allow* 
ed  us  to  see  that  she  was  quite  handsome.  She  had  a  pale 
yellow  complexion,  showing  her  Abyssinian  descent,  large,  al« 
mond-shaped  eyes,  and  straight  black  hair  which  diffused  an 
odor  of  rancid  butter.  I  found  it  most  agreeable  to  admire 
her  beauty  from  the  windward  side.  An  old  beggar-woman, 
whose  gray  hair,  skinny  face  and  bleared  eyes,  flashing  from 
the  bottom  of  deep  sockets,  made  her  a  fitting  picture  of  a 
Lapland  witch,  came  up  and  touched  our  hands,  which  she 
could  barely  reach  as  we  sat  on  the  dromedaries,  which  saved 
08  the  horror  of  having  her  kiss  them.     We  gave  her  a  back- 
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Boecsh,  which  she  took  as  if  it  hfid  been  her  right  After  in- 
voking the  name  of  Allah  many  timen,  she  went  to  the  graAe 
and  brooght  each  of  us  a  handful  of  dirt,  which  we  carefully 
put  into  our  pockets,  but  as  carefully  emptied  out  again  after 
we  had  reached  home. 

The  next  morning  I  rode  with  the  Consul  to  the  junction 
of  the  two  Niles,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  west  of  Khar* 
toum.  The  land  all  around  is  low,  and  the  two  riyers  meet  at 
right  angles,  but  do  not  mingle  their  waters  till  they  have  roll- 
ed eight  or  ten  miles  in  their  common  bed.  The  White  Nile 
is  a  light-brown,  muddy  color,  the  Blue  Nile  a  dark  bluish 
green.  Both  rivers  are  nearly  of  equal  breadth  at  the  point 
of  confluence,  but  the  current  of  the  latter  is  much  the  stronger. 
There  is  a  low  green  island,  called  Omdurman,  in  the  TMiite 
Nile,  at  its  junction.  The  ferry-boat  had  just  brought  over  a 
party  of  merchants  from  Kordofan,  with  their  packages  of  gum. 
A  number  of  large  vessels,  belonging  to  the  government,  were 
hauled  up  on  the  bank,  and  several  Arabs,  under  the  direction 
of  a  Turkish  ship-builder,  were  making  repairs.  We  rode  a 
short  distance  up  the  White  Nile,  over  a  beaoh  which  was 
deeply  printed  with  the  enormous  foot-prints  of  a  whole  herd 
of  hippopotami,  and  then  home  through  the  fields  of  blossom- 
ing beans. 

The  Nile  was  to  me  a  source  of  greater  interest  than  all 
the  negro  kingdoms  between  Khartoum  and  Timbuctoo. 
There,  two  thousand  miles  from  his  mouth,  I  found  bis  current 
as  broad,  as  strong,  and  as  deep  as  at  Cairo,  and  was  no  nearer 
the  mystery  of  his  origin.  If  I  should  ascend  the  western  of 
his  two  branches,  I  might  follow  his  windings  twelve  hundred 
miles  further  and  still  find  a  broad  and  powerfiil  stream,  of 
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whose  source  eren  the  tribes  that  dwell  in  those  far  regions  are 
ignorant.  I  am  confident  that  when  the  hidden  fountains  shall 
at  last  be  reached,  and  the  problem  of  twenty  centuries  solved, 
the  entire  length  of  the  Nile  will  be  found  to  be  not  less  than 
four  thousand  miles j  and  he  will  then  take  his  rank  with  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Amazon — a  sublime  trinit j  of  streams  1 
There  is,  in  some  respects,  a  striking  resemblance  between  the 
Nile  and  the  former  river.  The  Missouri  is  the  true  Missis* 
sippi,  rolling  the  largest  flood  and  giving  his  color  to  the  min* 
gled  streams.  So  of  the  White  Nile,  which  is  broad  and  tur* 
bid,  and  pollutes  the  clear  blue  flood  that  has  usurped  his  name 
and  dignity.  In  spite  of  what  geographers  may  say— and 
they  are  still  far  from  being  united  on  the  subject — the  Blue 
Nile  is  not  the  true  Nile.  There,  at  the  point  of  junction, 
his  volume  of  water  is  greater,*  but  he  is  fresh  from  the  moun* 
tains  and  constantly  fed  by  large,  unfailing  affluents,  while  the 
White  Nile  has  rolled  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles  on  near- 
ly a  dead  level,  through  a  porous,  alluvial  soil,  in  which  he 
loses  more  water  than  he  brings  with  him. 

•  Capt  Peel,  who  measured  the  volume  of  water  in  the  two  riveri, 
gives  the  following  result:  Breadth  of  the  Blue  Nile  at  Khartoum,  768 
yards;  average  depth,  16.11  feet;  average  current,  1.564  knots;  volume 
of  water,  6,820,600  cubic  feet  per  minute.  Breadth  of  the  White  Kile^ 
immediately  above  the  junction,  483  yards;  average  depth,  13.92  feet; 
average  current,  1.47  knots;  volmne  of  water,  2,985,400  feet  per  minute. 
Breadth  of  the  Nile  below  the  junction,  1107  yards;  average  depth, 
14.38  feet;  average  current.  2  knots;  volume  of  water,  9,526,700  cubic 
feet  per  minute.  This  measurement  was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  Octo> 
ber,  1851.  It  can  hardly  be  considered  conclusive,  as  during  the  pre- 
ceding summer  the  rains  had  been  unusually  heavy  in  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia,  which  may  have  occasioned  a  greater  disproportion  thaa 
usual,  in  the  volmne  of  the  two  rivera. 
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The  Blue  Nile,  whose  source  the  honest,  long-slaiidered 
Bruce  did  actually  discoyer,  rises  near  lat.  1 P  N.  in  the  moun* 
tains  of  Gbdjam,  on  the  south-western  frontier  of  Abyssinia. 
Thence  it  flows  northward  into  the  great  lake  of  Dcmbea,  or 
Tzana,  near  its  southern  extremity.  The  lake  is  shallow  and 
muddy,  and  the  river  carries  his  clear  flood  through  it  without 
mixing.  He  then  flows  to  the  south  and  south-east,  under  the 
name  of  Tsana,  along  the  borders  of  the  kingdom  of  Shoa,  to 
between  lat  9^  and  10^,  whence  he  curves  again  to  the  north 
and  finds  his  way  through  the  mountains  of  Faiogl  to  the  plains 
of  Scnnaar.  His  entire  length  cannot  be  less  than  eight  hun- 
dred miles.  The  stream  is  navigable  as  far  as  the  mountains, 
about  three  hundred  miles  from  Khartoum,  where  it  is  inter- 
rupted by  rapids.  The  Arabic  name  El-haJir  chAzrekj 
moans  rather  "  black "  than  "  blue,"  the  term  azrek  being 
used  with  reference  to  objects  of  a  dark,  blue-black  color;  and 
besides,  it  is  called  Hack,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Bafir  el" 
Abiady  the  white  Nile.  The  boatmen  here  also  frequently 
speak  of  the  black  river  as  he,  and  the  white  as  she.  When  I 
asked  the  reason  of  this,  they  replied  that  it  was  because  the 
former  had  a  stronger  current.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  name 
"  Nile,"  which  is  never  heard  in  Egypt,  (where  the  river  is 
simply  called  el-hahr,  "  the  sea,")  should  be  retained  in 
P^tliiopia.  There  the  boatmen  speak  of  '^  cl-hahr  el-Xil," 
which  name  they  also  sometimes  apply  to  the  Blue  Nile.  It 
is  therefore  easy  to  understand  why  the  latter  river  should  have 
been  looked  upon  as  the  main  current  of  the  Nile. 

After  I  had  been  eight  or  ten  days  in  Khartoum,  I  began 
to  think  of  penetrating  further  into  the  interior.  My  inten- 
tion, on  leaving  Cairo,  was  to  posh  on  as  far  as  my  time  and 
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means  would  allow,  and  the  White  Nile  was  the  great  pcnnt  of 
attraction.  The  long  journey  I  had  already  made  in  order  to 
reach  Sonddn  only  whetted  my  desire  of  seeing  more  of  tho 
wild,  harhario  life  of  Central  Africa,  and,  owing  to  the  good 
luck  which  had  saved  me  from  any  delay  on  the  road,  I  could 
spare  three  or  four  weeks  for  further  journeys,  before  setting 
out  on  my  return  to  Egypt.  Some  of  my  friends  in  Khar- 
toum counselled  one  plan  and  some  another,  but  after  distract- 
ing myself  in  a  maze  of  uncertainties,  I  returned  to  my  first 
love,  and  determined  to  make  a  voyage  up  the  White  Nile. 
There  was  little  to  be  gained  by  visiting  Kordofan,  as  I  had 
already  seen  Central  African  life  to  better  advantage  in  Khar- 
toum. Sennaar  is  now  only  interesting  as  a  station  on  the 
way  to  Abyssinia  or  the  mountains  of  Fazogl,  and  in  the  wild 
regions  along  the  Atbara  it  is  impossible  to  travel  without  an 
armed  escort.  As  it  is  exceedingly  dangerous  for  a  single  boat 
to  pass  through  the  extensive  negro  kingdoms  of  the  Shillooks 
and  the  Dinkas,  I  had  hoped  to  accompany  Dr.  Knoblecher's 
expedition  some  distance  up  the  river  and.  then  take  my  chance 
of  returning.  The  boat  belonging  to  the  Catholic  Mission, 
however,  had  not  arrived  from  Cairo,  and  the  season  was  so 
far  advanced  that  the  expedition  had  been  postponed  until  the 
following  November.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  nevertheless,  a 
Maltese  trader  named  Lattif  Effendi,  was  fitting  up  two  large 
vessels  which  were  shortly  to  leave  on  a  trading  voyage  which 
he  intended  pushing  as  far  as  the  Bari  country.  I  could  have 
made  arrangements  to  accompany  him,  but  as  he  could  not  re- 
turn before  some  time  in  June,  I  should  have  been  obliged,  in 
that  case,  to  pass  the  sickly  season  in  Souddn — a  risk  scarcely 
worth  the  profit,  as,  with  the  best  possible  good  hick,  I  might 


barely  liare  reached  the  point  attained  by  Dr.  Knobleoher. 
The  Consul  proposed  my  going  with  Lattif  Effendi  until  I 
sliould  meet  the  yearly  expedition  on  its  return,  and  then  como 
down  the  river  with  it  This  would  have  enabled  me  to  pene- 
trate to  lat.  9°,  or  perhaps  8°,  but  after  passing  the  islands  of 
the  Shillooks,  one  sees  little  except  water,  grass  and  mosqui* 
toeSf  until  he  reaches  the  land  of  the  Kyks,  in  lat  7°,  After 
weighing  carefully  all  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  I  decided 
to  take  a  small  boat  and  ascend  as  far  as  the  islands.  Here 
the  new  and  rich  animal  and  vegetable  world  of  the  magnifi- 
oeut  river  begins  to  unfold,  and  in  many  respects  it  is  the  most 
impressive  portion  of  his  stream. 

I  was  fortunate  in  finding  a  small  vessel,  of  the  kind  called 
sandal — the  only  craft  in  port,  except  the  Pasha's  dahabiyeh, 
which  would  have  answered  my  purpose.  It  belonged  to  a  fat 
old  Turk,  named  Abou-Balta,  from  whom  I  engaged  it  for 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  piastres.  The  crew  consisted 
of  a  rais,  five  strong  Dongolese  sailors,  and  a  black  female 
slave,  as  cook.  The  rais  knew  the  river,  but  positively  refus- 
ed to  take  me  further  than  the  island  of  Aba,  somewhere  be- 
tween lat.  12^  and  13^,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  venturing 
among  the  Shillooks,  without  an  armed  force.  I  named  the 
boat  the  John  Lcdyardy  in  memory  of  the  first  American 
traveller  in  Africa.  The  name  was  none  the  less  appropriate, 
since  Lcdyard  was  buried  beside  the  Nile,  at  the  outset  of  a 
journey  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  its  sources. 
Dr.  Reitz  gave  me  two  sheep  as  provision  for  the  voyage,  and 
the  remainder  of  my  outfit  cost  me  about  a  himdred  and  twen- 
ty piastres  in  the  bazaars  of  Khartoum. 

I  reached  Khartoum  at  a  favorable  season  for  making  the 
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voyage.  Formerly,  it  had  been  very  difficult  for  any  Euro» 
pean  to  obtain  permission  to  sail  on  the  White  Nile,  owing  to 
the  trade  of  the  river  having  been  completely  monopolized  by 
the  Pasha  of  Souddn,  in  defiance  of  the  Treaty  of  1838,  which 
made  the  river  free  to  merchants  of  all  nations.  No  later 
than  the  previous  winter,  Count  Dandolo,  an  Italian  traveller 
who  visited  Khartuum,  encountered  much  opposition  before  he 
succeeded  in  obtainiug  a  boat  for  the  Islands  of  the  Shillooks. 
Owing  to  the  vigorous  efforts  of  Dr.  Beitz,  the  monopoly  had 
at  last  been  broken  down,  and  the  military  guard  formerly 
stationed  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  no  longer  existed. 
I  did  not  even  inform  the  Pasha  of  my  intention  to  make  the 
voyage  until  after  I  had  taken  the  boat  and  completed  my 
preparations.  I  then  paid  him  a  visit  of  ceremony,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Consul  He  was  very  affable,  and  insisted  on 
our  remaining  for  dinner,  although  we  had  invited  two  friends 
to  help  us  eat  a  roasted  ram.  We  urged  this  in  excuse,  but 
he  cut  us  off  by  exclaiming  :  ^'  I  am  ruler  here,  and  my  com- 
mands dare  not  be  disobeyed,"  and  immediately  sent  a  servant 
to  order  our  guests,  in  his  name,  to  eat  the  ram  themselves. 
He  then  despatched  messengers  for  Abd-el-Kader  Bey,  Gover- 
nor of  Kordofan,  and  Buffaa  Bey,  who  were  brought  to  the 
palace  in  the  same  arbitrary  manner.  Having  thus  secured 
his  company,  he  retired  for  the  usual  prayers  before  dinner, 
leaving  us  to  enjoy  the  preparatory  pipe.  Among  the  mani- 
fold dishes  served  at  dinner,  were  three  or  four  kinds  of  fish 
from  the  White  Nile,  all  of  them  of  excellent  flavor.  The 
Pasha  continued  his  discussion  of  Louis  Napoleon^s  coup 
d'etat,  taking  delight  in  reconmiending  a  sanguinary  policy 
M  the  only  course,  and    could  not   enough  praise    Sultan 
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Mahmoud  I.  for  his  execution  of  forty  thousand  Janissaries 
in  cue  day. 

Finally,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  January,  my  effeotij 
were  all  on  board,  and  my  rais  and  sailors  in  readiness.  Ach- 
aict  and  Ali  preceded  me  to  the  boat  with  many  misgivings, 
for  we  were  now  going  into  regions  where  the  Pasha's  name 
was  scarcely  known — where  the  Egyptian  sway  had  never 
reached — a  land  of  kaffirSy  or  infidels,  who  were  supposed  to 
be  nearly  related  to  the  terrible  "  Nyam-Nydms,"  the  anthro* 
pophagi  of  Ceutral  Africa.  Achmet  could  not  comprehend 
my  exhilaration  of  spirits,  and  in  reply  to  my  repeated  ex* 
clamatious  of  satisfaction  and  delight,  observed,  with  a  shake 
of  the  head  :  *  If  it  were  not  that  we  left  Cairo  on  a  lucky 
day,  0  my  master  I  I  should  never  expect  to  see  Khartoum 
again."  Fat  Abou-Balta,  who  had  promised  to  accompany  me 
as  far  as  the  first  village  on  the  White  Nile,  did  not  make  his 
appearance,  and  so  we  pushed  off  without  him.  Never  was 
name  more  wrongly  applied  than  that  of  Abou-Balta  (the  **  fa- 
ther of  hatchets  "),  for  he  weighed  three  hundred  pounds,  had 
a  face  like  the  full  moon,  and  was  the  jollicst  Turk  I  ever  saw. 
Dr.  Reitz,  whoso  hospitality  knew  no  bounds,  sent  his  drome- 
daries up  the  river  the  day  previous,  and  accompanied  me  with 
his  favorite  servants — two  ebony  boys,  with  shining  ooouto- 
nances  and  white  and  scarlet  dresses. 
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I  The  men  pualied  awny  from  sliore  wtili  some  diffioulty,  u  a 

mt  Dorth-wuid  drovo  the  boat  back,  but  the  sail  o 
Lhrlrd,  vie  sliol  like  aii  arrow  between  the  gardcus  of  Ehsr> 
I  toum  ami  tho  ercen  Mhores  of  the  iRiiuid  of  Tuti. 
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reaching  the  confluence  of  the  rivers,  a  jat  of  land  obliged  the 
Bailors  again  to  take  to  their  poles  and  oars,  but  a  short  time 
sufficed  to  bring  us  to  the  turning-point.  Here  the  colors  of 
the  different  streams  are  strongly  marked.  They  are  actually 
blue  and  white,  and  meet  in  an  even  line,  which  can  be  seen  ( 
extending  far  down  the  common  tide.  We  tossed  on  the  agi- 
tated line  of  their  junction,  but  the  wind  carried  us  in  a  few 
minutes  past  the  island  of  Omdurman,  which  lies  opposite. 
The  first  American  flag  that  cyer  floated  over  the  White  Nile, 
fluttered  gayly  at  the  mast-head,  pointing  to  the  south — to 
those  vast,  mysterious  regions  out  of  which  the  mighty  stream 
finds  its  way.  A  flock  of  the  sacred  ibis  alighted  on  the  sandy 
shore  of  the  island,  where  the  tall  king-heron,  with  his  crest 
of  stately  feathers,  watched  us  as  he  walked  up  and  down.  In 
front,  over  the  island  of  Moussa  Bey,  a  broad  mirage  united 
its  delusive  waters  with  those  of  the  true  river  and  lifted  the 
dltstaut  shores  so  high  above  the  horizon  that  they  seemed 
floating  in  the  air.  The  stream,  which  is  narrow  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Blue  Nile,  expanded  to  a  breadth  of  two  miles, 
and  the  shores  ahead  of  us  were  so  low  that  we  appeared  to  be 
at  the  entrance  of  a  great  inland  sea.  Our  course  swerved  to 
the  eastward,  so  that  wo  were  in  the  rear  of  Khartoum,  whoso 
niiuaret  was  still  visible  when  we  were  ten  miles  distant.  The 
low  mud  dwellings  of  the  town  were  raised  to  twice  their  real 
height,  by  the  effect  of  the  mirage.  The  shores  on  either  side 
were  sandy  tracts,  almost  uncultivated,  and  covered  with  an 
jbundant  growth  of  thorns,  mimosas  and  a  small  tree  with 
thick  green  foliage.  By  twelve  o'clock  we  reached  the  point 
where  Dr.  lleitz  had  sent  his  dromedaries,  which  were  in 
readiness,  kneeling  on  the  beach.     We  could  not  approach  the 
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Bhore,  on  account  of  the  mud,  but  the  sailors  carried  as  out  on 
their  shoulders.  I  rode  with  him  to  a  small  Arab  hamleti 
scattered  among  the  thorny  thickets.  There  were  but  two 
mud  houses,  the  other  dwellings  being  merely  rude  tents  of 
grass  matting ;  few  of  the  inhabitants  were  at  home,  but  those 
few  were  peaceable  and  friendly.  As  the  Consul  had  a  ride 
of  four  or  five  hours  before  him,  he  wished  me  good  luck  and 
set  off  northward,  while  the  sailors,  who  were  in  waiting,  car- 
ried me  back  to  the  boat. 

All  the  afternoon  I  sped  before  a  strong  wind  up  the  mag- 
nificent river.  Its  breadth  varied  from  two  to  three  miles,  but 
its  current  was  shallow  and  sluggish.  The  shores  were  sandy, 
and  covered  with  groves  of  the  gum-producing  mimosa,  which 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  profusion.  About  four  o^clock  I 
passed  a  low,  isolated  hill  on  the  eastern  bank,  which  the 
sailors  called  Djar  en-nehhee^  and  near  sunset,  a  long  ridge  on 
the  right,  two  miles  inland,  broke  the  dead  level  of  the  plains 
of  Kordofan.  The  sand-banks  were  covered  with  wild  geese 
and  ducks  in  myriads,  and  here  and  there  we  saw  an  enor- 
mous crocodile  lounging  on  the  edge  of  the  water.  The  sun 
went  down ;  the  short  twilight  faded,  and  I  was  canopied  by  a 
superb  starlit  heaven.  Taurus,  Orion,  Sirius  and  the  South- 
ern Cross  sparkled  in  one  long,  unbroken  galaxy  of  splendor. 
The  breeze  was  mild  and  light,  and  the  waves  rippled  with  a 
pleasant  sound  against  the  prow.  My  sailors  sat  on  the  for- 
ward deck,  singing  doleful  songs,  to  which  the  baying  of  dogs 
and  the  yells  of  hyenas  made  a  fit  accompaniment.  The  dis- 
tant shores  of  the  river  were  lighted  with  the  fires  of  the  Mo- 
hammediyeh  Arabs,  and  we  heard  the  men  shouting  to  each 
other  occasionally.     About  nine  o'clock  we  passed  their  prin 
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eipal  Tillage,  and  approached  the  territories  of  the  nassani^ 

yehs. 

The  wind  fell  about  ten  o'clock,  and  the  boat  came  to  an 
cLor  I  awoke  an  hour  or  two  after  midnight  and  found  it 
blowing  again  fresh  and  strong ;  whereupon  I  roused  the  rais 
and  sailors,  and  made  them  hoist  sail.  We  gained  so  mach 
by  this  moTe,  that  by  sunrise  we  had  passed  the  village  of 
Shckh  Moussa,  and  were  entering  the  territories  of  the  Hassa- 
niyeh  Arabs ;  the  last  tribe  which  is  subject  to  the  Pasha  of 
Soudan  Beyond  them  are  the  primitive  Negro  Kingdoms  of 
Central  Africa,  in  almost  the  same  condition  now  as  they  have 
been  for  thousands  of  years  past.  About  sunrise  the  rais  or- 
dered the  sails  to  be  furled,  and  the  vessel  put  about.  The 
men  were  rowing  some  time  before  I  discovered  the  cause. 
W  hilst  attempting  to  hoist  my  flag,  one  of  them  let  it  fall  into 
the  water,  and  instead  of  jumping  in  after  it,  as  I  should  have 
done  had  I  seen  it,  suffered  the  vessel  to  go  some  distance  be- 
fore he  even  announced  the  loss.  We  were  then  so  far  from 
the  spot,  that  any  attempt  to  recover  it  would  have  been  use- 
less, and  so  the  glorious  stars  and  stripes  which  had  floated 
thus  far  triumphantly  into  Africa,  met  the  fate  of  most  travel- 
lers in  those  regions.  They  lay  imbedded  in  the  mud  of  the 
White  Nile,  and  I  sailed  away  from  the  spot  with  a  pang,  as 
if  a  friend  had  been  drowned  there.  The  flag  of  one's  country 
is  never  dearer  to  him  than  when  it  is  his  companion  and  pro> 
tector  in  foreign  lands. 

During  the  whole  forenoon  we  sailed  at  the  rate  of  six  o^ 
seven  miles  an  hour,  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  whose  breadth 
varied  from  two  to  three  miles.  The  shores  no  longer  pre- 
Kcuted  the  same  dead  level  as  on  the  first  day.     They  were 
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banks  of  sandy  soil,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  covered 
with  forests  of  the  gum-bearing  mimosa,  under  which  grew 
tliickets  of  a  dense  green  shrub,  mixed  with  cactus  and  edphor- 
D'a.  The  gum  is  a  tree  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height, 
with  a  thick  trunk  and  spreading  branches,  and  no  Italian  oak 
f»r  clicstnut  presents  a  greater  variety  of  picturesque  forms  to 
the  painter^s  eye.  The  foliage  is  thin,  allowing  the  manifold 
articulations  of  the  boughs  and  twigs  to  be  seen  through  it. 
It  was  most  abundant  on  the  Kordofan  side,  and  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  gum  annually  exported  to  Egypt  comes  from 
that  country.  The  broad  tide  of  the  river  and  the  wild  luxu- 
riance of  the  continuous  forests  that  girdled  it,  gave  this  part 
of  its  course  an  air  of  majesty,  which  recalled  the  Mississippi 
to  my  mind.  There  was  not  a  single  feature  that  resembled 
Egypt. 

Towards  noon  we  reached  the  more  thickly  populated  dis- 
tricts of  the  Hassaniyeh.  The  town  of  Damas,  on  the  east, 
and  Tura,  on  the  west,  not  very  distant  from  each  other,  were 
the  fii'st  I  saw  since  leaving  Khartoum.  They  were  merely 
clusters  of  tokiih,  or  the  straw  huts  of  the  natives,  built  in  a 
circular  form,  with  a  conical  roof  of  matting,  the  smoke  escap- 
ing through  an  opening  in  the  top.  At  both  these  places,  as 
well  as  at  other  points  along  the  river,  the  natives  had  ferries, 
and  appeared  to  be  busy  in  transporting  men,  camels  and  goods 
from  one  bank  to  the  other.  On  account  of  the  breadth  of  the 
river  the  passage  was  long,  and  the  boatmen  eased  their  labor 
by  making  a  sail  of  their  cotton  mantles,  which  they  fastened 
to  two  upright  sticks.  The  shores  were  crowded  with  herds 
of  sheep  and  goats,  and  I  saw  near  Damas  a  large  drove  of 
camels  which  were  waiting  an  opportunity  to  cross.     The  Has- 
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Banijchs  own  no  camels,  and  this  was  probably  a  oaravan  from 
Khartoum,  bound  for  Kordofan«  In  some  places  the  people 
brought  donkeys  laden  with  water-skins,  which  they  filled  from 
the  river.  I  noticed,  occasionally,  a  small  patch  of  beans,  but 
nothing  that  looked  like  a  regular  system  of  cultivation.  The 
Hassan iyehs  are  yellow,  with  straight  features,  and  resemble 
the  Fellahs  of  Lower  Egypt  more  than  any  other  Central- Af- 
rican tribe.  Those  whom  we  saw  at  a  distance  from  the  vil- 
lages retreated  with  signs  of  fear  as  my  vessel  approached  the 
shore.  Dr.  Peney,  the  Medical  Inspector  of  Souddn,  describ- 
ed to  me,  while  in  Khartoum,  some  singular  customs  of  these 
Arabs.  The  rights  of  women,  it  appears,  afe  recognized 
among  them  more  thoroughly  than  among  any  other  savage 
people  in  the  world.  When  a  woman  is  married,  her  father 
states  that  one  fourth  of  her  life  thenceforth  is  reserved  for  her 
own  use,  and  the  husband  is  obliged  to  respect  this  reserva- 
tion. Every  fourth  day  she  is  released  from  the  marriage  vow, 
and  if  she  loves  some  one  else  better  than  her  husband,  he  can 
dwell  in  her  tent  that  day,  obliging  the  husband  himself  to  re- 
tire. Their  hospitality  is  such,  moreover,  that  if  a  stranger 
visits  one  of  their  settlements  they  furnish  him,  for  four  days, 
with  a  tent  and  a  wife.  They  should  add  ft  fiunily  of  chil- 
dren, and  then  tlieir  hospitality  would  be  complete.  No  re- 
proach whatever  attaches  to  the  woman,  on  account  of  this  tem- 
porary connection.  The  Hassaniyeh,  in  other  respects,  are 
not  more  immoral  than  other  tribes,  and  these  customs  appear 
to  be  connected  with  their  religious  faith. 

After  passing  Tura  (the  terminus  of  a  short  caravan  route 
of  four  days  to  Obeid,  the  capital  of  Kordofan),  a  mountain 
range,  some  distance  from  the  river,  appeared  on  the  right 
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bank.  The  peaks  were  broken  and  conical  in  form,  and  theii 
pale-yiolet  hue  showed  with  fine  effect  behind  the  dark  line  of 
the  gum  forests.  With  every  hour  of  our  progress,  the  v^e- 
tation  grew  more  rank  and  luxuriant.  On  the  eastern  bank 
the  gum  gave  place  to  the  flowering  mimosa,  which  rose  in 
a  dense  rampart  from  the  water's  edge  and  filled  the  air  with 
the  fragrance  of  its  blossoms.  Myriads  of  wild  geese,  duckSi 
cranes,  storks,  herons  and  ibises  sat  on  the  narrow  beaches  of 
sand  or  circled  in  the  air  with  hoarse  clang  and  croaking. 
Among  them  I  saw  more  than  one  specimen  of  that  rare  and 
curious  water-bird,  whose  large,  horny  bill  curves  upward  in- 
stead of  downward,  so  that  it  appears  to  have  been  put  on  the 
wrong  way.  As  he  eats  nothing  but  small  fish,  which  he  swal 
lows  with  his  head  under  water,  this  is  not  such  a  great  incon- 
venience as  one  would  suppose.  The  bars  which  occasionally 
made  out  into  the  current  served  as  a  resting-place  for  croco* 
diles,  which  now  began  to  appear  in  companies  of  ten  or  fifteen, 
and  the  forests  were  filled  with  legions  of  apes,  which  leaped 
chattering  down  from  the  branches  to  look  at  us.  A  whole 
family  of  them  sat  on  the  bank  for  some  time,  watching  us,  and 
when  we  frightened  them  away  by  our  shouts,  it  was  amusing 
to  see  a  mother  pick  up  her  infant  ape,  and  scamper  off  with  it 
under  her  arm.  The  wild  fowl  were  astonishingly  tame,  and 
rjany  of  them  so  fat  that  they  seemed  scarcely  able  to  fly. 
Here  and  there,  along  the  shore,  large  broods  of  the  young 
were  making  their  first  essays  in  swimming.  The  boatmen 
took  great  delight  in  menacing  the  old  birds  with  pieces  of 
wood,  in  order  to  make  them  dive  under  water.  There  were 
some  superb  white  cranes,  with  a  rosy  tinge  along  the  edges 
of  their  wings,  and  I  saw  two  more  of  the  crested  king-herona 
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After  passing  the  island  of  Tshebesbi,  the  river,  which  still 
retains  its  great  breadth,  is  bordered  by  a  swampy  growth  of 
reeds.  It  is  filled  with  numerous  low  islands,  covered  with 
trees,  mostly  dead,  and  with  waste,  white  branches  which  have  * 
drifted  down  during  the  inundation.  In  the  forests  along  the 
shore  many  trees  had  also  been  killed  by  the  high  water  of  the 
previous  summer.  There  are  no  habitations  on  this  part  of 
the  river,  but  all  is  wild,  and  lonely,  and  magnificent.  I  had 
seen  no  sail  since  leaving  Khartoum,  and  as  the  sun  that  even- 
ing threw  his  last  red  rays  on  the  mighty  flood,  I  felt  for  the 
first  time  that  I  was  alone,  far  in  the  savage  heart  of  Africa. 
We  dashed  along  at  a  most  exciting  rate  of  speed,  brushing  the 
rccds  of  the  low  islands,  or  dipping  into  the  glocm  of  the  shad- 
ows thrown  by  the  unpruned  forests.  The  innumerable  swarms 
of  wild  birds  filled  the  air  with  their  noise,  as  they  flew  to  their 
coverts,  or  Ranged  themselves  in  compact  files  on  the  sand. 
Above  all  their  din,  I  heard  at  intervals,  from  the  imseeu 
thickets  inland,  the  prolonged  snarling  roar  of  some  wild  bea^  t. 
It  was  too  deep- toned  and  powerful  for  a  leopard,  and  we  all 
decided  that  it  was  a  lion.  As  I  was  watching  the  snowy 
cranes  and  silvery  herons  that  alighted  on  the  boughs  within 
pistol-shot,  my  men  pointed  out  a  huge  hippopotamus,  standing 
ill  the  reeds,  but  a  short  distance  from  the  vessel  He  was  bo- 
tweon  five  and  six  feet  high,  but  his  head,  body  and  legs  wcro 
of  enormous  bulL  He  looked  at  us,  opened  his  great  jaw:;, 
gave  his  swine-like  head  a  toss  in  the  air,  and  plunged  hastily 
into  the  water.  At  the  same  instant  an  immense  crocodile 
(perhaps  twenty  feet  in  length)  left  his  basking-place  on  the 
sand  and  took  refuge  in  the  river.  Soon  afterwards  two  hippo- 
potami rose  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  and,  after  snorting  the 
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water  from  their  nostrils,  entertaiDed  us  with  a  peculiar  grant- 
ing sound,  like  the  lowest  rumbling  note  of  a  double>bass.  The 
concert  was  continued  bj  others,  and  resumed  from  time  to  timo 
through  the  night.  This  was  Central  Africa  as  I  had  dream- 
ed it — a  grand  though  savage  picture,  full  of  life  and  heat^  and 
with  a  barbaric  splendor  even  in  the  forms  of  Nature. 

As  the  new  moon  and  the  evening  star  went  down  together 
behind  the  mimosa  forests  on  the  western  bank,  we  reached  the 
island  of  Hassaniyeh,  having  sailed  upward  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  since  the  evening  before.  I  had  every  pros- 
pect of  reaching  my  destination,  the  island  of  Aba,  in  the 
archipelago  of  the  Shillooks,  before  noon  the  next  day,  or  in 
two  days  from  Khartoum — a  distance  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  1  Better  sailing  than  this  was  never  made 
on  the  Nile.  Four  more  days  of  such  wind  would  have  taken  me 
to  the  Bahr  el-Ghazal,  in  lat.  9^ — the  land  of  lions,  elephants, 
and  giraffes,  where  the  Nile  becomes  a  sea  of  grass.  It  became 
more  difficult  for  me  to  return,  the  further  I  advanced.  At 
nine  o'clock  we  passed  the  island  of  Hassaniyeh,  and  saw  the 
fires  of  the  Shillook  negroes  burning  brightly  on  the  western 
bank.  The  wind  blew  more  briskly  than  ever,  and  I  dashed 
onward  in  the  starlight  with  the  painful  knowledge  that  I  waa 
fast  approaching  the  point  beyond  which  I  dared  not  go. 
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We  sailed  nearly  all  night  with  a  steady  north-wind,  which 
towards  morning  became  so  strong  that  the  men  were  obliged 
to  take  in  Hail  and  let  us  scud  under  bare  poles.  When  I  rose, 
in  the  gray  of  early  dawn,  they  were  about  hoisting  the  little 
8tern-sl)eet,  \ihich  alone  sufficed  to  carry  us  along  at  the  rate 
of  four  miles  an  hour.  We  had  passed  the  frontier  of  Egyp- 
tinn  Solid  in  soon  after  sunset,  and  were  then  deep  in  the  negro 
ki'.ijrdom  of  the  Shillooks.  The  scenery  had  changed  consider- 
ably since  the  evening.  The  forests  were  taller  and  more 
dense,  and  the  river  more  thickly  studded  with  islands,  the  soil 
of  which  was  entirely  concealed  by  the  luxuriant  girdle  of 
shrubs  and  water-plants,  in  which  they  lay  imbedded.     The 
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amhakj  a  species  of  aquatic  shrub,  with  leaves  resembliDg  the 
sensitive  plant  and  winged,  bean-like  blossoms  of  a  rich  yellow 
hue,  grew  on  the  edge  of  the  shore,  with  its  roots  in  the  water 
and  its  long  arms  floating  on  the  surface.  It  formed  impene- 
trable ramparts  around  the  islands  and  shores,  except  where 
the  hippopotamus  and  crocodile  had  trodden  paths  into  the 
forests,  or  the  lion  and  leopard  had  come  down  to  the  river's 
margin  to  drinL  Behind  this  floating  hem  of  foliage  and  blos- 
soms appeared  other  and  larger  shrubs,  completely  matted  to* 
gether  with  climbing  vines,  which  covered  them  like  a  mantle 
and  hung  from  their  branches  dangling  streamers  of  white  and 
purple  and  yellow  blossoms.  They  even  stretched  to  the 
boughs  of  the  large  mimosa,  or  sent  trees,  which  grew  in  the 
centre  of  the  islands,  thus  binding  all  together  in  rounded 
masses.  Some  of  the  smaller  islands  resembled  floating  hills 
of  vegetation,  and  their  slopes  and  summits  of  impervious  foli- 
age, rolling  in  the  wind,  appeared  to  keep  time  with  the  rock- 
ing of  the  waves  that  upheld  them.  The  profusion  of  vegeta- 
ble life  reminded  me  of  the  Chagres  Biver.  If  not  so  rich 
and  gorgeous,  it  was  on  a  far  grander  scale.  The  river  had 
still  a  breadth  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  where  his  current  was  free, 
but  where  island  crowded  on  island  in  a  vast  archipelago  of 
leafy  shores,  he  took  a  much  wider  sweep.  The  waves  danced 
and  glistened  in  the  cool  northern  wind,  as  we  glided  around 
his  majestic  curves,  and  I  stood  on  deck  watching  the  wonder- 
ful panorama  unfold  on  either  side,  with  a  feeling  of  exul- 
tation to  which  I  gave  free  vent.  In  no  other  river  have  I 
seen  landscapes  of  larger  or  more  imposing  character. 

All  the  rich  animal  world  of  this  region  was  awake  and 
stirring  before  the  sun.     The  wild  fowls  left  their  roosts ;  the 
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ztJczaks  flew  twittering  over  the  waves,  calling  up  their  mates^ 
the  sleepy  crocodiles ;  the  herons  stretched  their  wings  against 
the  wind ;  the  monkeys  leaped  and  chattered  in  the  woods, 
and  at  last  whole  herds  of  hippopotami,  sporting  near  the  shore, 
came  up  spouting  water  from  their  nostrils,  in  a  manner  pre- 
cisely similar  to  the  grampus.  I  counted  six  together,  soon 
after  sunrise,  near  the  end  of  an  island.  They  floundered 
about  in  the  shallows  popping  up  their  heads  every  few  min- 
utes to  look  at  us,  and  at  last  walked  out  through  the  reeds 
and  stood  upon  the  shore.  Soon  afterwards  five  more  appear- 
ed on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  thenceforth  we  saw  them 
almost  coiistantlj,  and  sometimes  within  fifty  yards.  I  noticed 
one  which  must  have  been  four  feet  in  breadth  across  the  ears, 
and  with  a  head  nearly  five  feet  long.  He  opened  his  mouth 
wide  enough  to  show  two  round,  blunt  tusks,  or  rather  grinders, 
one  on  each  side.  They  exhibited  a  great  deal  of  curiosity, 
and  frequently  turned  about  after  we  had  passed,  and  followed 
for  some  time  in  our  wake. 

Soon  after  sunrise  the  rais  observed  some  Shillooks  in  the 
distance,  who  were  sinking  their  canoes  in  the  river,  after 
which  they  hastily  retreated  into  the  woods.  We  ran  along 
beside  the  embowering  shores,  till  we  reached  the  place.  The 
canoes  were  carefully  concealed  and  some  pieces  of  drift  wood 
thrown  over  the  spot,  as  if  left  there  by  the  river.  The  rais 
climbed  to  the  mast-head  and  called  to  the  people,  assuring 
them  that  there  was  no  danger,  but,  though  we  peered  sharply 
into  the  thickets,  we  could  find  no  signs  of  any  human  being 
The  river  here  turned  to  the  south,  disclosing  other  and  rich- 
er groups  of  islands,  stretching  beyond  one  another  far  into  the 
distance.     Directly  on  our  left  was  the  northern  point  of  the 
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island  of  Aba,  oar  destination.  As  the  island  is  six  or  eig^ 
miles  in  length,  I  determined  to  make  the  most  of  my  bargain, 
and  so  told  the  rai's  that  he  must  take  me  to  its  further  end) 
and  to  the  villages  of  the  Shillooks,  whom  I  had  come  to  aeoi 
Abou-Hanmied  was  small  in  body,  but  had  a  stout  heart.  Tht 
Consul  and  fat  Abou-Balta  had  given  him  special  instruotiooa 
to  keep  me  out  of  danger,  yet  he  could  not  refuse  my  demanda 
We  sailed  two  or  three  miles  along  the  she.  re  of  Aba,  looking 
into  the  depths  of  its  ambak  forests  for  traces  of  the  Shillooko^ 
who,  according  to  the  rais,  had  a  village  on  the  island.  Ob 
our  right  extended  a  chain  of  smaller  islands — bowery  massei 
of  leaves  and  blossoms — and  beyond  them  the  wild  forests  of 
the  western  bank.  Glorious  above  description  was  that  world 
of  waves  and  foliage-— of  wood,  water  and  sky. 

At  last,  on  rounding  one  of  the  coves  of  Aba,  we  came 
upon  a  flock  of  sheep,  feeding  along  the  shore.  A  light  thread 
of  smoke  arose  from  among  some  dead,  fallen  trees,  a  few  paces 
in  the  forest,  but  no  person  was  to  be  seen.  The  boat  was  run 
to  the  shore,  and  we  landed  and  examined  the  spot.  The  na- 
tives had  evidently  just  left,  for  the  brands  were  burning,  and 
wo  saw  the  prints  of  their  long  feet  in  the  ashes.  The  rais  and 
sailors  walked  on  tiptoe  through  the  woods,  looking  for  the 
bidden  inhabitants.  The  mimosas,  which  here  grow  to  the 
height  of  fifty  feet,  met  above  our  heads  and  made  a  roof 
against  the  sun.  Some  large  gray  apes,  startled  by  our  visit, 
leaped  with  wonderful  dexterity  from  tree  to  'ree,  I  found 
several  abandoned  fire-places  during  my  walk,  and  near  the 
shore  saw  many  footprints  in  the  soft  soil  The  forest  was 
quite  clear  of  underwood,  but  the  ground  was  cumbered  with 
the  trunks  of  dead  trees.     There  were  but  few  flowering  plants, 
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and  I  was  too  mach  intereated  in  the  search  for  the  ShiUoob 
to  examine  them. 

The  rais  finally  descried  the  huts  of  the  village  at  a  dis- 
tance,  near  the  extremity  of  the  island.  We  returned  to  the 
vessel,  and  were  about  putting  off  in  order  to  proceed  thither, 
when  a  large  body  of  men,  armed  with  spears,  appeared  in  the 
forest,  coming  towards  us  at  a  quick  pace.  The  rais,  who  had 
already  had  some  intercourse  with  these  people  and  knew  some« 
thing  of  their  habits,  advanced  alone  to  meet  them.  I  could 
see,  through  the  trees,  that  a  consultation  was  held,  and  short- 
ly, though  with  some  signs  of  doubt  and  hesitation,  about  a 
dozen  of  the  savages  advanced  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  vessel,  while  the  others  sat  down  on  the  ground,  still  hold* 
iiig  the  spears  in  their  hands.  The  rais  now  returned  to  the 
watcr^s  edge,  and  said  that  the  Shillooks  had  come  with  the 
intention  of  fighting,  but  he  had  informed  them  that  this  was  a 
visit  from  the  Sultanas  son,  who  came  to  see  them  as  a  friend, 
and  would  then  return  to  his  father^s  country.  Thereupon 
they  consented  to  speak  with  me,  and  I  might  venture  to  go 
on  shore.  I  landed  again,  with  Achmet,  and  walked  up  with 
the  rais  to  the  spot  where  the  men  were  seated.  The  shekh 
of  the  island,  a  tall,  handsome  man,  rose  to  greet  me,  by  touch- 
ing the  palm  of  his  right  hand  to  mine  and  then  raising  it  to 
his  forehead.  I  made  a  like  salutation,  after  which  he  sat 
down.  The  vizier  (as  he  called  himself),  an  old  man  exces* 
sively  black  in  complexion,  then  advanced,  and  the  other  war- 
riors in  succession,  till  all  bad  saluted  me.  The  conversation 
was  carried  on  in  the  Arabic  jargon  of  Soudan,  which  the  shekh 
<ind  some  of  his  men  spoke  tolerably  well,  so  that  I  could  un- 
derstand the  most  of  what  was  said.     <'  Why  don't  you  bring 
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the  Sultan's  carpet  that  he  may  rest  ?"  said  the  shekh  to  one 
of  my  sailors.  The  carpet  and  pillows  were  immediately 
brought,  and  I  stretched  myself  out  in  front  of  the  shekh  and 
vizier,  who  sat  upon  a  fallen  tree,  while  the  others  squatted 
upon  the  groimd.  The  shekh  at  first  took  no  part  in  the  con- 
versatioUi  but  sat  looking  at  me  steadily,  from  under  his  heavy 
eyebrows.  Our  negotiations  were  conducted  in  genuine  diplo- 
matic style.  Whenever  His  Majesty  of  the  Shillooks  had  any 
thing  to  say,  he  mentioned  it  to  his  vizier,  who  addressed  Aoh- 
met,  my  vizier,  who  communicated  it  to  me,  the  Sultan.  The 
spectators  observed  the  most  profound  silence,  and  nothing 
could  surpass  the  gravity  and  solemnity  of  the  sceue. 

In  the  mean  time  the  other  warriors  had  come  up  and  taken 
their  seats  around  us,  each  one  greeting  me  before  he  sat  down, 
with  ^^  oiff-iooto-toobba  /  ^^  (probably  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic 
*  mar-habba  ?  "  "  how  d'ye  do  ?  ")  The  vizier,  addressing  me 
through  Aohmet,  said :  "  Tell  us  what  you  want ;  if  you  oome 
to  fight,  we  are  ready  for  you."  I  assured  the  shekh  through 
him  that  I  came  as  a  friend,  and  had  no  intention  of  molesting 
them,  but  he  was  not  satisfied,  and  repeated  three  or  four 
times,  drawing  a  mark  between  us  on  the  ground  :  ^'  if  you  are 
really  friends,  we  will  be  friends  with  you ;  but  if  you  are  not 
we  are  ready  to  fight  you."  Achmet  at  last  swore  by  the  Pro 
phet  Mohammed,  and  by  the  wisdom  of  Allah,  that  we  had  come 
in  peace ;  that  the  Sultan  wished  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  would 
then  return  home.  At  the  request  of  the  rais  we  had  come  on 
sliore  unarmed,  but  it  had  not  the  anticipated  effect.  ^<  Why 
have  you  no  arms  ?  "  said  the  shekh ;  "  are  you  afraid  of  us  ? '' 
I  told  him  that  it  was  in  order  to  show  that  I  had  no  hostile 
intentions,  but  the  people  seemed  to  consider  it  as  mark  of 
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either  treachery  or  fear.  I  brought  some  tobaooo  with  me, 
which  I  gave  to  the  shekh,  bat  he  received  it  coldly,  and  said : 
*'  Where  is  the  dress  which  the  Saltan  has  brought  for  me  ? " 
This  reminded  me  that  I  had  entirely  neglected  to  provide 
myself  in  Khartoum  with  muslin  and  calico,  for  presents.  I 
remedied  the  deficiency,  however,  by  going  on  board  and  taking 
one  of  my  shirts  and  a  silk  handkerchief,  as  well  as  some  beads 
and  ear-rings  for  the  wives  of  the  two  dignitaries.  Achmet 
added  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  Turkish  drawers,  and  brought  a 
fresh  supply  of  tobacco  for  the  warriors.  The  shekh  took  the 
presents  with  evident  gratification,  and  then  came  the  work  of 
clothing  him.  He  was  entirely  at  a  loss  how  to  put  on  the 
garments,  but  Achmet  and  the  rais  unwound  the  cotton  cloth 
from  his  loins,  stuck  his  legs  into  the  drawers,  his  arms  into 
the  shirt- sleeves,  and  tied  the  handkerchief  about  his  head. 
Once  clothed,  he  gave  no  more  attention  to  his  garments,  but 
wore  them  with  as  much  nonchalance  as  if  he  had  never  pos- 
sessed a  scantier  costume.  The  vizier,  who  had  shown  mani- 
fest ill-humor  at  being  passed  by,  was  quieted  by  the  present 
of  a  shirt,  which  was  put  upon  his  shoulders  in  like  manner. 
He  gave  me  his  name  as  Adjeb-Seedoo  (^'  He  pleases  his  Mas- 
ter^'), a  most  appropriate  name  for  a  vizier.  The  shekh's 
name,  Ahd-en-noor  ("the  Slave  of  Light"),  was  hardly  so 
befitting,  for  he  was  remarkably  dark.  I  was  much  amused  at 
my  servant  Ali,  who  had  shown  great  terror  on  the  first  ap* 
pearance  of  the  savages.  He  had  already  become  so  familiar, 
that  when  the  shekh  did  not  seem  to  understand  the  use  of 
the  beads  and  ear-rings,  Ali  pinched  his  ears  very  significantly, 
%nd  took  hold  of  his  neck  to  show  how  they  must  be  worn. 
By  this  time  coffee  had  been  prepared  and  was  brought  to 
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chem.  But  tbey  had  been  so  accostomed  to  inhomanitj  and 
deception  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  that  they  still  mifitmsted 
us  and  no  one  would  drink,  for  fear  that  it  contained  poison. 
To  quiet  them,  therefore,  I  drank  a  cup  first,  after  which  thej 
took  it  readily,  but  many  of  them,  who  then  tasted  coffee  for 
the  first  time,  did  not  seem  to  relish  it.  A  drove  of  sheep 
happening  to  pass  by,  the  shekh  ordered  one  of  the  rams  to  be 
caught  and  put  on  board  the  vessel,  for  the  Sultan's  dinner. 
The  men  soon  began  to  demand  tobacco,  clothes,  and  varioufl 
other  things,  and  grew  so  importunate  that  Achmet  became 
alarmed,  and  even  the  rais,  who  was  a  man  of  some  courage, 
seemed  a  little  uneasy.  I  thought  it  time  to  give  a  change  to 
affairs,  and  therefore  rose  and  told  the  shekh  I  was  ready  to 
risit  his  village.  We  had  intended  returning  on  board  and 
sailing  to  the  place,  which  was  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  it»land,  about  a  mile  distant,  but  reflecting  that  this  might 
occasion  mistrust,  and  that  the  best  way  of  avoiding  danger  is 
to  appear  unconscious  of  it,  I  called  Achmet  and  the  r^s  to 
accompany  me  on  foot.  While  these  things  were  transpiring, 
a  number  of  other  Shillooks  had  arrived,  so  that  there  were 
now  upwards  of  fifty.  All  were  armed — the  most  of  them 
with  iron-pointed  spears,  some  with  clubs,  and  some  with  long 
poles,  having  knobs  of  hard  wood  on  the  end.  They  were  all 
tall,  strong,  stately  people,  not  more  than  two  or  three  under 
six  feet  in  height,  while  the  most  of  them  were  three  or  four 
inches  over  that  standard.  Some  had  a  piece  of  rough  cotton 
cloth  tied  around  the  waist  or  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  but 
the  most  of  them  were  entirely  naked.  Their  figures  were 
large  and  muscular,  but  not  symmetrical,  nor  was  there  the 
least  grace  in  their  movements.     Their  faces  resembled  a  orosf 
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between  the  Negro  of  Guinea  and  the  North  American  In- 
dian, haying  the  high  oheek  bones,  the  narrow  forehead  and 
pointed  head  of  the  latter,  with  the  flat  nose  and  projecting 
lips  of  the  former.  Their  teeth  were  so  long  as  to  appear  like 
tnsks,  and  in  most  of  them  one  or  two  front  teeth  were  want- 
ing, which  gave  their  faces  a  wolfish  expression.  Their  eyes 
were  small  and  had  an  inflamed  look,  which  might  have  been 
occasioned  bj  the  damp  exhalations  of  the  soil  on  which  they 
slept  Every  one  wore  an  armlet  above  the  elbow,  either  a 
segment  of  an  elephant's  task,  or  a  thick  ring  of  plaited  hippo- 
potamus hide.  The  most  of  them  had  a  string  of  glass  beads 
around  the  neck,  and  the  shekh  wore  a  necklace  of  the  large 
white  variety,  called  "  pigeon  eggs  "  by  the  traders  on  the 
White  Nile.  They  had  no  beards,  and  their  hair  was  seared 
or  plucked  out  on  the  forehead  and  temples,  leaving  only  a 
circular  crown  of  crisp  wool  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Some 
had  rubbed  their  faces  and  heads  with  red  ashes,  which  impart- 
ed a  livid,  ghastly  effect  to  their  black  skins. 

The  shekh  marched  ahead,  in  his  white  garments  and  flut- 
tering head-dress,  followed  by  the  warriors,  each  carrying  his 
long  spear  erect  in  his  hand.  We  walked  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  I  was  so  careful  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  fear  that 
I  never  once  looked  behind,  to  see  whether  the  vessel  was  fol- 
lowing us.  A  violent  dispute  arose  among  some  of  the  men  in 
front,  and  from  their  frequent  glances  towards  us,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  we  were  in  some  way  connected  with  the  conversa- 
tion. I  did  not  feel  quite  at  ease  till  the  matter  was  referred 
to  the  shekh,  who  decided  it  in  a  way  that  silenced  the  men,  if 
it  did  not  satisfy  them.  As  we  approached  the  village,  good- 
humor   was  restored,  and  their  demeanor  towards  us  was 

15 
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thenceforth  more  friendly.  They  looked  at  me  witn  curiositj, 
bat  without  ill-will,  and  I  could  see  that  my  dress  interested 
them  much  more  than  my  person.  Finally  we  reached  the 
village,  which  contained  about  one  hundred  tokuls  of  straw, 
built  in  a  circular  form,  with  conical  roofs.  They  were  arrang- 
ed so  as  to  inclose  a  space  in  the  centre,  which  was  evidently 
intended  as  a  fold  for  their  sheep,  as  it  was  further  protected 
by  a  fence  of  thorns.  Guards  were  stationed  at  intervals  of 
about  twenty  yards,  along  the  side  fronting  the  river,  each 
leaning  back  against  his  spear,  with  one  of  his  legs  drawn  up, 
so  that  the  foot  rested  against  the  opposite  knee.  At  the 
principal  entrance  of  the  village,  opposite  which  I  cotinted 
twenty-seven  canoes  drawn  up  against  the  shore,  we  made  halt, 
and  the  shckh  ordered  a  scat  to  be  brought  An  angareh^  the 
frame  of  which  was  covered  with  a  net- work  of  hippopotamus 
thongs,  was  placed  in  the  shade  of  a  majestic  mimosa  tree,  and 
the  shekh  and  I  took  our  seats.  Another  angareb  was  brought 
and  placed  behind  us,  for  our  respective  viziers.  The  warriors 
all  laid  aside  their  spears  and  sat  on  the  ground,  forming  a 
semicircle  in  front  of  us.  A  swarm  of  naked  boys,  from  eighl 
to  twelve  years  of  age,  crept  dodging  behind  the  trees  till  they 
reached  a  convenient  place  in  the  rear,  where  they  watched  me 
curiously,  but  drew  back  in  alarm  whenever  I  turned  my  head. 
The  village  was  entirely  deserted  of  its  inhabitants,  every  one 
having  come  to  behold  the  strange  Sultan.  The  females  kept 
at  a  distance  at  first,  but  gradually  a  few  were  so  far  overcome 
by  their  curiosity  that  they  approached  near  enough  for  me  to 
observe  them  closely.  They  were  nude,  except  a  small  piece 
of  sheepskin  around  the  loins,  and  in  their  forms  were  not  very 
easy  to  distinguish  from  th)  men,  having  fiat,  masculine  breasts 
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and  narrow  hipa.  They  were  from  five  feet  eight  inches  to  six 
feet  in  height  The  rai's  informed  me  that  the  Shillooks  fre- 
quently sell  their  women  and  children,  and  that  a  boy  or  girl 
san  be  bought  for  about  twenty  measures  of  dourra. 

After  undergoing  their  inspection  half  an  hour,  I  began  to 
get  tired  of  sitting  in  state,  and  had  my  pipe  brought  from  the 
boat.  I  saw  by  an  occasional  sidelong  glance  that  the  shekh 
watched  me,  but  I  smoked  carelessly  until  the  tobacco  was 
finished.  Some  of  the  men  were  already  regaling  themselves 
with  that  which  I  had  given  them.  They  had  pipes  with  im- 
mense globular  bowls  of  clay,  short,  thick  stems  of  reed,  and 
mouth-pieces  made  of  a  variety  of  wild  gourd,  with  a  long, 
pointed  neck.  A  handful  of  tobacco  was  placed  in  the  bowl 
and  two  or  three  coals  laid  upon  it,  after  which  the  orifice  was 
closed  with  clay.  The  vizier,  Adjeb-Seedoo,  who  had  some- 
thing of  the  Yankee  in  his  angular  features  and  the  shrewd 
wrinkles  about  the  comers  of  the  eyes,  chewed  the  tobacco  and 
squirted  out  the  saliva  between  his  teeth  in  the  true  Down- 
East  style.  I  bargained  for  his  pipe  at  two  piastres,  and  one 
of  the  ivory  arm-rings  at  five,  but  as  I  had  no  small  silver 
money  (the  only  coin  current  among  them),  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  the  former  article.  I  obtained,  however,  two  of  the 
arm-rings  of  hippopotamus  hide.  While  these  things  were  go- 
ing on,  the  shekh  who  had  been  observing  me  closely,  saw  the 
2hain  of  my  watch,  which  he  seized.  I  took  out  the  watch 
and  held  it  to  his  ear.  He  started  back  in  surprise,  and  told 
the  men  what  he  had  heard,  imitating  its  sound  in  a  most 
amusing  manner.  They  all  crowded  around  to  listen,  and 
from  their  looks  and  signs  seemed  to  think  the  case  contained 
some  bird  or  insect     I  therefore  opened  it,  and  showed  them 
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the  motion  of  the  balance-wbeel  and  of  the  hand  on  the  amiflei 
dial  of  the  face.  Their  astonishment  was  now  changed  to  awe 
and  they  looked  at  it  silently,  without  daring  to  touch  it 

I  profited  by  this  impression  to  make  a  move  for  starting, 
before  their  greed  for  presents  should  grow  into  a  resolve  to 
rob  us  by  force.  I  had  asked  the  sbekh  two  or  three  times  to 
have  a  cup  of  water  brought  for  me,  but  he  seemed  to  pay  no 
attention  to  the  request.  Soon,  however,  one  of  the  men 
brought  a  large  earthen  jar,  stopped  wit&  clay,  and  placed  it 
at  my  feet.  Thereupon  the  shekh  turned  to  me,  saying: 
"  There  is  plenty  of  water  in  the  river,  and  here  I  give  you 
honey  to  mix  with  if  The  jar  was  taken  on  board,  and  con 
tained,  in  fact,  nearly  a  gallon  of  wild  honey,  which  had  a  rich, 
aromatic  taste,  like  the  odor  of  the  mimosa  flowers.  The  trad- 
ing-vessels on  the  White  Nile  purchase  this  honey,  but  as  the 
natives,  in  their  hatred  of  the  Turks,  frequently  mix  with  it 
the  juice  of  poisonous  plants,  they  are  obliged  to  taste  it  them- 
selves before  they  can  sell  it.  I  did  not  require  this  proof  at 
their  hands,  preferring  to  trust  them  unreservedly,  at  least  in 
my  demeanor.  Trust  always  begets  a  kindred  trust,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  my  safety  among  those  savages  was  owing 
to  my  having  adopted  this  course  of  conduct. 

I  went  on  board  to  get  the  money  for  the  arm-rings,  and 
after  Achmet  had  paid  the  men,  directed  him  and  the  rai's  to 
return.  Several  of  the  Shillooks  followed,  offering  articles  for 
sale,  and  the  vizier,  who  had  waded  out,  holding  up  his  new 
shirt  Eo  that  it  might  not  be  wet,  climbed  upon  the  gunwale 
of  the  boat  and  peered  into  the  cabin.  I  changed  my  position 
80  as  to  stand  between  him  and  the  door,  gave  him  two  onions 
which  he  saw  on  deck  and  had  an  appetite  for,  and  horriod 
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kim  amy.  The  shekb  tad  all  the  vaniorB  had  come  down  to 
the  shore,  bat  withont  their  speara,  and  were  seated  on  the 
ground,  holding  a  eonsoltation.  By  this  time,  howev^,  the 
nie  was  at  the  helm,  and  the  sailors  had  begna  to  shove  the 
bow  of  my  boat  into  the  stream.  I  called  oat :  "  0  Shekh 
Abd-eiMioor  I "  in  a  familiar  naj,  and  waved  my  hand  as  a 
token  of  parting.  He  rose,  retomed  the  salnte,  made  a  ges- 
ture to  his  men,  and  they  all  vent  slowly  back  to  the  village. 
As  we  were  leaving,  the  sailors  informed  me  that  one  of  the 
Shillooka,  who  had  come  down  to  the  boat  while  I  was  seated 
with  the  sbekh  on  shore,  took  a  fancy  to  the  fat  black  slave 
who  cooks  for  them,  and  expressed  his  determination  to  take 
h«r.  They  told  him  she  was  one  of  the  Saltan's  wires,  and 
that  as  His  Majeslj  was  now  the  shekh's  frJead,  he  dare  not 
touch  her.  "  Ob,"  said  the  Shillook,  "  if  she  is  the  Sultan's 
wife,  that  is  enough ;"  and  he  immediately  retomed  to  the 
shore.  I  forgave  the  impertinence  of  the  sailors  in  passii^  off 
such  a  hideous  creature  as  on*  of  my  wives,  in  consideration 
of  the  adroilnesB  with  which  they  avoided  what  might  have 
been  a  serioos  difficulty. 

The  Shillooka  have  not  the  appearance  of  men  who  an 
naturally  malicious.  The  selfish  impudence  witn  wnich  they 
demand  presents,  b  common  to  all  savage  tribes.  But  the 
Turks  and  even  the  European  merchants  who  take  part  in  the 
BUDual  trading  expeditions  up  the  river,  have  dealt  with  them 
in  Buch  a  shameful  manner  that  they  are  now  mistrustful  of  all 
strangers,  and  hence  it  is  unsafe  to  venture  among  them.  I 
tttrit-ute  the  friendly  character  of  my  interriew  with  them  as 
much  to  good  lock  as  to  good  managemrat.  The  rais  afters 
nrds  ioformed  me  that  if  the  shekh  had  not  been  satisfied 
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with  the  dress  I  gave  him,  he  would  certainly  have  attempted 
to  plunder  the  vessel  He  stated  that  the  Shillooks  are  in  the 
hahit  of  going  down  the  river  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Has- 
saniyehs,  sinking  their  boats  and  concealing  themselves  in  the 
woods  in  the  day-time,  while  by  night  they  venture  into  the 
villages  and  rob  tie  people  of  their  dourra,  for  which  they 
have  a  great  fondness.  They  cultivate  nothing  themselveSi 
and  their  only  employment  is  the  chase  of  the  elephant,  hippo- 
potamus and  other  wild  beasts.  All  the  region  east  of  the 
river  abounds  with  herds  of  elephants  and  giraffes,  but  I  was 
not  fortunate  enough  to  get  sight  of  them. 

Here  is  the  true  land  of  the  lotus,  and  the  Shillooks,  if  not 
the  htophagoi  of  the  Greeks,  are,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Chinese,  the  only  modern  eaters  of  the  plant.  I  was  too  late 
to  sec  it  in  blossom,  and  there  were  but  few  specimens  of  it 
among  these  islands ;  but  not  far  beyond  Aba  it  appears  in 
great  profusion,  and  both  the  seeds  and  roots  are  eaten  by  the 
natives.  Dr.  Knoblecher,  who  ate  it  frequently  during  his 
voyage,  informed  me  that  the  root  resembles  the  potato  in  con- 
sistence and  taste,  with  a  strong  flavor  of  celery.  These 
islands  are  inhabited  only  by  the  hunters  and  fishers  of  the 
tribe,  wuo  ali&ndon  them  in  summer,  when  they  are  complete, 
ly  covered  by  the  inundation.  At  lat.  12°,  or  about  thirty 
miles  south  of  Aba,  both  banks  of  the  river  are  cultivated,  and 
thence,  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles,  the  villages  are 
crowded  so  close  to  each  other  all  along  the  shores,  that  they 
almost  form  two  continuous  towns,  fronting  each  other.  This 
part  of  the  White  Nile  is  the  most  thickly  populated  region  in 
Africa,  and  perhaps  in  the  world,  China  alone  excepted.  The 
number  of  the  Shillooks  is  estimated  at  between  two  and  three 
millions,  or  equal  to  the  population  of  all  Egypt^ 
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As  we  weighed  anchor,  I  found  that  the  men  had  taken 
down  both  sails  and  shipped  the  oars  for  our  re  torn  to  Khar- 
toum. We  had  reached  the  southern  point  of  the  island,  in 
about  lat  12^  30^  north,  and  the  north-wind  was  still  blowing 
strongly.  The  rounded  tops  of  the  mimosa  forests  bent  south- 
ward as  they  tossed ;  the  flowery  arms  of  the  ambak-tre3s 
waved  to  the  south,  trailing  against  the  current,  and  my  heart 
sank  within  me  at  the  thought  of  retracing  my  steps.  Wa 
had  sailed  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  forty-eight  hours ; 
the  gateway  to  the  unknown  South  was  open,  and  it  seemed  a 
treason  against  Fortune  to  turn  my  face  towards  the  Mediter- 
ranean. "  Achmet ! "  said  I,  "  tell  the  men  to  set  the  trin" 
licct  uctsiiu.  WewillsailtotheBahrel-Ghazal"  The  Tlicban's 
face  became  ghastly  at  the  bare  idea.  "0  Master!''  hu  ex- 
claimed, "  are  you  not  satisfied  with  your  good  fortune  ?  We 
arc  now  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  earth,  and  if  we  go  furtber,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  return."  Rais  Abou-Hammed  declared 
that  he  had  kept  his  word,  and  that  he  should  now  return,  as 
it  had  been  agreed,  before  v;c  left  Khartoum.  I  knew  there 
was  certain  danger  in  going  further,  and  that  I  had  no  right  to 
violate  my  agreement  and  peril  others  as  well  as  myself;  but 
there  lay  the  great  river,  holding  in  his  lap,  to  tempt  me  on, 
i^Ios  of  brighter  bloom  and  spreading  out  shores  of  yet  richer 
foliage.  I  was  in  the  centre  of  the  Continent.  Beyond  mc 
all  was  strange  and  unknown,  and  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  was  less 
distant  than  the  Mediterranean,  which  I  left  not  three  months 
befure.  Why  not  push  on  and  attempt  to  grasp  the  Central 
African  secret  ?  The  fact  that  stronger,  braver  and  bolder 
men  had  failed,  was  one  lure  the  more.  Happily  for  me,  per- 
haps, my  object  on  commencing  the  voyage  had  been  rest  and 
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reoreatioD,  not  exploration.  Had  I  been  provided  with  the 
neceasary  means  and  scientific  appliances  for  making  such  aa 
attempt  useful,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  turn  back  st 
that  point. 

I  climbed  to  the  mast-head  and  looked  to  the  80uth|  where 
the  forest  archipelago,  divided  by  glittering  reaches  of  water, 
wove  its  labyrinth  in  the  distance.  I  thought  I  saw — ^but  it 
may  have  been  fancy — beyond  the  leafy  crown  of  the  farthest 
isles,  the  faint  blue  horizon  of  that  sea  of  water  and  grass, 
where  the  palm  again  appears  and  the  lotus  fringes  the  shorea 
A  few  hours  of  the  strong  north-wind,  now  blowing  in  oar 
faces,  would  have  token  me  there,  but  I  gave  myself  up  to 
Fate  and  a  pipe,  which  latter  immediately  suggested  to  me 
that  though  I  was  leaving  the  gorgeous  heart  of  Africa,  I  waa 
goizig  back  to  Civilization  and  Home. 
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CHAPTER    XX7II. 

THE      WHITE      NILE. 

Explorations  of  tbo  '^  hito  Nile—Dr.  Knoblechei^s  Vojige  in  1849-6<>->Tbe  Liaai 
of  the  Shillooks  and  Dlnkft^— Intorcoarae  with  tho  Natlres— Wild  Elepbanto  and 
Giraffes— The  Sobat  River— The  Country  of  Marshe*— The  Gazelle  Lake— The 
Naehrs— Interview  with  the  Chief  of  the  Kyk*— The  Zb!r  Country— Land  of  tb« 
Baris— The  Kafiids  3unnouDte<l— Arrival  at  Logwek,  in  Lat  4^  10'  North -Panora- 
ma from  Ml  Ln^ek— Sources  of  the  White  Nile— Character  of  the  Bari  Nation^ 
Return  of  the  Expedition— Fascination  of  the  NUeu 

Let  me  here  pause  a  moment,  at  the  turniDg-point  of  my  jour- 
ney,  and  cast  a  glance  up  the  grand  and  wonderful  vista  which 
the  White  Nile  opened  to  my  view.  The  exploration  of  this 
river  within  the  last  fifteen  years  constitutes  the  most  interest- 
ing chapter  in  the  annals  of  African  Discovery.  It  has  heen 
ascended  to  lat.  4^  north,  eight  degrees  of  latitude,  or  four 
hundred  and  eighty  geographical  miles — and  at  least  eight 
hundred  miles,  following  the  course  of  the  stream — ^beyond  the 
hhud  of  Aba.  Of  the  Europeans  who  at  different  times  ac- 
companied the  exploring  fleets  of  Mohammed  Ali  '^r  *he  an- 
nual trading  expeditious,  three  kept  journals  and  made  scien- 
tific observations,  and  two— D'Amaud  and  Werne — have  pub- 
lished accounts  of  the  voyage.      Werners  book,  however,  ifl 

15^ 
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taken  up  with  peevish  comments  on  the  conduct  of  D^Amaad 
and  Saba  tier,  and  the  report  of  the  former,  as  I  learned  firom 
Dr.  Enoblecher  himself,  is  incorrect  in  many  particulara 
The  most  satisfactory  acsount  is  that  of  Dr.  Enoblecher,  who 
ascended  about  fifty  miles  beyond  the  point  reached  by  pre- 
vious expeditions.  During  my  stay  in  Khartoum,  I  received 
from  him  full  particulars  of  his  adventures,  and  was  allowed 
to  inspect  his  journals  and  sketch-books.  His  reports  are  ex« 
ceedingly  curious  and  interesting,  and  I  herewith  present  a 
brief  outline  of  them. 

Dr.  Enoblecher  was  specially  educated,  iii  the  Propaganda 
at  Rome,  as  a  missionary  for  Central  Africa.  After  studying 
the  Arabic  language  for  a  year  in  Syria,  he  proceeded  to 
Ehartoum,  where  a  Catholic  Mission  had  already  been  estab- 
lished. There,  however,  the  Mission  found  its  sphere  of  ope- 
rations circumscribed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  government,  as  all 
attempts  to  make  proselytes  of  Mussalmen  are  forbidden,  and 
the  highest  ambition  of  the  slaves  who  are  brought  from  the 
interior  is  to  be  considered  faithful  followers  of  the  Prophet. 
Dr.  Enoblecher  was  therefore  directed  to  accompany  the  an- 
nual trading  expedition  up  the  White  Nile,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  practicability  of  establishing  a  missionary  sta- 
tion among  some  of  the  native  negro  tribes  near  the  Equator. 
He  experienced  much  difficulty  at  the  outset,  on  account  of  the 
jealousy  of  the  Egyptian  traders,  who  find  the  company  of  a 
European  a  restraint  upon  their  violent  and  lawless  practices, 
but  through  the  influence  of  the  Pasha,  who  was  at  last 
brought  to  give  his  consent,  the  missionaries  secured  a  place  in 
the  expedition,  and  on  the  13th  of  November,  1849,  set  sail 
from  Ehartoum     There  were  seven  vessels  in  the  flotilla,  and 
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that  of  Dr.  Eu[ioblecIier,  thougli  the  smallest,  proved  to  be  the 
best  sailer  and  usually  kept  the  lead.  He  had  ou  board  a 
faithful  and  experienced  Nubian  pilot,  named  Sulcyman  Abou- 
Zeid, 

After  fourteen  days'  sailing,  the  expedition  passed  the 
islands  of  the  Shillooks  and  reached  that  part  of  the  river 
where  the  banks  are  covered  with  continuous  villages.  The 
number  of  these  is  estimated  at  seven  thousand.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  their  circular  tokuls  of  mud  and  reeds  are  pre- 
cisely similar  in  form  and  construction  to  those  of  the  tribes 
on  the  Niger  and  Senegal  Rivers,  with  whom  the  Shillooks 
have  no  communication,  and  from  whom  they  differ  in  lan- 
guage, appearance  and  character.  While  threading  the  mazes 
of  the  archipelago,  a  violent  whirlwind  passed  over  the  river 
and  completely  dismasted  one  of  the  boats.  Beyond  the 
islands  the  river  expands  so  that  the  marshy  shores  are  barely 
visible  in  some  places.  The  lotus  grows  abundantly  in  the 
shallows,  and  the  appearance  of  the  thousands  of  snowy  blos- 
soms as  they  flash  oi)en  at  sunrise,  is  described  as  a  scene  of 
vegetable  pomp  and  splendor,  which  can  be  witnessed  in  no 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  forests  of  soDt  trees  which  cover 
the  islands  give  place  to  doum-palms  and  immense  tamurindn, 
and  beyond  lat.  10^,  in  the  land  of  the  Dinkas,  the  beautiful 
dhclleb-palm  is  first  seen.  It  has  a  tall,  graceful  trunk,  thick 
in  the  middle,  but  tapering  towards  the  top  and  bottom,  and  a 
rich  crown  of  large,  fan  like  leaves. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  November  the  expedition  succeeded, 
after  some  difficulty,  in  establishing  an  intercourse  with  the  Din- 
kas and  Shillooks,  who  inhabited  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river. 
The  latter  in  consideration  of  some  colored  glass  beads,  fur- 
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niBhed  a  numbor  of  oxen  for  provisiona  Dr.  KnoUeoher  A^ 
■oribed  their  ranning,  when  they  drove  the  cattle  together,  ta 
resembling  that  of  the  gazelle ;  they  leap  high  into  the  air^ 
drawing  up  their  long  legs  as  they  rise,  and  clear  the  ground 
at  a  most  astonishmg  speed.  The  next  day  the  vessels  readi* 
ed  a  large  town  called  Yav,  where  the  people  received  them 
without  the  least  appearance  of  fear,  and  brought  quantities  of 
elephants'  tusks  to  trade  for  beads.  Herds  of  wild  elephants 
and  giraffes  were  now  frequently  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  riveri 
and  the  former  sometimes  threw  up  their  trunks  and  spirted 
water  into  the  air  when  they  saw  the  vessels.  Numbers  of 
white  herons  were  perched  composedly  upon  their  backs  and 
heads.  The  giraffes,  as  they  gazed  with  wonder  at  the  fleet, 
lifted  their  heads  quite  above  the  tops  of  the  mimosa  trees. 
On  the  second  of  December,  the  expedition  passed  the  mouth 
of  the  Sobat  Kiver,  the  only  tributary  stream  which  comes  to 
the  White  Nile  from  the  east.  Its  source  is  supposed  to  be  in 
the  country  of  the  Gallas,  south  of  the  kingdom  of  Shoa.  Ita 
breadth,  at  its  entrance  into  the  Nile,  is  six  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  Weme,  who  ascended  it  about  eighty  miles,  with  D'Ar* 
naud's  expedition,  states  that  its  shores  are  higher  than  those 
of  the  Nile,  and  that  the  surface  of  the  country  became  more 
elevated  as  he  ascended,  whence  he  infers  that  the  White  Nile, 
as  far  as  it  has  been  explored,  flows  in  a  depressed  basin  of  the 
table-land  of  Central  Africa. 

From  lat.  9°  26^  to  6°  50^  N.  there  is  a  complete  change  in 
the  scenery.  The  magnificent  forests  disappear,  and  the  shores 
become  marshy  and  unhealthy,  covered  with  tall  grass,  whose 
prickly  stalks  render  landing  difficult,  and  embarrass  the  navi- 
gation of  the  shallows.     The  air  is  heavy  with  noxious  miaa^ 
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mas  and  filled  with  countless  swarms  of  gnats  and  mosqaitoefl. 
The  water  of  the  river  is  partially  stagnant,  and  green  with 
vegetable  matter,  occasioning  serious  disorders  to  those  who 
drmk  it.  Dr.  Knoblecher  clarified  it  bj  means  of  alum,  and 
escaped  with  a  sore  mouth«  In  order  to  sleep,  however,  he 
was  obliged  to  wear  thick  gloves  and  muffle  up  his  face,  almost 
to  suffocation.  The  Bohr  el-Cfhazal^  or  Gazelle  Lake,  lies  in 
lat.  9^  16^  N.  It  is  thus  named  from  the  Gazelle  River,  which 
fiows  into  it  on  the  western  side,  and  which  has  never  yet  been 
explored.  Its  depth  is  about  nine  feet,  but  the  reeds  and 
water-plants  with  which  it  is  filled  reach  to  the  surface,  and 
render  the  navigation  difficult.  Its  shores  are  inhabited  by 
the  Nuchr  negroes,  a  stupid,  imbruted  race,  many  of  whom  are 
fre(][uently  carried  ofi"  by  the  traders  and  sold  as  slaves.  Foi 
this  reason  it  is  now  very  difficult  to  procure  elephants'  teeth 
from  them. 

After  leaving  the  Gazelle  Lake,  the  course  of  the  White 
Nile  becomes  exceedingly  tortuous,  and  its  current  sluggish. 
Innumerable  estuaries,  or  blind  channels,  which  lose  themselves 
among  the  reeds,  perplexed  the  pilots,  and  delayed  the  pro- 
gress of  the  expedition.  The  land  of  the  Kyks  succeeded  to 
that  of  the  Nuchrs,  which  terminated  about  the  eighth  parallel 
of  latitude.  The  former  are  a  race  of  herdsmen,  who  have 
great  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Dr.  Knoblecher  founa 
them  exceedingly  shy,  on  account  of  the  threats  of  one  of 
their  kogiurSy  or  soothsayers,  who  had  warned  them  against 
holding  any  intercourse  with  the  traders.  On  the  twenty-seo- 
3nd  of  December  they  reached  the  village  of  Angwen,  where 
the  King  of  the  Kyks  resided.  The  monarch  received  them 
with  great  kindness,  and  paid  distinguished  homage  to  Padre 
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Angcio  Vinco,  Dr.  Knoblechcr's  companion,  whom,  on  aooooDt 
of  his  spectacles  and  gray  beard,  he  took  to  be  a  magician 
He  begged  the  Padre  to  grant  him  four  favors,  viz : — abun- 
dance of  children ;  the  death  of  the  enemy  who  had  slain  his 
father ;  victory  in  all  his  fights,  and  a  cure  for  the  wound  in 
his  head.  The  latter  gift  was  easily  bestowed,  by  means  of  a 
plaster,  but  he  was  not  satisfied  until  an  imago  of  the  Virgin 
had  been  hung  around  his  neck. 

South  of  the  Kyks  dwell  the  Elliabs,  who  are  less  timid 
than  the  southern  tribes,  because  they  come  less  frequently  in* 
to  contact  with  the  traders.  In  their  country  the  White  Nile 
divides  into  two  branches,  and  here  the  expedition  separated, 
each  division  taking  a  different  chanueL  The  water  was  so  low 
that  the  vessels  stuck  fast  in  the  mud,  but  were  relieved  by  the 
friendly  natives,  who  dragged  them  through  the  shallows  by 
means  of  long  tow-ropes.  For  this  service  they  were  paid  in 
glass  beads.  The  further  the  vessels  went  into  regions  where 
intercourse  with  the  Egyptian  traders  is  rare,  and  therefore 
fewer  outrages  are  perpetrated,  the  more  friendly,  confiding 
and  unconcerned  was  the  behavior  of  the  natives. 

On  the  thirty-first  of  December  the  expedition  reached  the 
country  of  the  Zhirs.  The  people  came  down  to  the  water's 
edge  to  greet  them,  the  women  clapping  their  hands  and  sing- 
ing a  song  of  welcome.  On  the  second  of  January,  1850,  Dr. 
Knoblecher  saw  in  the  south-east  the  granite  mountain  of 
Nierkanyi,  which  lies  in  the  Bari  country,  in  about  the  fifth 
degree  of  north  latitude.  It  was  the  first  elevation  he  had 
seen  since  leaving  Djebel  Defafangh,  in  the  country  of  the 
Dinkas,  in  lat.  10°  35^.  All  the  intervening  space  is  a  vast 
fiavannah,  interspersed  with  reedy  swamps  of  stagnant  waten 


PVhe  Zhirs  ovn  numorom  flocks  abd  horda,  aad  oultirate  largs 
Pflslda  of  Bosaui'  uid  dourra,  Thoy  arc  vory  superior  tu  tha 
Nuchrg  uid  Kyks  in  stature,  symmetry  of  form  and  Ibeir  iiiau> 
itera  toward  atraugcro.  In  all  these  trit)ca,  the  tucu  go  culirc* 
I  ly  naked,  wLile  tbe  women  wear  a  nairov  girdlo  of  ahecpskiri 
PirouDd  tha  loins.  Dr.  Rnobleclior,  however,  ooufirmcd  tlie 
Pttittotuent  of  Wemo  na  to  the  modesty  of  their  dcmcauor  and 
Htbc  erideiit  moralitjr  uf  their  dnucstic  lifir. 

After  leaving  thu  Zhirs  tlie  expediticn  entered  the  oonutr; 
P^f  the  Barla,  and  on  the  fourloenth  of  January  reached  the 
mpidi  of  the  White  Nile,  at  the  island  of  T-wnker,  in  4^  49'  N. 
whis  was  the  fnrthcst  point  i«achod  by  all  previous  expeditions, 
f  found  it  impossible  to  idTancc  farther  with  their  rea- 
Tbo  Nubian  pilot,  8uh:yman  Abon-Zeid,  determined  to 
e  the  att(^mpt,  and  on  the  following  day,  aided  by  a  etrong 
iriud,  siemmed  the  rapid  and  reached  ibc  broad,  Uko-liko 
le  of  riverabovo  it.  Continuing  his  voyage,  Dr.  Knohinoh* 
f  sailed  sixlcon  miles  further,  to  the  llori  village  of  Tokiman. 
The  country  w:u<  exceedingly  rieb  and  beautiful,  abounding  in 
ind  deiiM-ly  peopled.     The  eurrunt  of  tlie  rivor  was  mora 
rapid,  its  water*  purvr,  anil  tho  aJr  aocuod  In  have  entinly  lost 
I  dcprtmaing  niiuamatic  exhataltoos  of  the  re^ODS  (nrther 
Ihortk     The    inhabitants  of  Tokiniivn  sbowed  great  asioniili- 
Ifeimt  at  the  aigbt  of  the  vessels  and  their  white  ooonpants 
{Nothing,  howover,  affuet«d  them  so  much  as  the  lonn  of  a  har- 
monica, played  by  Dr.  KnobloKhcr,     Many  of  the  people  ahc-d 
Ibart  nf  ddi^'bt,  and  tho  ubid"  offered  the  sovenagnty  vt  hii 
llriltt  in  exchange  for  the  wonderful  inslnuueut. 

On  (be  HixtMDth,  the  expedition  reached  the  village  of 
tiOgwek,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  aolilory  ^nnile  peakf 
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about  six  hunared  feet  high,  which  stands  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nile.  It  is  in  lat.  4^  10^  N.,  and  this  is  the  most  soathem 
point  which  has  yet  been  reached  on  the  White  Nile.  Dr. 
Knoblecher  ascended  the  mountain,  which  commanded  a  view 
of  almost  the  entire  Bari  country.  Towards  the  south-west 
the  river  wound  out  of  sight  between  the  mountains  Rego  and 
Kidi,  near  which  is  the  mountain  of  Kereg,  containing  rich 
iron  mines  which  are  worked  by  the  natives.  Towards  the 
south,  on  the  very  verge  of  the  horizon,  rose  a  long  range  of 
hills,  whose  forms  could  not  Be  observed  with  exactness,  owing 
to  the  great  distance.  Beyond  the  Logwaya  range,  which  ap« 
peared  in  the  east,  dwell  the  Berri  tribes,  whose  language  is 
distinct  from  the  Baris,  and  who  are  neighbors  of  the  Gallas-^ 
that  warlike  race,  whose  domain  extends  from  Abyssinia  to  the 
wilds  of  Mozambique,  aloDg  the  great  central  plateau  of  Unia* 
mesi.  The  natives  of  Logwek  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the 
country  to  the  south.  The  farthest  mountain-range  was  prob- 
ably under  the  parallel  of  lat.  3°  N.,  so  that  the  White  Nile 
has  now  been  traced  nearly  to  the  Equator.  At  Logwek,  it 
was  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  and  from  five  to 
eight  feet  deep,  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Knoblecher's  visit,  which 
was  during  the  dry  season.  Such  an  abundance  of  water 
allows  us  to  estimate  with  tolerable  certainty  the  distance  to 
its  unknown  sources,  which  must  undoubtedly  lie  beyond  the 
Equator. 

The  great  snow  mountain  of  Kilimandjarc^,  discovered  in 
1850  by  Dr.  Krapf,  the  German  missionary,  on  his  journey 
inland  from  Mombas,  on  the  coast  of  Zanzibar,  has  been  loca- 
ted by  geographers  in  lat.  3°  S.  It  is  therefore  most  probable 
that  the  source  of  the  White  Nile  will  be  found  in  the  range 
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of  mountainSy  of  which  Kilimandjard  is  the  orowning  apex. 
The  geographer  Berghaus,  in  a  long  and  labored  article,  en* 
deavors  to  prove  that  the  Gazelle  Kiyer  is  the  true  Nile,  and 
makes  it  rLse  in  the  great  lake  N'Yassi,  in  lat  13^.  S.  Dr. 
Knoblecher,  however,  who  examined  the  Bahr  el-Ghazal  at  its 
mouth,  says  it  is  an  unimportant  stream,  with  a  scarcely  per- 
ceptible current  He  considers  the  White  Nile  as  being,  be- 
yond all  question,  the  true  river.  He  also  informed  me,  that, 
while  at  Logwek,  some  of  the  natives  spoke  of  people  white 
like  himself,  who  lived  far  towards  the  south.  I  do  not  be* 
lieve  in  the  fable  of  a  white  civilized  race  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  and  consider  this  rather  as  referring  to  the  Portuguese 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  reports  of  which 
would  readily  be  carried  inland,  from  one  tribe  to  another. 
Dr.  Knoblccher  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  exploring  expedition 
from  Khartoum  will  be  successful ;  that  the  traveller  must  first 
stop  in  the  Bari  country  long  enough  to  gain  some  knowledge 
of  its  people,  and  then,  with  a  company  of  the  natives  as  his 
attendants,  make  that  his  starting  point 

The  shortness  of  Dr.  Knoblecher's  stay  among  the  Baris 
did  not  permit  him  to  obtain  much  information  concerning 
theuL  They  appeared  to  be  worshippers  of  trees,  like  the 
Dinkas  and  ShiUooks,  but  to  have  a  glimmering  idea  of  the 
future  existence  of  the  souL  They  are  brave  and  fearless  in 
their  demeanor,  yet  cheerful,  good-natured  and  affectionate 
towards  each  other.  Weme  frequently  observed  the  men 
walking  along  the  shore  with  their  arms  around  each  other^s 
•tecks.  They  are  even  more  colossal  in  their  stature  than  the 
ShiUooks,  many  of  them  reaching  a  height  of  seven  feet 
Their  forms  are  well-knit,  symmetrical,  and   indicate  great 
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strength  and  activity.  In  smelting  and  working  up  tbo  iroD 
ore  of  Mount  Kcreg  tliej  sliow  a  remarkable  skill  Many  of 
the  spears  in  Dr.  KnoblecLcr^s  possession  are  as  elegantly 
formed  and  as  admirably  tempered  as  if  they  had  come  from 
the  hands  of  a  European  blacksmitL  They  also  have  war* 
clubs  of  ebony,  which  are  nearly  as  hard  and  heavy  as  iron. 
One  end  is  of  a  sloping,  oval  form,  and  the  other  sharp,  and 
they  are  said  to  throw  them  a  distance  of  fifty  or  a  hundred 
yards  with  such  precision  that  the  sharp  point  strikes  firsjb  and 
toe  club  passes  through  the  body  like  a  lance  I  have  in  my 
possession  some  of  these  clubs,  which  were  presented  to  mo  by 
Dr.  Knoblechcr. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  January  the  expedition  left  Logwck 
on  its  return  to  Khartoum,  the  traders  having  procured  all  the 
ivory  which  the  natives  had  collected  since  the  previous  year. 
The  Missionaries  were  prevented  from  accomplishing  their  ob- 
ject by  the  jealousy  of  the  traders,  who  persuaded  the  Bari 
chiefs  that  they  were  magicians,  and  that  if  they  were  allowed 
to  remain,  they  would  bewitch  the  countr}^,  prevent  the  rains 
from  falling  and  destroy  the  crops  of  dourra.  In  consequence 
of  these  reports  the  chiefs  and  people,  who  had  been  on  the 
most  friendly  terms  with  Dr.  Knoblecher  and  Padre  Angelo, 
suddenly  became  shy  and  suspicious,  and  refused  to  allow  the 
latter  to  take  up  their  residence  among  them.  The  design  of 
the  mission  was  thus  frustrated,  and  the  Vicar  returned  with 
the  expedition  to  Khaitoum.  He  designed  leaving  for  the 
Bari  country  in  November,  1852,  but  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment* no  account  has  been  received  of  ilie  tulfilnientof  his  plans. 

The  pictures  which  these  recent  explorations  present  to  us, 

•July,  1864. 
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add  to  the  stately  and  sublime  associations  with  which  the 
Nile  is  invested,  and  that  miraculous  flood  will  lose  nothing  of 
his  interest  when  the  mystery  which  veils  his  origin  shall  bo 
finally  dispelled.  Although  in  standing  upon  the  threshold 
of  his  vast  central  realms,  I  felt  that  I  had  realized  a  portion 
of  my  dream,  I  could  not  turn  away  from  the  vision  of  those 
untrodden  solitudes,  crowned  by  the  flashing  snows  of  Eili 
mandjaru,  the  monarch  of  A&ican  mount;>.in8,  without  a  keen 
pang  of  regret.  Since  Columbus  first  looked  upon  San  Sal- 
vador, the  Earth  has  but  one  emotion  of  triumph  left  in  her 
bestowal — and  that  she  reserves  for  him  who  shall  first  drink 
from  the  fountains  of  the  White  Nile,  under  the  snow-fields 
of  Kilimandjar6. 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

BB      HASSANIYEH      ARABS. 

We  leave  tbe  Islands  of  the  ShiUooks— Tropical  Jangles— A  Whim  and  ita  Ounsaqi 
cea-Lainof  Wild  Beasts — Arrival  among  tbe  HassaniyeLs— A  Village — ^Tbe  Wo> 
man  and  the  Saltan — A  Dance  of  Salutation — My  Arab  Sailor — A  Swarthy  deopir 
tra— Salutation  of  tbo  Saint— Miracaloas  Fishing— Night  View  of  a  Hassaniyeb  Yil> 
Uige— Wad  Shdllayeh— A  Sbekh's  Residence— An  Ebony  Cherub— Tbe  Cook  At* 
tempts  Suicide — Evening  Landscape — The  Natives  and  their  Cattle — A  Boyi^ 
Governor— We  reach  Kiiartoum  at  Midnight 

After  we  parted  from  the  ShiUooks  the  men  rowed  lustily, 
and,  taking  to  the  western  side  of  the  river,  soon  put  an  island 
between  us  and  the  village.  It  was  about  two  o'clock  when 
we  left,  and  the  wind  fell  sufficiently  before  night  to  allow 
them  to  make  considerable  progress.  We  swept  along,  under 
the  lee  of  the  islands,  brushing  the  starry  showers  of  yellow 
blossoms  that  trailed  in  the  water,  and  frightening  the  ibises 
and  herons  from  their  coverts  among  the  reeds.  The  hippo* 
potami  snorted  all  around  us,  and  we  had  always  a  convoy  of 
them  following  in  our  wake.  The  sun  sank,  and  a  moon,  four 
days  old,  lighted  the  solitude  of  the  islands,  but  the  men  still 
rowed  vigorously,  until  we  had  passed  the  spot  where  the  Shil- 
looks  buried  their  canoes  in  the  morning.     They  then  deemed 
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it  safe  to  oome  to  ancbor  in  the  middle  of  the  Btream,  though 
the  watch-fires  of  the  sayages  were  still  blaziDg  brightly  in  the 
distance.  During  the  night  the  wind  blew  yiolentlj,  and  the 
river  was  rough  and  agitated.  We  all  went  to  sleep,  therefore, 
feeling  certain  that  no  predatory  canoes  would  Tenture  to  fol- 
low us. 

In  the  morning  there  was  a  strong  head-wind,  and  the  tem* 
perature  was  so  cold  that  I  was  obliged  to  wear  my  thick  oa* 
pote  of  camel's  hair  while  I  sat  on  deck,  looking  regretfully  at 
the  beautiful  islands  I  was  leaving  behind  me.  Achmet  heat* 
ed  and  strained  the  honey  given  me  by  the  Shillooks,  which 
yielded  between  three  and  four  quarts  of  rich  liquid.  While 
the  men  made  fast  to  the  bank  for  breakfast,  I  went  on  shore 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  country  behind  the  forests.  Paths 
trodden  by  wild  beasts  led  through  the  walls  of  tangled  vines 
that  elsewhere  were  impenetrable,  and  I  crept  along  them, 
under  the  boughs  of  strange  trees  and  through  thickets  of  lux- 
uriant shrubs.  At  length  I  reached  an  open  patch  of  grass 
four  or  five  feet  in  height,  and  so  dry  and  yellow  that  it  snap- 
ped like  glass  under  my  feet.  It  was  dotted  with  clumps  of 
high  shrubs,  knotted  all  over  with  wild,  flowering  vines,  which 
formed  admirable  lairs  for  the  lions  and  leopards.  There  was 
a  strong  smell  of  lions  about  the  place,  and  I  deemed  it  pru- 
dent not  to  venture  far,  since  the  rank  animal  odor  peculiar  to 
that  beast  grew  more  marked  the  further  I  went  The  jungle 
in  which  I  stood  covered  a  tongue  of  land  inclosed  between  two 
coves  of  the  river,  and  through  the  openings  in  the  thickets  I 
saw  that  it  led  to  other  open  tracts  further  inland.  The  wind 
was  blowing  towards  the  river,  and  as  I  stood  in  the  midst^ 
contemplating  the  wild,  lawless  grouping  of  the  different  trees 
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and  shrubs  some  imp  of  darkness  whispered  in  my  ear 
"  What  a  magnificent  conflagration  this  would  make  I  and  Uiea, 
perhaps,  you  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  burning  out  a  braeo 
of  lions !  ^'     Without  more  ado,  I  whipped  out  a  box  of  nuttdi- 
es,  and  struck  fire  in  one  of  the  thickest  tufts. 

The  effect  was  instantaneous,  and  so  was  my  repentance. 
There  was  a  crack  and  a  crash,  like  the  explosion  of  powder 
and  a  sheet  of  red  flame  leaped  into  the  air.  In  a  few  seconds 
it  had  spread  to  a  broad  swath  of  fire,  rolling  rapidly  before 
the  wind,  and  leaving  the  earth  behind  it  as  bare  as  the  palm 
of  my  hand.  The  rank  grass  roared  and  snapped  as  the  terri- 
ble power  I  had  so  thoughtlessly  awakened,  licked  it  awaj ; 
and  not  the  grass  alone.  It  seized  on  the  vines  and  tore  them 
down,  swung  itself  by  them  into  the  boughs  of  the  trees,  and 
found  richer  aliment  in  their  gums  and  juices.  It  spread  on 
both  sides  and  against  the  wind,  and  soon  the  long  spires  of 
scarlet  flame,  twisting  in  the  air,  rose  high  and  hot  above  the 
dome*  like  tops  of  the  mimosa  forests.  Before  we  left  the 
place,  the  volumes  of  smoke  reached  nearly  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Nile.  As  I  heard  its  relentless  feet  trampling  down 
the  thickets,  I  tormented  myself  with  pictures  of  the  evil 
which  I  had  perhaps  originated.  I  fancied  it  spreading  from 
day  to  day,  lapping  the  woods  in  coils  of  flame  and  flinging 
their  burning  boughs  from  island  to  island,  till  of  all  the  glory 
of  vegetation  which  had  filled  me  with  such  rapture,  there  was 
nothing  but  a  few  charred  trunks  standing  in  beds  of  ashes. 
I  saw  the  natives  with  their  flocks  and  herds  flying  before  it^ 
the  wild  beasts  leaping  into  the  flood  for  refuge  from  its  red 
fangs,  and  all  that  glorious  region  given  up  to  terror  and  deso- 
lation.    As  we  moved  slowly  away,  against  the  wind,  I  watoh- 
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ed  its  progress  with  a  troubled  coiiBciehce  and  an  anxionB 
heart.  Now  it  paused  and  I  flattered  myself  that  there  was 
the  end,  but  the  next  moment  the  black  clouds  rolled  up 
denser  than  ever.  Thus  it  wavered  for  some  time,  but  at  last, 
thank  God  1  it  seemed  to  fade  gradually  away,  and  I  gave  my 
self  the  hope  that  it  had  not  extended  beyond  the  jut  of  land 
whereon  it  was  kindled. 

At  noon  we  passed  the  locality  marked  on  D'Amaud's  map 
as  El-Ais,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  habitation.  The  rais  said 
there  had  been  a  town  some  distance  inland,  but  it  is  now  de- 
serted. The  river  here  makes  a  curve  to  the  west,  and  our 
small  stern-sail  was  bound  to  the  foremast,  in  order  to  use  the 
side-wind.  My  sailors  were  unremitting  in  their  labors,  and 
rowed,  poled  and  tracked  the  whole  day.  I  sat  in  the  sun  all 
the  while,  looking  on  the  incomparable  shores.  We  saw  mul- 
titudes of  gazelles  along  the  water's  edge,  on  both  sides. 
They  were,  in  companies  of  forty  or  fifty,  and  so  little  shy, 
that  they  often  allowed  us  to  approach  within  fifty  yards. 
Wild  fowl  were  as  abundant  as  ever,  and  I  greatly  regretted 
having  brought  no  rifle  and  fowling-piece.  When  we  reached 
the  northern  extremity  of  Hassaniyeh,  at  sunset,  I  went  ashore 
on  the  eastern  bank,  hoping  to  find  a  gazelle.  The  thickets 
were  almost  impenetrable,  and  I  made  my  way  with  difficulty 
into  a  more  open  space,  where  the  trees  grew  in  clumps  and 
the  lion-paths  had  broken  a  way  between  them.  Each  of  these 
clumps  was  woven  into  a  single  mass  with  vines,  forming  cov- 
erts of  deepest  shade,  wherein  a  beast  might  crouch  unobserv- 
ed, even  at  mid-day.  The  ground  was  covered  with  dry  bur- 
grass,  whose  heads  pierced  through  my  clothes.  One  of  the 
sailors  accompanied  me  with  a  club,  but  was  in  such  deadly 
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fear  of  lions  that  he  obliged  me  to  return  to  the  shoreL  Cer> 
tarnlj,  this  is  the  paradise  of  wild  beasts.  Such  convenient 
lairs  they  can  find  in  no  other  part  of  the  world,  and  the  thou- 
sands of  gazelles  and  antelopes  that  range  through  the  wilder- 
ness furnish  them  with  a  choice  bill  of  fare.  The  trees  and 
Tines  were  nearly  all  new  to  me.  I  noticed  in  particular,  a 
succulent  vine,  resembling  the  cactus  and  cereus  families,  bat 
with  square,  fluted  joints.  It  grew  so  thickly  as  frequently  to 
conceal  entirely  the  tree  that  supported  it.  I  also  saw  a 
shrub  with  leaves  like  the  ivy,  but  a  large,  purple,  bell-shaped 
flower,  and  another  with  delicate,  fern-like  leaves  of  a  dark- 
green  color,  and  white,  fragrant  blossoms.  There  was  a 
greater  variety  in  the  vegetable  world  than  I  had  yet  se^x 
What  must  be  the  splendor  of  the  land  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son !  I  found  a  peculiar  fascination  in  tracing  the  wild  paths 
through  the  thickets.  It  was  a  labyrinth  to  which  there  was 
no  end,  and  the  sense  of  danger  gave  a  spice  to  its  richness 
and  novelty.  Occasionally,  I  saw  large  holes  in  the  ground, 
which  my  attendant  said  were  those  of  serpents.  No  gazelle 
was  to  be  seen,  and  when  I  reached  the  shore  again,  the  wild 
geese  had  left.  The  wind  fell  at  sunset,  and  the  sailors  rowed 
cheerily  down  stream,  singing  the  while  a  barbaric  chorus, 
which  they  had  learned  from  the  slaves  brought  from  FazogL 

The  sun,  next  morning,  showed  us  a  very  di£ferent  land- 
scape from  ^that  of  the  previous  two  days.  The  river  was 
broader,  but  the  shores  were  clothed  with  a  more  scanty  vege- 
tation, and  the  few  islands  in  the  stream  were  but  beds  of  sand. 
When  the  men  stopped  for  breakfast  we  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  village  of  Hassaniyehs,  as  I  had  previously  conjeo- 
tured,  from  the  camels  and  donkeys  grazing  among  the  thomsL 
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Leaving  the  sailors  to  kill  one  of  our  sheep,  I  took  Achmct 
and  the  rai's,  and  followed  the  paths  inland  throogh  a  wood  of 
scattering  mimosas.  After  a  walk  of  ten  minutes  we  came  to 
the  village,  or  rather  encampment,  since  the  dwellings  were 
mere  tents  of  sticks  and  reeds.  They  were  barely  large  enough 
to  cover  the  two  or  three  angarebs,  which  served  as  a  bed  for 
the  whole  family.  Although  the  sun  was  an  hour  high,  not 
more  than  half  the  inhabitants  were  stirring.  The  others, 
men  and  women,  thrust  their  heads  from  under  their  dirty  cot> 
ton  mantles  and  looked  at  us  with  astonishment  not  unmixed 
with  fear.  The  women  who  had  already  risen  sat  on  the 
ground  kindling  the  fires,  or  spinning  with  a  rude  distaff  the 
raw  cotton  which  these  people  cultivate.  We  found  two  or 
three  men,  whom  we  saluted  with  the  usual  "  Peace  be  with 
you  ! ''  and  the  rais  informed  them  that  the  Sultan's  son,  re- 
turning from  a  visit  to  the  Shillooks,  with  whom  he  had  made 
a  treaty  of  peace,  had  come  to  see  them.  Thereupon  one  of 
them  brought  an  angareb  and  set  it  in  the  shade  for  me,  while 
another  caught  a  she-goat  that  was  browsing  among  the  bushes, 
and  soon  returned  with  a  gourd  half  full  of  warm  milk,  which 
he  gave  me.  As  sour  milk  is  eonsidered  a  great  delicacy 
among  these  people,  a  gourd  of  it  was  also  procured  for  me. 
The  woman  who  brought  it  knelt  and  placed  it  at  my  feet,  but 
as  I  could  not  drink  it  and  did  not  wish  to  refuse  their  gift,  I 
asked  one  of  the  men  to  take  it  to  the  boat.  He  hesitated, 
evidently  afraid  to  trust  himself  with  us,  whereupon  the  wo- 
man said :  ^^  I  am  not  afraid  to  go  with  the  Sultan ;  I  will 
take  it"  As  we  started  to  return,  the  man,  whose  sense  of 
bravery,  and  perhaps  his  jealousy  also,  was  touched  by  this  re- 
mark, came  likewise  and  accompanied  us  to  the  river.     Whea 
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we  reached  the  vessel  I  sent  the  milk  on  board  for  the 
use,  and  gave  the  woman  two  piastres  in  copper  money  and  a 
handful  of  tobacco.  She  immediately  put  her  hand  to  her 
mouth  and  uttered  a  piercing,  prolonged  cry,  which  the  rai's 
said  was  intended  as  an  expression  of  great  joy.  After  repeal 
ing  this  two  or  three  times  she  dropped  on  her  knees,  and  be* 
foro  I  could  divine  her  intentipn,  kissed  my  red  slipper. 

In  a  short  time  I  received  word  that  the  women  of  ihe 
village  would  come  to  perform  a  dance  of  welcome  and  saluta- 
tion, if  I  would  allow  them.  As  the  wind  was  blowing  strong- 
ly against  us  and  the  sailors  had  not  finished  skinning  the 
sheep,  I  had  my  carpet  spread  on  the  sand  in  the  shade  of  a 
group  of  mimosas,  and  awaited  their  arrival  Presently  we 
heard  a  sound  of  shrill  singing  and  the  clapping  of  hands  in 
measured  beat,  and  discerned  the  procession  advancing  slowly 
through  the  trees.  They  came  two  by  two,  nearly  thirty  in 
all,  singing  a  shrill,  piercing  chorus,  which  sounded  more  like 
lamentation  than  greeting.  When  they  had  arrived  in  front 
of  me,  they  ranged  themselves  into  a  semicircle  with  their 
faces  towards  me,  and,  still  clapping  their  hands  to  mark  the 
rhythm  of  the  song,  she  who  stood  in  the  centre  stepped  forth, 
with  her  breast  heaved  almost  to  a  level  with  her  face,  which 
was  tlirown  back,  and  advanced  with  a  slow,  undulating  motion 
till  she  had  reached  the  edge  of  my  carpet.  Then,  with  a 
quick  jerk,  she  reversed  the  curve  of  her  body,  throwing  her 
head  forward  and  downward,  so  that  the  multitude  of  her  long 
twists  of  black  hair,  shining  with  butter,  brushed  my  cap. 
This  was  intended  as  a  salutation  and  sign  of  welcome.  I 
bowed  my  head  at  the  same  time,  and  she  went  back  to  her 
plaoe  in  the  ranks.    After  a  pause  the  chorus  was  resumed  and 
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another  advanced,  and  so  in  saccession,  till  all  had  saluted  me, 
a  ceremony  which  occupied  an  hour.  They  were  nearly  all 
young,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty,  and  some 
were  strikingly  beautiful.  They  had  the  dark-olive  Arab 
complexion,  with  regular  features,  teeth  of  pearly  whiteness, 
aud  black,  brilliant  eyes.  The  coarse  cotton  robe  thrown  over 
one  shoulder  left  free  the  arms,  neck  and  breasts,  w&ich  were 
exquisitely  moulded.  Their  bare  feet  and  ankles  were  as  slen* 
der  as  those  of  the  Venus  of  Cleomenes.  Owing  to  the  skirts 
worn  by  the  American  women  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever 
having  seen  an  entire  foot  belonging  to  them,  and  therefore 
can  make  no  comparison ;  but  I  doubt  if  one  in  a  thousand 
stands  on  so  light  and  beautiful  a  pedestal  as  those  wild  Afri* 
can  girls.  There  were  two  or  three  old  women  in  the  com* 
pany,  but  they  contented  themselves  with  singing  and  did  not 
venture  into  the  lists  with  the  younger  ones. 

Several  of  the  men,  who  had  followed  in  the  rear  of  the 
women,  came  and  sat  near  us,  on  the  sand.  They  were  all  evi* 
dently  delighted  with  the  occasion,  and  encouraged  the  more 
timid  of  the  dancers  by  their  words.  One  of  them  was  an  old 
man,  with  a  long  gray  moustache  and  beard,  carrying  in  his 
hand  a  spear,  pointed  with  iron.  My  rais  and  sailors  were  on 
the  ground,  and  one  of  the  latter,  a  splendid  fellow,  whose 
form  was  almost  perfect  in  its  manly  strength,  took  his  station 
among  the  women  and  acted  as  master  of  the  ceremonies.  He 
drew  a  line  in  the  sand  down  the  centre  of  the  ring,  and 
another  along  the  edge  of  my  carpet,  and  she  who  did  not 
dance  down  the  line  until  the  final  toss  of  her  head  threw  her 
hair  over  the  Sultan's  cap,  was  obliged  to  perform  her  part 
over  again.     My  sailor  clapped  his  hands,  joined  in  the  song. 
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and  moTed  with  such  entire  and  absolute  grace  in  the  daaee^ 
that  he  almost  drew  away  my  attention  from  the  women.  He 
was  of  the  Djaaleyn  tribe,  and  therefore  of  pure  Arabian 
blood.  As  the  ceremony  was  prolonged,  they  accompanied  the 
dance  with  a  hard,  guttural  breathing,  in  time  with  the  musiot, 
and  some  of  the  old  women,  in  their  anxiety  to  encourage  the 
younger  and  more  timid  dancers,  leaned  forward  with  eager 
eyes,  uttering  short,  quick  screams  at  intervals.  It  was  a 
most  remarkable  scene ;  the  figures  and  the  dancers  were  un- 
like any  thing  I  ever  witnessed.  For  the  first  time,  in  fact-^ 
perhaps  because  I  had  hitherto  seen  few  women  unveiled — ^I 
found  undoubted  beauty  in  the  Arab  female  countenance. 

The  last  dancer  was  the  wife  of  the  Shekh,  who  came  to- 
wards the  close,  with  two  negro  slaves  behind  her.  She  was  a 
woman  of  twenty,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  group.  Mak- 
ing allowance  for  the  difference  in  complexion,  she  had  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Cleopatra  of  Guido.  Her  eyes  were  large, 
black  and  lustrous ;  her  face  the  full,  ripe  oval  of  the  South, 
with  a  broad,  round  forehead,  perfect  lips  and  a  most  queenly 
neck  and  chin.  She  wore  a  diadem  of  white  beads,  under 
which  her  thick  hair — ^unfortunately  plastered  with  butter — 
hung  to  her  shoulders  in  at  least  fifty  slender  braids.  She 
went  through  the  monotonous  movement  of  the  dance  with  the 
stately  ease  of  a  swan  gliding  down  a  stream,  and  so  delighted 
my  sailors  and  the  men  who  had  come  down  from  the  village, 
that  she  was  obliged  to  repeat  her  salutation  several  times.  I 
bowed  lower  to  her  than  to  the  others,  but  took  care  to  keep 
her  unctuous  braids  from  touching  my  face.  When  all  was 
concluded,  I  directed  Achmet  to  distribute  a  few  handfuls  of 
copper  money  among  them,  whereupon  they  returned  to  the 
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Tillage,  uttering  sharp  yells  of  joy  as  they  went  After  they 
had  left,  I  asked  the  men  whether  what  I  had  heard  in  Khar- 
toum, concerning  the  peculiar  conjugal  customs  of  the  tribe, 
was  true,  and  they  replied  that  it  was. 

As  wo  were  about  leaving,  one  of  the  shekhs,  or  holy  men 
of  the  tribe,  came  down  to  greet  me.  He  was  an  old  man  in  a 
blue  cotton  mantle,  and  had  with  him  two  attendants.  After 
touching  my  hand  twice  and  asking  many  times  for  my  health, 
he  commenced  singing  passages  of  the  Koran,  in  a  loud,  reso- 
nant, and  not  unmusical  tone,  somewhat  resembling  the  sunset 
cry  of  the  muezzin  from  his  minaret.  The  two  others  respond* 
ed,  and  thus  this  religious  entertainment  was  kept  up  for  some 
time.  But  the  rais  was  at  his  post  and  the  wind  had  fallen, 
so  I  acted  my  despotic  character  of  Sultan,  by  leaving  the  holy 
man  in  the  midst  of  his  chanting  and  going  on  board.  When 
we  left  he  was  still  standing  under  the  mimosas,  singing  of 
Mohammed,  the  Prophet  of  God. 

We  made  but  little  headway  during  the  afternoon,  al* 
though  the  men  worked  faithfully.  Djebel  Deyoos,  whose 
loose  cluster  of  peaks  is  seen  for  a  great  distance  over  the 
plains  of  Kordofan,  still  kept  us  company,  and  did  not  pass  out 
of  our  horizon  until  the  next  evening.  The  men  towed  for 
several  hours,  and  as  the  shore  was  flat  and  the  river  very 
sliallow  they  were  obliged  to  walk  in  the  water.  While  Ach- 
mot  was  preparing  dinner,  a  fish  about  the  size  of  a  herring 
vaulted  upon  deck  and  fell  at  his  feet,  lie  immediately  clap- 
ped it  into  the  fr}'ing-pan  and  presented  me  with  an  acceptable 
dish.  To  his  unbounded  astonishment  and  my  great  satisfao- 
tion,  the  same  thing  happened  three  days  in  succession,  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  hour.     *^  Wallah,  master ! "  he  exclaimed :  ^  it 
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is  wonderM!  I  never  knew  sach  a  thing  to  happen  in  Bgjpl^ 
and  it  must  certainly  be  a  sign  of  good  fortune.  If  yon  irers 
not  a  lucky  man,  the  fish  would  never  offer  themselves  for  jour 
dinner  in  this  way." 

By  night  the  men  could  make  no  headway  against  the  wind, 
which  continued  unabated  nearly  all  the  next  day.  They 
worked  hard,  stimulated  by  the  promise  of  an  abundant  supply 
of  mareesa  at  the  next  Hassaniyeh  village.  In  the  afternoon 
we  passed  Tura,  which  I  recognized  by  the  herds  of  camels  on 
shore  and  the  ferry-boats  passing  back  and  forth  across  the 
broad  stream.  I  walked  an  hour  or  two  while  the  men  were 
towing,  but  was  obliged  to  keep  to  the  shore,  on  account  of  the 
burr-grass  which  covered  all  the  country  inland.  This  part  of 
the  river  is  thickly  settled  by  the  Hassaniyehs,  whose  principal 
wealth  appears  to  consist  in  their  sheep,  goats  and  camels. 
They  complained  very  much  of  the  Shillooks,  who  come  down 
the  river  on  predatory  incursions,  carry  off  their  sheep  and 
dourra,  and  frequently  kill  the  children  who  tend  the  herds. 

By  dint  of  unremitting  exertions,  we  reached  a  small  vil- 
lage which  the  rais  called  Wad  Sh^llayeh,  about  two  hours 
after  sunset.  The  men  carried  me  ashore  through  the  shallows, 
and  I  went  with  them  to  the  village  to  perform  my  promise 
regarding  the  mareesa.  We  extinguished  the  lantern  for  fear  of 
alarming  the  inhabitants,  and  walked  slowly  through  the  wil- 
derness of  thorns.  The  village  lay  half  a  mile  inland,  between 
two  low  hills  of  sand.  The  dwellings  were  mere  tokuls,  like 
those  of  the  Shillooks,  and  made  of  the  long  grass  of  the  Des- 
ert. Each  house  was  surrounded  with  a  fence  of  thorns.  Tho 
inhabitants  were  sitting  at  the  doors  in  the  moonlight,  calling 
out  to  each  other  and  exchanging  jokes,  while  herds  of  the 
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Blender  yellow  dogs  of  Soaddn  barked  on  all  sides.  While 
the  rais  and  sailors  were  procaring  their  mareesa  I  entered 
one  of  the  tokuls,  which  was  superior  to  those  I  had  already 
seen,  inasmuch  as  it  contained  an  inner  chamber  or  tent,  made 
of  fine  yellow  grass,  and  serring  as  a  canopy  to  the  family  an- 
gareb.  The  people  had  kindled  a  fire  on  the  ground,  and  the 
dry  mimosa  branches  were  blazing  in  close  proximity  to  the 
straw  walls  of  their  dwelling.  They  were  greatly  inferior  to  the 
Hassaniyehs  of  the  first  village,  both  in  appearance  and  cour- 
tesy of  manners.  The  mareesa,  which  the  rais  at  last  brought, 
was  weak,  insipid  stuff,  and  I  returned  to  the  boat,  leaying  the 
men  to  drain  the  jars. 

In  the  morning  we  reached  another  large  Hassaniych  yil- 
lage.  which  was  also  called  Wad  Shellayeh.  It  was  the  only 
Tillage  on  the  river  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  had  four  vessels 
moored  to  the  shore,  and  boasted  a  few  mud  houses  in  addition 
to  its  array  of  tokuls.  Several  of  the  latter  were  built  in  tent 
form  and  covered  with  a  striped  cloth  made  of  camePs  hair.  I 
entered  the  residence  of  the  shckh,  who,  however,  was  absent 
with  his  wife  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  relative.  The  tent 
was  thirty  feet  long,  with  an  arched  top,  and  contained  two 
inner  chambers.  The  sides  were  ornamented  with  gourds, 
skins  and  other  articles,  grouped  with  some  taste,  and  largo 
quantities  of  the  cowries^  or  small  white  shells,  which  are  used 
as  currency  in  some  parts  of  Central  Africa,  were  sewed  ujk)u 
the  cloth  cover,  in  the  form  of  crosses  and  stars.  I  looked 
into  the  principal  chamber,  which  inclosed  a  broad  and  hand* 
Bc»me  angareb,  made  of  plaited  palm-leaves.  The  walls  were 
entirely  concealed  by  the  articles  hung  upon  them,  and  every 
thing  exhibited  a  taste  and  neatness  which  is  rare  among  the 
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Arab  tribes.  The  tent  was  in  charge  of  the  shekh's  nieoe,  m 
handsome  girl  of  about  eighteen,  and  an  old  woman  with  three 
children,  the  youngest  of  which  was  suckled  by  a  black  slave. 
He  was  an  ebony  Cupid  of  a  year  old,  rejoicing  in  the  buncLei 
of  white  shells  that  hung  from  his  neck,  wrists  and  anklea 
He  exhibited  a  curiosity  to  touch  me,  and  I  took  him  in  my 
arms  and  addressed  him  in  Christian  nursery  tongue.  The 
sound  of  my  voice,  however,  was  more  horrible  than  the  oolor 
of  my  skin.  He  set  up  a  yell  and  kicked  out  his  little  black, 
satin-skinned  legs  till  I  was  obliged  to  hand  him  over  to  the 
slave  nurse. 

From  the  bank  on  which  the  village  is  built,  I  could  see 
beyond  the  trees  of  the  opposite  shore,  a  wide  stretch  of  the 
plains  of  Kordofan — a  level  savanna  of  yellow  grass,  extending 
without  a  break  to  the  horizon.  During  the  afternoon,  while 
the  men  were  resting  from  their  rowing,  Bahr,  the  Dinka  cook, 
got  into  a  dispute  with  one  of  them,  and  finally  worked  herself 
into  such  a  rage  that  she  jumped  overboard  with  the  intention 
of  drowning  herself,  and  would  have  done  so,  had  not  one  of 
the  sailors  plunged  after  her  and  hauled  her  ashore,  in  spite  of 
her  violent  struggles  and  endeavors  to  thrust  her  head  under 
water.  When  she  found  she  could  not  indulge  in  this  recrea- 
tion, she  sat  down  on  the  ground,  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of 
angry  tears,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  went  back  to  grind 
her  dourra,  in  the  best  possible  humor.  Her  name,  Bahr,  sig- 
nifies '^  the  sea,''  but  she  was  an  Undine  of  the  Black  Sea.  and 
the  White  Nile  refused  to  receive  her. 

We  went  gloriously  down  stream  that  evening,  with  a  light 
west  wind  filling  the  little  sail  and  the  men  at  their  oars,  sing* 
ing  shrill  choruses  in  the  Dongolese  and  Djaaleyn    dialects. 
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Tbe  White  Nile,  which  is  hero  three  miles  broad,  was  as 
smooth  as  glass,  and  glimmered  far  and  bright  onder  the  moon. 
The  shores  were  still,  in  all  their  dead  level  expanse,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  uneven  line  which  their  belts  of  thorn-trees 
drew  along  the  horizon,  I  coald  have  imagined  that  we  were 
floating  in  mid-ocean.  While  the  men  halted  for  breakfast  the 
next  morning,  I  landed  and  walked  ahead,  hoping  to  shoot  a 
wild  duck  with  my  pistol  Notwithstanding  there  were  hun- 
dreds  along  the  shore,  I  found  it  impossible  to  get  within 
shooting  distance,  as  they  invariably  made  into  the  river  on 
my  approach.  An  attempt  to  gain  something  by  running  sud- 
denly towards  them,  terminated  in  my  sticking  fast  in  the 
mud  and  losing  my  red  slippers.  I  then  crept  through  the 
scatteriug  wood  of  mimosas  to  get  a  chance  at  a  pigeon,  but 
some  spirit  of  mistrust  had  taken  possession  of  the  birds,  and 
as  long  as  I  had  a  shot  left  there  were  none  within  reach. 
Wlicn  my  two  barrels  were  spent  they  sat  on  every  side  in  the 
most  familiar  proximity. 

Notwithstanding  there  were  very  few  villages  on  the  river's 
bank,  the  country  was  thickly  inhabited.  The  people  prefer 
building  their  dwellings  a  mile  inland,  and  going  to  the  river 
for  water.  This  custom  probably  originated  in  their  fear  of  the 
Shillooks,  which  led  them  to  place  their  dwellings  in  situations 
most  easy  of  defence.  At  one  of  the  fording-places  I  found  a 
number  of  women  and  children  filling  the  water-skins  and  lift- 
ing them  upon  the  backs  of.  donkeys.  Many  hundreds  of  the 
hump-bucked  cattle,  peculiar  to  the  country,  were  collected 
a  lung  the  tjihore.  They  have  straight  backs  behind  the  hump, 
(which  is  a  projection  above  the  shoulders,  four  to  six  inches 
nigh)  clean  flanks,  large,  powerful  necks,  and  short,  stniiglii 
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horns.  They  eyed  me  with  an  expression  of  great  eniiority, 
and  some  of  the  bulls  evidently  deliberated  vhecher  thej 
should  attack  me.  The  people  in  this  region  were  Hassani- 
yehs,  and  the  men  resembled  those  of  the  first  village  I  yisit- 
ed.  They  were  tall,  with  straight  features  and  a  feminine  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  which  was  probably  caused  by  their 
wearing  their  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  plaited  into  long  braids 
and  fastened  at  the  back  of  the  head. 

About  noon  we  came  in  sight  of  Djcbel  Tinneh,  which 
stands  over  against  the  village  of  Shckh  Moussa,  and  serves  as 
a  landmark  to  the  place.  At  sunset  we  saw  the  boat  of  Res- 
chid  Kashif,  the  Governor  of  the  tributary  territories  of  the 
White  Nile,  anchored  near  the  western  bank.  Two  of  my 
sailors  had  previously  been  employed  by  him,  and  as  they  had 
not  received  all  their  wages,  they  asked  permission  to  cross  the 
river  and  apply  for  the  money.  This  Keschid  Kashif  was  a 
boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  son  of  the  former  Gov- 
ernor, Sulcyman  Kashif,  who  was  so  much  esteemed  by  the 
tribes  on  the  river  that  after  his  death  the  Pasha  invested  his 
young  child  with  the  office.  The  latter  was  also  quite  popular 
with  the  natives,  who  attributed  to  him  a  sagacity  marvellous 
for  his  years.  He  paid  the  men  the  money  due  them,  sent  his 
oompliments  to  me,  and  inquired  why  I  did  not  visit  him.  It 
was  dusk  by  this  time,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  delay  the  boat ; 
besides,  as  I  was  a  stranger  and  a  Sultan,  courtesy  required 
that  he  should  pay  the  first  visit. 

We  made  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  y^ithout  further  in- 
cident than  that  of  slaughtering  one  of  our  sheep,  near  Djebel 
AoUee.  The  wind  was  so  light  that  our  progress  down  the 
stream  was  rapid,  and  at  Runset  on  Friday,  January  thirtieth, 
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I  recogDized  the  spot  wliere  Dr.  Reitz  took  leave  of  me^  on  the 
upward  voyage.  The  evening  on  the  broad  river  was  glorious ; 
the  half-moon,  being  just  overhead,  was  unseen,  yet  filled  the 
air  with  light,  and  my  natal  planet  burned  white  and  elear  in 
the  west.  At  ten  o'clock  we  reached  the  island  of  Omdurman, 
and  wheeled  into  the  Blue  Nile.  The  camp-fires  of  Kordofan 
merchants  were  gleaming  on  the  western  banL  The  barking 
of  the  dogs  in  Khartoum  and  the  creaking  wheels  of  the  sakias 
were  welcome  sounds  to  our  ears,  as  we  slowly  glided  past  the 
gardens.  £re  long,  the  minaret  of  the  city  glimmered  faintly 
in  the  moonlight  and  we  recognized  the  buildings  of  the  Catho- 
lic Mission.  "  God  is  great  I "  said  Achmet^  devoutly ; 
"  since  we  have  been  so  near  the  end  of  the  world,  Khartoum 
appears  to  me  as  beautiful  as  Cairo."  It  was  nearly  midnight 
when  we  came  to  anchor,  having  made  a  voyage  of  about  five 
hundred  miles  in  nine  days.  My  friends  were  all  abed,  and  I 
lay  down  for  the  night  in  the  little  cabin  of  my  boat,  exclaim- 
ing.  like  Achmet :  ''  Ood  is  great  1'' 
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CHAPTER    XXIX, 

INCIDENTS     OF     LIFE     IN    KHARTOUM. 

Tb<4  Defiartnre  of  Abd-ol  Kader  Bey— An  Illaminated  Plctare— Tbe  Breakfluct  od  tb# 
Island — Horsemanship— The  Pasha's  Stories — Departure  of  Lattif  EffendfB  £xpedl> 
tton— A  Ntght  on  tlie  Sand— Abou-Sln,  and  his  Slmkoree  Warriors— Ohango  In  tbt 
Climate— Intense  Hoat  and  Its  Effects— Preparations  for  Betuming— ▲  Moaej 
Tr«is«ctlon— Farewell  Vl*«lts— A  Dinner  with  Royal  Quests — Jolly  King  Dyaab^* 
A  Shiliook  Dance— Reconciliation— Taking  Leave  of  my  Pets. 

I  AROBS  at  sunrise,  and  leaving  Achmct  to  have  mj  bflggago 
removed,  walked  through  the  town  to  my  head-quarters  at  the 
Consular  residence.  I  found  Dr.  Keitz^s  horses  saddled  in 
the  court,  and  himself  walking  in  the  garden.  He  was  greatly 
surprised  to  see  mc,  not  having  expected  me  for  another  week. 
After  the  first  greetings  were  over,  he  informed  me  that  Abd- 
el  Kader  Bey,  the  Governor  of  Kordofan,  was  about  leaving 
for  Obcid,  and  his  friends  intended  to  accompany  him  as  far 
as  the  island  of  Moussa  Bey,  in  the  White  Nile.  During  my 
absence,  Mohammed  Kheyr  had  presented  Dr.  Beitz  with  a 
fine  Dongolese  horse,  which  he  offered  to  me,  that  I  might  par- 
ticipate in  the  festivities.  While  I  was  at  the  Catholic  Mis- 
sion, relating  my  adventures  to  Dr.  Knoblccher,  a  messenger 
came  to  announce  that  Abd-el  Kader's  boat  had  left,  and  that 
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he^  with  the  other  chiefs  of  Khartoam,  were  ready  to  set  oat  on 
horseback  for  the  White  Nile.  We  rode  at  once  to  the  house 
of  Moussa  Bejj  who  had  quite  recovered  from  his  ilhiess. 
The  company  was  already  mounted  in  the  square  before  the 
house,  and  only  awaited  our  arrival  We  dashed  through  the 
laucs  of  the  slave  quarter,  raising  such  a  cloud  of  dust  that 
little  except  red  caps  and  horses'  tails  was  visible,  until  we 
came  out  upon  the  open  plain,  where  our  cavalcade  made  a 
showy  and  picturesque  appearance. 

The  company  consisted  of  Abd-el  Kader  Bey,  Moussa  Bey, 
Musakar  Bey,  Ali  Bey  Khasib,  Abou-Sin  and  Owd-el  Kerim, 
the  Shukoree  chiefs,  Ali  Effendi,  Mohammed  E^eyr,  Dr.  Beits, 
Dr.  Pcney  and  myself,  besides  a  number  of  inferior  officers 
and  at  least  fifty  attendants :  in  short,  everybody  of  conse- 
quence in  Khartoum  except  the  Pasha,  who  was  represented 
by  one  of  his  Secretaries  The  Beys  were  mounted  on  fine 
Arabian  stallions.  Dr.  Pcney  on  a  tall  dromedary,  and  the 
Arab  chiefs  on  mules  and  donkeys,  while  the  grooms  and  pipe- 
bearers  ran  behind  on  foot.  I  shall  long  remember  the  bril- 
liant picture  of  that  morning.  The  sky  was  clear  and  hot,  and 
the  palms  rustled  their  shining  leaves  in  a  light  wind.  The 
fields  of  beans  lay  spread  out  between  us  and  the  river,  their 
purple  blossoms  rolling  in  long  drifts  and  flakeh  of  color,  and 
warm,  voluptuous  perfume.  The  red  caps,  the  green  and  scar- 
let housings  of  the  horses,  the  rich  blue,  brown,  purple  and 
violet  dresses  of  the  Beys,  and  the  snowy  robes  of  the  Arabs, 
with  their  crimson  borders  thrown  over  the  shoulder,  projected 
against  the  tawny  hue  of  the  distant  plains,  and  the  warm  blue 
of  the  sky,  formed  a  feast  of  color  which,  in  its  entire  richness 
and  harmony,  so  charmed  my  eye  that  the  sight  of  it  became  a 
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luxury  to  tbo  sense,  as  palpable  as  that  of  an  exquisite  flavot 
to  the  palate.  Away  we  went  at  full  gallop,  the  glittering 
array  of  colors  dancing  and  interchanging  to  the  rapid  music, 
as  our  horfles'  hoofs  tore  the  bean-vines  and  flung  their  trailing 
blossoms  into  the  air,  until  we  reached  the  bank  of  the  White 
Nile,  where  the  Bey's  vessel  was  just  coming  to  land«  Hero 
the  Arab  shckhs  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inferior  officers 
embraced  Abd-el  Kader  and  returned  to  Khartoum. 

The  rest  of  us  crossed  to  the  island  of  Moussa  Bey  and 
walked  over  the  thick  green  turf  to  a  large  mimosa  tree,  of 
the  variety  called  ^araz,  where  the  carpets  were  spread  on  the 
ground  for  us  and  the  slaves  were  ready  with  our  pipes.  We 
lay  there  two  or  three  hours,  in  the  pleasant  shade,  talking, 
smoking,  and  lazily  watching  the  motions  of  the  attendants, 
who  were  scattered  all  over  the  island.  An  Albanian  in  a 
scarlet  dress  shot  a  wild  goose,  and  Dr.  Kcitz  tried  to  bring  down 
an  ibis,  but  failed.  Finally  the  sfioiormeh — an  entire  sheep, 
stuffed  with  rice— appeared,  garnished  with  bread,  onions, 
radishes  and  grapes.  We  bared  our  right  arms  and  buried  our 
hands  in  the  smoking  flesh  with  such  good  will,  that  in  half  an 
hour  the  dish  contained  nothing  but  a  beautiful  skeleton. 
Abd-el  Kader  Bey  honored  me  by  tearing  off  a  few  choice  mor* 
sels  with  his  own  fingers  and  presenting  them  to  me.  A  bowl 
of  rice  cooked  in  milk  and  sweetened,  completed  the  repast. 
At  noon  we  went  on  board  the  sandal,  and  after  being  ship- 
ped to  the  other  side,  took  leave  of  Abd-el  Kader  with  an  em- 
brace and  "  God  grant  you  a  prosperous  journey ! " — to  which 
he  replied  :  "  God  grant  it  I "  He  sailed  off,  up  the  White 
Nile,  for  Tura,  with  a  fine  breeze,  and  we  turned  homewards. 
The  wind  which  blew  across  the  plain  in  our  faces,  was  as  hot 
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and  dry  as  the  blast  of  a  farnace,  and  my  head  reeled  under 
the  terrible  intensity  of  Ihe  soushine.  The  Bejs  took  every 
opportunity  of  displaying  their  horsemanship,  dashing  over  the 
bean-fields  in  wild  zigzags,  reining  up  in  mid-career,  throw- 
ing their  crooked  canes  into  the  air  after  the  manner  of  a 
jerced,  and  describing  circles  and  ellipses  at  full  gallop.  Tho 
finest  of  all  was  my  handsome  Albanian  friend,  Musakar  Bey. 
I  called  upon  the  Pasha  the  same  afternoon,  to  give  him 
ail  account  of  my  voyage  up  the  White  Nile,  and  was  obliged 
to  remain  and  dine  with  him.  He  was  very  much  interested 
in  my  adventures  with  the  Shi  Hooks,  but  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  the  negroes  had  great  fear  of  his  power,  and  that  if 
they  had  not  known  I  was  under  his  protection  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  killed  me.  When  I  spoke  of  the  giant  stature  of 
tho  Shillooks  he  confirmed  what  I  had  already  heard,  Aat  the 
Kyks  and  Buris  are  full  seven  feet  in  height.  He  also  stated 
that  his  predecessor,  Achmet  Pasha  Menekleh,  had  captured 
in  the  regions  beyond  Fazogl  thirty  blacks,  who  were  nine  feet 
high  and  terrible  to  behold.  They  were  brought  to  Khartoum 
in  chains,  he  said,  but  refused  to  eat,  howled  like  wild  beasts, 
and  died  in  paroxysms  of  savage  fury.  When  I  remembered 
that  Uie  Pasha  had  already  told  me  that  there  was  a  subterra- 
neous passage  from  Alexandria  to  the  Fyoom  (a  distance  of 
two  hundred  miles),  made  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  that 
tlie  Sultan  at  Constantinople  had  an  ape  which  grew  to  be 
twenty  ft'dt  in  height,  I  received  this  last  communication  with 
a  grain  of  allowance.  He  fully  believed  in  the  existence  of 
the  N'ydm-NVims  (a  horribly  suggestive  name),  or  canni- 
bals, who  I  have  no  doubt,  are  a  fabulous  race.  Dr.  Barth 
heard  of  them  in  Adamowa,  south  of  Lake  Tsad,  and    Dr 
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KnoLlecher  in  the  B»ri  couDtry,  but  do  one  has  e^er  yet  seen 
them. 

The  expedition  of  Lattif  Effendi  had  met  with  many  de> 
lays,  but  on  Monday,  the  second  of  February,  every  thing  was 
ready  for  its  departure.  It  consisted  of  two  largo  nekkers  or 
trading-vessels,  each  armed  with  a  cannon,  and  carrying  six 
soldiers  in  addition  to  the  crew.  It  was  also  provided  with 
interpreters,  who  spoke  the  languages  of  the  different  tribea. 
Fat  Abou-Balta,  who  was  the  owner  of  one  of  the  vessels.  Dr. 
Peney,  Dr.  Reitz  and  myself,  made  up  a  party  to  aocompany 
Lattif  Effendi  the  first  stage  of  his  voyage.  We  took  the  same 
little  sandal  in  which  I  had  sailed,  and  pushed  away  from 
Khartoum  at  sunset,  followed  by  the  nekkers.  The  relatives 
of  the  sailors  were  crowded  on  the  bank  to  bid  them  good-bye, 
and  as  the  vessels  weighed  anchor,  the  women  set  up  the  shrill 
"  lu4u-lu-lu'luy^^  which  they  use  to  express  all  emotions,  from 
rapture  down  to  despair.  We  had  a  light,  but  favoring  wind, 
and  at  nine  o^clock  reached  a  long,  sandy  beach  about  five 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  White  Nile,  where  we  came  to  a 
halt  The  vessels  were  moored  to  the  shore,  fires  kindled, 
pipes  lighted  and  coffee  made,  and  we  gathered  into  groups  on 
the  sand,  in  the  light  of  the  full  moon.  At  midnight  the  cus* 
ternary  sheep  made  its  appearance,  accompanied  by  two  bottles 
of  claret,  whereat  Abou-Balta  affected  to  be  scandalized,  so 
long  as  any  Moslem  attendants  were  in  the  neighborhood. 
When  the  coast  was  clear,  he  sprawled  out  like  another  Fal- 
staff,  his  jolly  face  beaming  in  the  moonlight,  and  took  a  sly 
taste  of  the  forbidden  beverage,  which  he  liked  so  well  that  he 
no  longer  resented  the  wicked  nickname  of  "  gamoos  cl-hatir*^ 
(hippopotamus),  which  we  bestowed  upon  him.     We  tried  to 
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sleep  a  little,  but  althou/B^  the  sand  was  soft,  the  nig^t  air  wae 
chilly,  and  I  believe  nobody  succeeded  but  Abou*Balta,  whose 
enormous  belly  shook  with  the  force  of  his  snoring,  as  he  lay 
stretched  out  on  his  back.  By  three  in  the  morning  every* 
body  was  tired ;  the  fires  had  burned  out,  the  meats  of  the 
banquet  had  grown  cold,  and  the  wind  blew  more  freshly  from 
the  nortL  Latl^if  £fiendi  called  his  sailors  on  board  and  we 
took  leave  of  him«  The  two  nekkers  spread  their  huge  wings 
and  sailed  off  in  the  moonlight  for  the  land  of  the  Baris,  while 
we  made  our  slow  way  back  to  Khartoum,  where  we  arrived 
at  daybrcaL 

During  my  absence  there  had  been  three  distinguished  ar- 
rivals— Abou-Sin,  the  great  shekh  of  the  Shukorees  (the  father 
of  Owd-el  Kerim),  Melek  Dj-aab,  the  king  of  Dar  El-Mahass^ 
and  Ali,  shekh  of  the  Ababdehs — all  of  whom  had  been  sum* 
moncd  by  the  Pasha,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  them 
on  the  condition  of  their  territories.  Abou-Sin  was  one  of  the 
stateliest  and  most  dignified  personages  I  had  ever  seen.  He 
was  about  seventy-five  years  of  age,  six  feet  six  inches  in 
height,  straight  as  a  lance,  with  a  keen,  fiery  eye,  and  a  gray 
beard  which  flowed  to  his  waist.  Dr.  P^ney,  who  had  visited 
the  old  shekh  in  Takka,  informed  me  that  he  oould  bring  into 
the  field  four  thousand  warriors,  each  mounted  on  his  own 
dromt^ary.  The  Shukorees  wear  shirts  of  chain-mail  and 
helmets  with  chain-pieces  falling  on  each  side  of  the  face,  like 
tlu'ir  Saracen  ancestors.  Their  weapons  are  still  the  sabre  and 
lance,  with  which  they  have  maintained  their  independence 
against  all  enemies,  except  the  cannon  of  Mohammed  Ali. 
Dr.  Keitz  took  me  to  visit  the  Shekh,  who  was  living  in  ao 
bumble  mud  building,  not  far  from  the  Paaha^s  palace.     We 
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fotma  mm  ^Ting  audience  to  a  number  of  inferior  ahdUiB,  wbo 
were  seated  upon  the  earthen  floor,  below  his  diyan.  Hia  son, 
Owd-el  Kcrim,  was  among  them.  The  Confiul  to<^  his  seal 
at  the  shckh's  side,  and  I  did  the  same,  but,  althou^  nothing 
was  said,  I  saw  that  those  present  mentally  resented  our  pre- 
sumption, and  felt  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  deco- 
rum. The  object  of  our  visit  was  to  invite  the  shekh  to  dine 
with  us.  and  he  graciously  complied.  Owd-el  Kerim  was  in- 
cluded in  the  invitation,  but  he  excused  himself  on  the  ground 
that  he  did  not  dare  to  eat  at  the  same  table  with  his  £ather» 
I  was  delighted  with  this  trait,  which  recalled  the  patriarchal 
days  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  justified  the  claim  of  the 
Arabs  to  the  blood  of  Abraham. 

After  my  return  the  weather  had  suddenly  changed,  and 
every  thing  denoted  the  approach  of  the  hot  and  sickly  season. 
The  thermometer  stood  at  105°  in  the  shade,  at  noon,  and 
there  was  an  intensely  hot  wind  from  the  south.  On  account 
of  the  languor  and  depression  consequent  upon  such  a  heat,  it 
required  an  extraordinary  effort  to  make  the  necessary  entries 
in  my  journal  I  barely  succeeded  in  moving  about  sufficient- 
ly to  shake  off  the  feverish  humors  which  in  that  climate  so 
rapidly  collect  in  the  system.  I  always  placed  a  cool  earthen 
jug  of  water  at  my  bedside,  and  when  I  awoke  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  with  a  heavy  head  and  parched  throat,  would  take 
a  full  draught,  which  immediately  threw  me  into  a  profuse 
sweat,  after  which  I  slept  soundly  and  healthily  until  morning. 
He  who  lives  in  Khartoum  in  the  hot  season  must  either  sweat 
or  die.  M.  Drovetti,  of  Alexandria  (son  of  the  French  Consul 
Drovetti,  with  whom  Belzoni  nad  so  many  quarrels),  arrived 
about  this  time  and  was  immediately  prostrated  with  foven 
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Many  of  tbe  Franks  and  EgyptiaiiB  v«ro  also  affect.'^,  ond 
Achraet,  who  felt  pletlioric  symptoms,  mast  Deeds  go  to  a  bar- 
ber aad  be  bled  in  the  head.  He  besought  me  to  retani  to 
Eg)'pt,  and  as  I  had  abeady  accomplished  much  more  than  I 
anticipated,  I  began  at  onco  to  prepare  for  the  homeward 
jouroej. 

The  route  which  I  fixed  npon  was  that  across  the  Be- 
jooda  Desert  to  Napata,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ethiopia, 
thence  to  Dongola,  and  through  the  Nubian  kingdoms  to  the 
Second  Cataract  of  the  Nile,  at  Wadi  Haifa.  Tbc  first  part 
of  the  journey,  through  the  countries  of  the  Kababisb  aod  tlie 
Howowcct,  was  considered  rather  diingerous,  and  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure  I  engaged  three  of  the  former  tribe,  aa  guide 
and  camcl-drivcrs.  I  purchased  two  large  Shukoree  dromeda- 
ries fur  myself  and  Achmct,  at  three  hundrf^  and  two  hundred 
aiiil  fitly  piastres  respectively,  and  hired  threri  others  from  the 
Kababisli,  at  fifty  piastres  for  the  journey  to  Eddabe,  on  the 
Dungolcsc  frontier,  by  way  of  Napata.  The  contract  was  for> 
ninliy  made  in  the  presence  of  tbc  shekh  of  Khartoum  and  Dr. 
Rcitz,  both  of  wliom  threatened  the  Arabs  with  destructioa  in 
case  they  should  not  convey  me  safely  through  the  DeaerL 
The  Consul  also  did  me  good  service  in  the  n^tiation  of  my 
druft  ou  Fathalla  Husallce,  a  Coptic  merchant,  who  demanded 
twenty  per  cent,  for  the  exchange.  Thii,  as  my  funds  were 
getting  low,  would  have  been  a  serious  loss,  but  by  some  arillv 
mctical  legerdemain,  whiih  I  could  not  understand,  the  Consul 
BO  bewildered  poor  Fathalla's  brain,  that  he  was  finally  made 
to  believe  that  a  discount  of  five  per  cent,  would  someliow  pro- 
fit him  more  in  tlic  end  than  one  of  twenty  per  cent.  Fathalla 
paid  the  money  with  a  melancholy  couiuaion  of  idca<,  and  1 
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doubt  whether  he  has  to  this  day  discovered  in  what  wiy  be 
increased  his  profits  by  the  operation. 

My  provision-chests  were  replenished  with  coffee,  sugar, 
rice,  dates  and  mishmish  (dried  apricots),  from  the  bazaar, 
and  Achmet  worked  so  cheerily  with  the  prospect  of  leaying 
Soudan,  that  every  thing  was  in  readiness  at  a  day's  notice. 
Rather  than  wait  until  the  following  Monday,  for  luck's  sakey 
I  fixed  upon  Thursday,  the  fifth  of  February,  for  our  depai^ 
tore.  Many  of  the  subordinate  Egyptian  officers  prepared  let- 
ters to  their  families,  which  they  intrusted  to  Achmet's  care, 
and  poor  old  Rufaa  Bey,  more  than  ever  disgusted  with  his 
exile,  charged  me  with  a  letter  to  his  wife  and  another  to  Mr. 
Murray,  through  whose  aid  he  hoped  to  get  permission  to  re- 
turn to  Egypt  I  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  the  Pasha,  who  re- 
ceived me  with  great  courtesy,  informing  me  (what  I  already 
knew),  that  he  was  about  to  be  superseded  by  Kustum  Pasha, 
who,  he  predicted,  would  not  find  the  government  of  Soudan 
an  easy  one. 

I  was  sorry  to  part  with  Vicar  Knoblecher  and  his  breth- 
ren. Those  self-sacrificing  men  have  willingly  devoted  them- 
selves to  a  life — if  life  it  can  be  called,  which  is  little  better 
than  death — in  the  remote  heart  of  Africa,  for  the  sake  of  in- 
troducing a  purer  religion  among  its  pagan  inhabitants,  and  I 
trust  they  will  be  spared  to  see  their  benevolent  plans  realized. 
They  are  men  of  the  purest  character  and  animated  by  the  best 
desires.  Aboona  Suleyman,  as  Dr.  Knoblecher  is  called,  is 
already  widely  known  and  esteemed  throughout  Souddn,  and 
although  he  can  do  but  little  at  present  in  the  way  of  religious 
teaching,  he  has  instituted  a  school  for  the  children  of  the 
Copts,  which  may  in  time  reform  the  (so-called)  Christian  so- 
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mety  of  Khartoum.  If  he  should  suooeod  in  establishiug  a 
mission  in  the  country  of  the  Baris,  the  result  will  be  not  less 
important  to  Science  than  to  Christianity,  and  the  experiment 
is  one  which  should  interest  the  world. 

On  the  evening  before  my  departure  the  shekhs  Abou-Sin, 
All,  the  Ababdeh,  and  Melek  Dyaab  came  to  dine  with  Dr. 
Reitz.  Abou-Sin  was  grave  and  stately  as  ever,  and  I  never 
looked  at  him  without  thinking  of  his  four  thousand  mailed 
warriors  on  their  dromedaries,  sweeping  over  the  plains  of 
Takka.  Sbekh  Ali  was  of  medium  size,  with  a  kind,  amiable 
face,  and  a  touch  of  native  refinement  in  his  manner.  King 
Dyaab,  however,  who  wore  a  capacious  white  turban  and  a 
robe  of  dark-blue  cloth,  was  the  "  merry  monarch"  of  Central 
Africa.  His  large  eyes  twinkled  with  good  humor  and  his 
round  face  beamed  with  the  radiance  of  a  satisfied  spirit.  He 
brought  a  black  Dongolese  horse  as  a  present  for  Dr.  Reitz, 
and  requested  me  to  put  him  through  his  paces,  on  the  plain 
before  the  house,  as  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  African 
eti([uette  for  the  Doctor  himself  to  test  the  character  of  the 
gift.  I  complied,  but  the  saddle  was  adapted  only  for  the 
short  legs  of  the  fat  king,  and  after  running  a  circular  course 
with  my  knees  drawn  up  nearly  to  my  chin,  the  resemblance 
of  the  scene  to  the  monkey-riding  of  the  circus  struck  me  so 
forcibly,  that  I  jumped  off  and  refused  to  mount  again,  greatly 
to  the  monarches  disappointment 

Shekhs  Abou-Sin  and  Ali  took  their  departure  shortly 
after  the  disposal  of  the  roast  sheep  and  salad  which  constitut- 
ed the  dinner,  but  King  Dyaab  and  Dr.  P6ney  remained  until 
a  late  hour,  smoking  a  parting  pipe  with  me,  and  partaking  of 
a  mixture  of  claret,  lemons,  pomegranate  juice  and   spioei 
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which  the  Consnl  compounded  into  a  sherbet  of  the  most  ddi 
cious  flayor.  King  Djaab  drank  my  health  with  a  profusion 
of  good  wishes,  begging  me  to  remain  another  week  and  ao> 
company  his  caravan.  His  palace  in  Dar  El-Mahass,  he  said| 
was  entirely  at  my  disposal  and  I  must  remain  several  weeks 
with  him.  But  there  is  nothing  so  unpleasant  to  me  as  to 
postpone  a  journey  after  all  the  preparations  are  made,  and  I 
was  reluctantly  obliged  to  decline  his  invitation.  I  take  plea- 
sure, however,  in  testifying  to  the  King^s  good  qualities,  which 
fully  entitle  him  to  the  throne  of  Dar  El  Mahass,  and  were  I 
installed  in  his  capital  of  Kuke,  as  court-poet,  I  should  oer* 
tainly  write  a  national  ballad  for  the  Mahassees,  commenoing 
in  this  wise : 


it 


EI  Mdck  Dyaab  is  a  jolly  old  King, 
And  a  jolly  old  King  is  he,**  etc 


After  the  Melek  had  bestowed  a  parting  embrace  by  throw* 
ing  his  arms  around  my  waist  and  dropping  his  round  head  on 
my  shoulder  like  a  sixty-eight  pound  shot,  he  wad  sent  home 
in  state  on  the  back  of  Sultan,  the  Dar-For  stallion.  The 
moonlight  was  so  beautiful  that  the  Consul  and  I  accompanied 
Dr.  Peney  to  his  residence.  The  latter  suggested  another 
pipe  in  the  open  air  of  his  court-yard,  and  awoke  his  Shillook 
slaves,  who  were  lying  asleep  near  the  house,  to  perform  a 
dance  for  our  amusement.  There  were  three — two  males  and 
a  female— and  their  midnight  dance  was  the  most  uncouth  and 
barbaric  thing  I  saw  in  Khartoum.  They  brandished  their 
clubs,  leaped  into  the  air,  alighting  sometimes  on  one  foot  and 
sometimes  on  both,  and  accompanied  their  motions  with  a 
series  of  short,  quick  howls,  not  unlike  the  laaghter  of  a  hje- 
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na.  After  the  dance,  Dr.  Reiti  effected  a  reconciliation  be^ 
twcen  one  of  the  men  and  the  woman,  who  had  been  married| 
but  were  about  to  separate.  They  knelt  before  him,  side  by 
side,  and  recounted  their  complaints  of  each  other,  which  were 
sufficiently  ludicrous,  but  a  present  of  three  piastres  (fifteen 
ccnt^ '),  purchased  forgetfulness  of  the  past  and  renewed  tows 
for  the  future. 

I  felt  a  shadow  of  regret  when  I  reflected  that  it  was  my 
last  night  in  Khartoum.  After  we  walked  home  I  roused  the 
old  lioness  in  her  corner^  gave  her  a  farewell  hug  and  sat  down 
on  her  passive  back  until  she  stretched  out  her  paws  and  went 
to  sleep  again.  I  then  visited  the  leopard  in  the  garden,  made 
him  jump  upon  my  shoulders  and  play  his  antics  over  once 
more.  The  hyenas  danced  and  laughed  fiendishly,  as  usual 
when  they  saw  me,  but  the  tall  Kordofan  antelope  came  up 
softly  and  rubbed  his  nose  against  my  leg,  asking  for  the 
dourra  which  I  was  accustomed  to  give  him.  I  gave  him^ 
and  the  gazelles,  and  the  leopard,  each  an  afiectionate  kiss,  but 
poked  the  surly  hyenas  until  they  howled,  on  mj  way  to  bed. 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 

THE      COMMERCE      OF      SOUDAN. 

Vbe  Commerce  of  SondAn— Avennee  of  Trade— The  Merchuitft--Cbaraeter  of  tb*  Im* 
ports— Specalation— The  Gum  Trade  of  Kordofan— The  Ivory  Trade— Abiuea  of  tte 
OoTemmeni— The  Traffic  In  SlaToa— Pricee  of  Slavea— Their  Treatment 

Before  taking  a  final  leave  of  Soudan,  it  may  be  well  to  say 
a  few  words  concerning  the  trade  of  the  country.  As  the  Nile 
is  the  principal  avenue  of  communication  between  the  Medi* 
terrancan  and  the  eastern  half  of  Central  Africa,  Souddn  is 
thus  made  a  centre  of  commerce,  the  character  of  which  may 
be  taken  as  an  index  to  all  the  interior  traffic  of  the  continent. 
European  goods  reach  Souddn  through  two  principal  chan> 
nels ;  by  the  port  of  Sowakin,  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  cara- 
van route  up  the  Nile  and  across  the  Great  Nubian  Desert. 
Of  late  years  the  latter  hits  become  the  principal  thoroughfare, 
as  winter  is  the  commercial  season,  and  the  storms  on  the  Red 
Sea  are  very  destructive  to  the  small  Arab  craft.  The  mer- 
chants leave  Cairo  through  the  autumn,  principally  between 
the  first  of  October  and  the  first  of  December,  as  they  travel 
slowly  and  rarely  make  the  journey  in  less  than  two  months 
and  a  halt     The  great  proportion  of  them  take  the  same  route 
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I  followed,  from  Korosko  to  Berber,  where  they  diip  again  for 
Kbartonm  Tboee  who  boy  their  own  camels  at  Assoaan, 
make  the  whole  trip  by  land  ;  but  it  ia  more  oanal  for  them  to 
buy  camels  In  Soudiin  for  the  ratam  joomey,  as  they  can  sell 
them  in  Upper  Egypt  at  advanced  prices.  In  fact,  the  trade 
in  camels  alone  is  not  inconsiderable.  On  my  way  to  Khar- 
toum I  met  many  thousands,  in  droves  of  from  one  to  fire 
hundred,  on  their  way  to  Egypt. 

The  meicbants  who  make  this  yearly  trip  to  Souddn  are 
mostly  Egyptians  and  Nubians.  There  are  a  number  of  Syr- 
ians established  in  the  conntry,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part 
oonnected  with  houses  in  Cairo,  and  their  caravans  between 
the  two  places  are  id  charge  of  agents,  natives,  whose  charac- 
ter has  been  proved  by  long  service.  There  were  also  three  or 
four  French  and  ItuHan  merchants,  and  one  Englishmaii  (Mr. 
Felerick,  in  Kordofin),  who  carried  on  their  business  in  the 
same  manner.  It  is  no  unussal  thing  for  Nubians  who  have 
amassed  two  or  three  thousand  piastrea  by  honsehold  service 
in  Cairo,  to  form  partnerships,  invest  their  money  in  cotton 
goods,  and  after  a  year  or  two  on  the  journey  (for  time  is  any 
thing  but  money  to  them),  return  to  Egypt  with  a  few  hundred 
weight  of  gum  or  half  a  doiea  camels.  They  earn  a  few  pias- 
tres, perhaps,  m  return  for  the  long  toils  and  privationa  they 
have  endured ;  but  their  pride  is  gratified  by  the  title  of  Djel- 
labidt — merchants.  It  is  re<^oned  a  good  school,  and  not 
without  reason,  for  young  Egyptians  who  devote  themselves 
to  commerce.  I  met  even  the  sons  of  Beys  among  this  oltkss. 
Those  who  are  prudent,  and  have  a  fair  capital  to  start  apOD, 
can  generally  gain  enough  in  two  or  'iiree  years  to  eslabliatt 
themselves  respectobly  in  Egypt. 
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The  goods  brought  into  Central  Africa  consist  principAlly 
of  English  muslins  and  calicoes,  the  light  red  woollen  niufb  of 
Barbarj,  cutlery,  beads  and  trinkets.  Cloths,  silks,  powder 
tobacco,  and  arakee,  are  also  brought  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, while  in  the  large  towns  there  is  always  a  good  sale  for 
sugar,  rice,  coffee  and  spices.  The  Turkish  officials  and  the 
Franks  are  very  fond  of  the  aniseed  cordial  of  Scio,  marasohi- 
no,  rosoglio,  and  the  other  Levantine  liquors ;  and  eren  the 
heavy,  resinous  wines  of  Smyrna  and  Cyprus  find  their  way 
here.  The  natives  prefer  for  clothing  the  coarse,  unbleached 
cotton  stuffs  of  their  own  manufacture,  one  mantle  of  which  ia 
sufficient  for  years.  As  may  readily  be  supposed,  the  market 
is  frequently  glutted  with  goods  of  this  description,  whence 
the  large  houses  often  send  money  from  Cairo  for  the  purchaee 
of  gum  and  ivory,  in  preference  to  running  any  risk.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit,  all  sorts  of  muslins  and  calicoes  might  be  had 
in  Khartoum  at  a  very  slight  advance  on  Cairo  prices,  and  the 
merchants  who  were  daily  arriving  with  additional  bales,  com- 
plained  that  the  sale  would  not  pay  the  expenses  of  their  jour« 
ney.  The  remarkable  success  of  the  caravans  of  the  previoni 
year  had  brought  a  crowd  of  adventurers  into  the  lists,  very 
few  of  whom  realized  their  expectations.  It  was  the  Califor- 
nia experience  in  another  form.  No  passion  is  half  so  blind 
as  the  greed  for  gain. 

Khartoum  is  the  great  metropolis  of  all  this  region.  Some 
few  caravans  strike  directly  through  the  Beyooda  Desert,  from 
Dongola  to  Kordofan,  but  the  great  part  come  directly  to  the 
former  place,  where  they  dispose  of  their  goods,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  Kordofan  for  gum,  or  wait  the  return  of  the  yearly  ex- 
pedition up  the  White  Nile,  to  stock  themselves  with  ivory. 
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On  both  thede  artides  there  is  generally  a  good,  Bometimes  a 
great,  profit  The  gam  comes  almost  entirely  from  Kordofan| 
where  the  quantity  annnally  gathered  amomits  to  thirty  thoa« 
sand  dontavy  or  cwt.  It  is  collected  by  the  natives  from  that 
variety  of  the  mimosa  called  the  atkaha^  and  sold  by  them  at 
from  fifty-five  to  sixty  piastres  the  contar.  Lattif  Pasha  at  one 
time  issued  a  decree  prohibiting  any  person  from  selling  it  at 
less  than  sixty  piastres,  but  Dr.  Reitz,  by  an  energetic  protest, 
obtained  the  revocation  of  this  arbitrary  edict  The  cost  of 
carrying  it  to  Cairo  is  very  nearly  fifty  piastres  the  contar, 
exclusive  of  a  government  tax  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent. ; 
and  as  the  price  of  gum  in  Cairo  fluctuates  according  to  the 
demand  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
piastres,  the  merchant's  gain  may  be  as  low  as  ten  or  as  high 
as  one  hundred  per  cent  The  gum  brought  from  Yemen  and 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  is  considered  superior  in  quality 
but  is  not  produced  in  such  abundance. 

The  ivory  is  mostly  obtained  from  the  negro  tribes  on  the 
White  Nile.  Small  quantities  are  occasionally  brought  from 
Dar-Fdr  and  the  unknown  regions  towards  Bomou,  by  Arab 
caravans.  The  trading  expeditions  up  the  White  Nile,  until  the 
winter  of  1851-2,  were  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Pasha 
of  S^udau,  in  spite  of  the  treaty  of  1838,  making  it  free  to 
all  nations.  The  expedition  of  that  winter,  which  sailed  from 
Khartoum  about  two  months  before  my  arrival,  consisted  of 
seven  vessels,  accompanied  by  an  armed  force.  The  parties 
interested  in  it  consisted  of  the  Pasha,  the  Egyptian  mer- 
chants,  and  the  rayaJiSy  or  European  merchants.  The  gains 
were  to  be  divided  into  twenty-four  parts,  eight  of  which  went 
to  the  Pasha,  nine  to  the  Turks  and  seven  to  the  Franks.     Dr. 
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Reitz  undertook  to  enforce  the  treaty,  and  actually  ran  twc 
vessels  belonging  to  Austrian  proteges  past  the  guard  estab- 
lished at  the  junction  of  the  Niles.  The  Pasha  thereupon  had 
all  the  sailors  belonging  to  these  vessels  arrested,  but  aftSr  two 
days  of  violent  manoeuvres  and  counter-manoeuvres,  allowed 
the  vessels  to  proceed.  The  unjust  monopoly  was  therefore 
virtually  annulled — ^an  important  fact  to  Europeans  who  may 
wish  to  engage  in  the  trade.  The  vessels  take  with  them 
great  quantities  of  glass  beads,  ear,  arm  and  nose  rings,  and 
the  like,  for  which  the  natives,  readily  barter  their  elephants* 
teeth.  These  are  not  found  in  abundance  before  reaching  the 
land  of  the  Nuehrs  and  the  Kyks,  about  lat  7°,  and  the  besi 
specimens  come  from  regions  still  further  south.  Th^  are 
sold  in  Khartoum  at  the  rate  of  twelve  hundred  piastres  the 
cwt.,  and  in  Cairo  at  twenty-two  hundred,  burdened  with  a  tax 
of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent 

The  Government  has  done  its  best  to  cramp  and  injure 
Trade,  the  only  life  of  that  stagnant  land.  In  addition  to  the 
custom-house  at  Assouan,  where  every  thing  going  into  Egypt 
must  pay  duty,  the  Pasha  and  his  satellites  had  established  an 
illegal  custom-house  at  Dongola,  and  obliged  merchants  to  pay 
another  toll,  midway  on  their  journey.  This  was  afterwards 
abolished,  on  account  of  the  remonstrances  which  were  forward- 
ed to  Cairo.  I  found  the  Pasha  so  uniformly  courteous  and 
affable,  that  at  first  I  rejected  many  of  the  stories  told  me  of 
his  oppression  and  cruelty,  but  I  was  afterwards  informed  of 
circumstances  which  exhibited  his  character  in  a  still  more 
hideous  light  Nevertheless,  I  believe  he  was  in  most  respects 
superior  to  his  predecessors  in  the  office,  and  certainly  to  his 
successor. 
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The  tra£Eic  in  slaves  has  decreased  very  much  of  hita 
The  wealthy  Egyptians  still  purchase  slaves,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so,  till  the  '^  institution  '*  is  wholly  abolished,  but  the 
despotic  rule  exercised  by  the  Pasha  in  Nubia  has  had  the 
effect  of  greatly  lessening  the  demand.  Vast  numbers  of  Nu* 
bians  go  into  Egypt,  where  they  are  engaged  as  domejtic  ser* 
vants,  and  their  paid  labor,  cheap  as  it  is,  is  found  more 
profitable  than  the  unpaid  service  of  negro  slaves.  Besides, 
the  tax  on  the  latter  has  been  greatly  increased,  so  that  mer- 
chants find  the  commodity  less  profitable  than  gum  or  ivory. 
Ten  years  ago,  the  duty  paid  at  Assouan  was  thirty  piastres 
for  a  negro  and  fifty  for  an  Abyssinian :  at  present  it  is  three 
hundred  and  fifty  for  the  former  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  for 
the  latter,  while  the  tax  can  be  wholly  avoided  by  making  the 
slave  free.  Prices  have  risen  in  consequence,  and  the  traffic  is 
proportionately  diminished.  The  Government  probably  de- 
rives as  large  a  revenue  as  ever  from  it,  on  account  of  the  in« 
creased  tax,  so  that  it  has  seemed  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
some  of  the  European  powers  by  restricting  the  trade,  while  it 
actually  loses  nothing  thereby.  The  Government  slave  hunts 
in  the  interior,  however,  are  no  longer  carried  on.  The  gi'cat- 
er  part  of  the  slaves  brought  to  Khartoum,  are  purchased  from 
the  Galla  and  Shangalla  tribes  on  the  borders  of  Abyssinia,  or 
from  the  Shillooks  and  Dinkas,  on  the  White  Nile.  The  cap- 
tives taken  in  the  wars  between  the  various  tribes  are  invari« 
ably  sold.  The  Abyssinian  girls,  who  are  in  great  demand 
among  tho  Egyptians,  for  wives,  are  frequently  sold  by  their 
own  parents.  They  are  treated  with  great  respect,  and  their 
lot  is  probably  no  worse  than  that  of  any  Arab  or  Turkish 
female.     The  more  beautiful  of  them  often  bring  from  two 
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hundred  to  five  htmdred  dollars.  Ordinary  hoosehold  senruiti 
may  be  had  from  one  to  two  thousand  piastres.  My  drago* 
*- '\n,  Achmety  purchased  a  small  girl  for  twelve  hundred 
piastres,  as  a  present  for  his  wife.  He  intended  making  her 
free,  which  he  declared  to  be  a  good  thing,  according  to  his 
religion;  but  the  true  reason,  I  suspect,  was  the  tax  at 
Assouan. 

The  Egyptians  rarely  maltreat  their  slaves,  and  instanoei 
of  cruelty  arc  much  less  frequent  among  them  than  among  the 
Europeans  settled  here.  The  latter  became  so  notorioos  for 
their  violence  that  the  Government  was  obliged  to  establish  a 
law  forbidding  any  Frank  to  strike  his  slave ;  but  in  case  of 
disobedience  to  send  him  before  the  Cadi,  or  Judge,  who  could 
decide  on  the  proper  punishment  Slavery  prevails  through- 
out all  the  native  kiDgdoms  of  Central  Africa,  in  more  or  less 
aggravated  forms. 

The  Egyptian  merchants  who  are  located  in  Khartoum  as 
agents  for  houses  in  Cairo,  consider  themselves  as  worse  than 
exiles,  and  indemnify  themselves  by  sensual  indulgence  for 
being  obliged  to  remain  in  a  country  which  they  detest. 
They  live  in  large  houses,  keep  their  harems  of  inky  slaves, 
eat,  drink  and  smoke  away  their  languid  and  wearisome  days. 
All  the  material  which  they  need  for  such  a  life  is  so  cheap 
that  their  love  of  gain  does  not  suffer  thereby.  One  of  the 
richest  merchants  in  the  place  gave  me  an  aceount  of  his 
housekeepiDg.  He  had  a  large  mud  palace,  a  garden,  and 
twenty  servants  and  slaves,  to  maintain  which  cost  him  eight 
thousand  piastres  (four  hundred  dollars)  a  year.  He  paid  his 
servants  twenty  piastres  a  month,  and  his  slaves  also — at  least 
so  he  told  me,  but  I  did  not  believe  it. 


As  for  the  native  FollahB  of  Souddn,  they  ftre  so  crushed 
end  imposed  upon,  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  irhftt  their 
Dtturnl  cupaeilica  really  are.  Forcigncre,  Frank  as  veW  as 
Kgf-ptlau,  uiiirersally  complain  of  their  stupidity,  aud  I  heard 
the  P:ifha  him&elf  say,  th&t  if  he  could  hare  done  any  thing 
with  them  Abbas  Pasha  might  whistle  to  get  Souddn  from  bini. 
That  they  are  very  stupid,  is  true,  but  that  they  have  every 
encouragement  to  be  so,  is  equally  true.  Dr.  Knoblecber,  who, 
of  all  the  men  I  saw  in  Khartoum,  was  best  qualified  to  judge 
correctly,  assured  me  that  tUey  needed  only  a  jotit  and  pater- 
nal governoient,  to  make  rapid  progress  in  the  arts  of  civiliia- 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

FROM   KHARTOUM  TO   EL   METBMMA. 

Farowcll  BreakfiMt— Departure  firora  Khartoam— Parting  with  Dr.  R«ltz — A  Pr<H)iA 
Uon  and  its  Fulfllment — Dreary  Appearance  of  the  Countrj — Lions — Bar7ing>> 
Grounds— The  Natires— My  Kababisb  Guide,  Mohammed— Character  of  the  Axabt 
— Habits  of  Deception — My  Dromedary— Mutton  and  Marcesa — A  Soadin  Ditty — 
The  Ro\vy{\n— Akaba  Qerri— Heat  and  Scenery— An  Altercation  vrtth  the  Guide— 
A  Mishap — A  Landscape— Tedious  Approacli  to  £1  Motemma— Appearance  of  the 
Town— Preparations  for  the  Deserts— Meeting  Old  Acquaintances. 

The  wind  blew  so  violently  on  the  morning  of  my  departure 
from  Khartoum,  that  the  ferry-boat  which  had  been  engaged 
to  convey  my  equipage  to  the  Kordofan  shore,  could  not  round 
the  point  at  the  junction  of  the  Niles.  My  camels,  with  the 
Kababish  guide  and  drivers,  had  been  ferried  over  the  evening 
previous,  and  were  in  readiness  to  start.  In  this  dilemma  Dr. 
Peney,  with  whom  I  had  engaged  to  take  a  parting  breakfast, 
kindly  gave  me  the  use  of  his  nekkcr  and  its  crew.  Our 
breakfast  was  a  fete  champetre  under  the  beautiful  nebbuk 
tree  in  the  Doctor's  court-yard,  and  consisted  of  a  highly- 
spiced  salmi  of  his  own  compounding,  a  salad  of  lettuce  and 
tomatoes,  and  a  bottle  of  Cyprus  wine.  The  coolness  and 
force  of  the  north-wind  gave  us  a  keen  appetite,  and  our  kind 
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host  could  not.  say  that  we  sli^ht-ed  his  cnlinary  Bkill,  for  verily 
there  was  nothing  but  empty  plates  to  be  seen,  when  we  arose 
from  the  table.  Dr.  Keitz  and  I  hastened  on  board  the  nek- 
kcr,  which  immediately  put  oflf.  I  left  Khartoum,  regretting 
to  leave  a  few  friends  behind  me  in  that  furnace  of  Soudan, 
yet  glad  to  escape  therefrom  myself.  A  type  of  the  character 
of  the  place  was  furnished  us  while  making  our  way  to  Omdur- 
man.  We  passed  the  body  of  a  woman,  who  had  been  stran* 
gled  and  thrown  into  the  water ;  a  sight  which  the  natives 
regarded  without  the  least  surprise.  The  Consul  immediately 
dispatched  one  of  his  servants  to  the  Governor  of  the  city,  ask- 
ing him  to  have  the  body  taken  away  and  properly  interred. 
It  was  full  two  hours  before  we  reached  the  western  bank  of 
the  Nile,  opposite  Omdurman.  Achmet,  who  had  preceded 
me,  had  drummed  up  the  Kababish,  and  they  were  in  readi- 
ness with  my  camels.  The  work  of  apportioning  and  loading 
the  baggage  was  finished  by  noon,  and  the  caravan  started, 
preceded  by  the  guide,  Mohammed,  who  shook  his  long  spear 
in  a  general  defiance  of  all  enemies. 

Dr.  llcitz  and  I,  with  our  attendants,  set  off  in  advajice  on 
a  quick  trot.  Our  path  led  over  a  bleak,  barren  plain,  coier- 
ed  with  thorns,  through  which  the  wind  whistled  with  a  wintry 
sound.  The  air  was  filled  with  clouds  of  sand,  which  gave  a 
pale  and  sickly  cast  to  the  sunshina  My  friend  was  unwel. 
and  desponding,  and  after  we  had  ridden  eight  milefi,  he  halt- 
e<l  to  rest  in  a  deep,  rocky  gully,  where  we  were  sheltered 
from  the  wind.  Here  we  lay  down  upon  the  sand  until  the 
caravan  came  along,  when  we  parted  from  each  other.  "  You  are 
going  back  to  Europe  and  Civilization ; "  said  he  mournfully ; 
"you  have  an  encouraging  future  before  you — while  I  can  only 

17» 
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look  forwHTd  to  tne  prospect  ot  leaviDg  my  bones  in  this 
accursed  land.''  He  then  embraced  me,  mounted  his  drome- 
dary, and  was  soon  lost  to  my  sight  among  the  sand  and  thorns 
Little  did  I  then  imagine  that  his  last  words  were  the  unhappy 
prediction  which  another  year  would  see  verified  !  • 

We  halted  for  the  night  near  the  village  of  GerrarL  I 
slept  but  indifferently,  with  the  heavy  head  and  gloomy  spirits 
I  had  brought  from  Khartoum;  but  the  free  life  of  my  tent 
did  not  fail  of  its  usual  effect,  and  I  rose  the  next  morning 
fresh,  strong,  and  courageous.  We  were  obliged  to  travel 
slowly,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  road,  which,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  distance  to  El  Metemma,  lay  in  the  Desert, 
just  beyond  the  edge  of  the  cultivated  land.     For  the  first  day 

•  Dr.  CoDstantine  Reitz  died  about  a  year  after  my  departure  from 
Soudan,  from  the  eflfects  of  the  climate.  lie  had  been  ill  for  8om« 
months,  and  while  making  a  journey  to  Kordofan,  felt  himself  growing 
worse  so  rapidly  that  he  returned  to  Khartoum,  where  he  expired  in  a 
few  days.  He  was  about  thirty-three  years  of  age,  and  his  many  ac- 
quirements, joined  to  a  character  of  singular  energy  and  persistence, 
had  led  his  friends  to  hope  for  important  results  from  his  residence  in 
Central  Africa.  With  manners  of  great  brusqueness  and  eccentricity, 
his  generosity  was  unbounded,  and  this,  combined  with  his  intrepidity 
and  his  skill  as  a  horseman  and  a  hunter,  made  him  a  general  favorite 
with  the  Arab  chieftains  of  Ethiopia,  whose  cause  he  was  always 
ready  to  advocate,  against  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  Egyptian 
Government  It  will  always  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  author, 
that,  in  passing  through  Germany  in  September,  1862,  he  visited  the 
parents  of  Dr.  Reitz,  whose  father  is  a  Forstinnster,  or  Inspector  of 
Forests,  near  Darmstadt  The  joy  which  they  exhibited  on  hearing 
from  their  son  through  one  who  had  so  recently  seen  him,  was  mixed 
with  sadness  as  they  expressed  the  fear  that  tfiey  woidd  never  see  him 
again — a  fear,  alas  t  too  soon  realized. 
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Oi  two,  ro  nie  over  dry,  Btony  plains,  corered  wilt  thiukete 
of  'be  rtTil!  thoroj  mimosa  and  patches  of  loDg  yellow  grass. 
TliC  coual'j  is  crossed  by  deep  gullies,  throagli  which  the 
streams  fonned  by  the  summer  raioH  flow  to  the  Nile.  TLeii 
banks  are  lined  with  a  thick  growth  of  sent,  ocbbnk,  and  otiicr 
trees  peculiar  U>  Central  Africa,  in  which  mauy  lions  make 
tlicir  lairs  and  prey  npon  the  flocks  of  the  Arabs.  One  bold, 
fierce  fellow  had  established  himself  on  tbe  island  of  Musakar 
Bey,  Just  below  the  juDCtion  of  tbe  Nile,  and  carried  off  night- 
ly a  sheep  or  calf,  defying  tbe  attempts  of  the  natives  to  tak« 
him.  Our  view  was  confined  to  the  thorns,  on  whose  branches 
we  left  many  shreds  of  clotliing  as  mementoes  of  the  journey, 
and  to  the  barren  range  of  Djebcl  Gerrari,  stretching  west- 
ward into  the  Desert.  Occasionally,  however,  in  crossing  the 
low  spurs  which  ran  out  from  this  chain,  the  valley  of  the 
Nile — the  one  united  Nile  again — lay  before  ns,  far  to  the 
east  and  north-east,  the  river  glistening  in  the  sun  as  he  spread 
his  arms  round  island  after  island,  till  his  lap  could  hold  do 
more.  The  soil  is  a  poor,  coarse  gravel,  and  the  ioliabitants 
support  themselves  by  their  herds  of  sheep  and  goats,  which 
browse  on  (he  thorns.  In  places  there  are  large  thickets  of 
the  usiier,  or  euphorbia,  twenty  feet  high.  It  grows  about  tbe 
huts  of  the  natives,  who  make  no  attempt  to  exterminate  it, 
notwithstanding  the  poisonous  nature  of  its  juice.  Every  mile 
or  two  we  passed  a  large  Arab  burying-ground,  crowded  with 
rough  head  and  foot-stones,  except  where  white  pennons,  flut- 
tering on  poles,  denoted  a  more  than  ordinnry  sanctity  in  the 
docea.seJ.  The  tomb  of  the  Shekh,  or  holy  man  of  Mcrreh, 
was  a  conical  structure  of  stones  aiid  clay,  about  fifteen  feet  in 
breadth  st  the  base,  and  twenty  fe«t  high.     The  graves  are  to 
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numerous  and  the  dwellings  so  few,  that  one  naa  the  iuipras. 
sion  of  travelling  in  a  country  depopulated  by  the  pestilence  j 
yet  we  met  many  persons  on  the  road — ^partly  Elababish,  and 
partly  natives  of  Dongola  and  Mahass.  The  men  touched 
their  lips  and  foreheads  on  passing  me,  and  the  women  greet- 
ed me  with  that  peculiar  ^^  hab-bab-ba  /  ^^  which  seems  to  be 
the  universal  expression  of  salutation  among  the  various  tribes 
of  Central  Africa. 

My  guide,  Mohammed,  was  a  Eababish,  and  the  Tainest 
and  silliest  Arab  I  ever  knew.  He  wore  his  hair  in  long 
braids,  extending  from  the  forehead  and  temples  to  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  and  kept  in  their  places  by  a  layer  of  mutton-&t, 

« 

half  an  inch  thick,  which  filled  up  the  intervening  spacea 
His  hollow  cheeks,  deep-sunken  eyes,  thin  and  wiry  beard,  and 
the  long  spear  he  carried  in  his  hand  made  him  a  fair  represen- 
tative of  Don  Quixote,  and  the  resemblance  was  not  diminished 
by  the  gaunt  and  ungainly  camel  on  which  he  jogged  along  at 
the  head  of  my  caravan.  He  was  very  devout,  praying  for 
quite  an  unreasonable  length  of  time  before  and  aft«r  meals, 
and  always  had  a  large  patch  of  sand  on  his  forehead,  from 
striking  it  on  the  ground,  as  he  knelt  towards  Mecca.  Both 
his  arms,  above  the  elbows,  were  covered  with  rings  of  hippo- 
potamus hide,  to  which  were  attached  square  leathern  case.*?, 
containing  sentences  of  the  Koran,  as  charms  to  keep  away 
sickness  and  evil  spirits.  The  other  man.  Said,  was  a  Shy- 
gheean,  willing  and  good-natured  enough,  but  slow  and  regard- 
less of  truth,  as  all  Arabs  are.  Indeed,  the  best  definition  of 
an  Arab  which  I  can  give,  is — a  philosophizing  sinner.  His 
fatalism  gives  him  a  calm  and  equable  temperament  under  all 
circumstances,  and  "God  wills  itl"  or  "God  is  merciful* •* 
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is  the  solaoe  for  every  misfortune.  But  this  same  careless- 
Dess  to  the  usual  accidents  of  life  extends  also  to  his  speech  and 
his  dealings  with  other  men.  I  will  not  saj  that  an  Arah 
never  speaks  truth :  on  the  contrary,  he  always  does,  if  he 
happens  to  remember  it,  and  there  is  no  object  to  be  gained 
by  suppressing  it ;  but  rather  than  trouble  himself  to  answer 
correctly  a  question  which  requires^  some  thought,  he  tells  you 
whatever  comes  uppermost  in  his  mind,  though  certain  to  be 
detected  the  next  minute.  He  is  like  a  salesman,  who,  if  he 
does  not  happen  to  have  the  article  you  want,  offers  you  some- 
thing else,  rather  than  let  you  go  away  empty-handed.  In 
regard  to  his  dealings,  what  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  says  of 
Egypt,  that  "  nobody  parts  with  money  without  an  effort  to 
defraud,"  is  equally  true  of  Nubia  and  Soudan.  The  people 
do  not  steal  outright ;  but  they  have  a  thousand  ways  of  doing 
it  in  an  indirect  and  civilized  manner,  and  they  are  perfect 
masters  of  all  those  petty  arts  of  fraud  which  thrive  so  greenly 
in  the  great  commercial  cities  of  Christendom.  With  these 
slight  drawbacks,  there  is  much  to  like  in  the  Arabs,  and  they 
are  certainly  the  most  patient,  assiduous  and  good-humored 
people  in  the  world.  If  they  fail  in  cheating  you,  they  re- 
spect you  the  more,  and  they  are  so  attentive  to  you,  so  ready 
to  take  their  mood  from  yours — to  laugh  when  you  are  cheer- 
ful, and  be  silent  when  you  are  grave — so  light-hearted -in  the 
performance  of  severe  duties,  that  if  you  commence  your  ac- 
quaintance by  despising,  you  finish  by  cordially  liking  them. 

On  a  journey  like  that  which  I  was  then  commencing,  it  ia 
absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  a  good  understanding  with 
your  men  and  beasts ;  otherwise  travel  will  be  a  task,  and  a 
severe  one,  instead  of  a  recreation.     After  my  men  had  vainly 
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tried  a  number  of  expedients,  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  me,  I 
drilled  them  into  absolute  obedience,  and  found  their  charac- 
ter much  improved  thereby.  With  my  dromedary,  whom  I 
called  Abou-Sin,  (the  Father  of  Teeth),  from  the  great  shekh 
of  the  Shukoree  Arabs,  to  whom  he  originally  belonged,  I  wai 
soon  on  good  terms.  He  was  a  beast  of  excellent  temper, 
with  a  spice  of  humor  in  his  composition,  and  a  fondness  for 
playing  practical  jokea  But  as  I  always  paid  them  back, 
neither  party  could  complain,  though  Abou-Sin  sometimef 
gurgled  out  of  his  long  throat  a  string  of  Arabic  gutturals,  in 
remonstrance.  He  came  up  to  my  tent  and  knelt  at  precisely 
the  same  hour  every  evening,  to  get  his  feed  of  dourra,  and 
when  I  was  at  breakfast  always  held  his  lips  pursed  np,  ready 
to  take  the  pieces  of  bread  I  gave  him.  My  men,  whom  I  agreed 
to  provide  with  food  during  the  journey,  were  regaled  every 
day  with  mutton  and  mareesa,  the  two  only  really  good  things 
to  be  found  in  Soudan.  A  fat  sheep  cost  8  piastres  (40  cents), 
and  we  killed  one  every  three  days.  The  meat  was  of  excel- 
lent flavor.  Mareesa  is  made  of  the  coarse  grain  called  dour- 
ra, which  is  pounded  into  flour  by  hand,  mixed  with  water,  and 
heated  over  a  fire  in  order  to  produce  speedy  fermentation.  It 
is  always  drunk  the  day  after  being  made,  as  it  turns  sour  on 
the  third  day.  It  is  a  little  stronger  than  small  beer,  and  has 
a  taste  similar  to  wheat  bran,  unpleasant  on  the  first  trial  and 
highly  palatable  on  the  second.  A  jar  holding  two  gallons 
costs  one  piastre,  and  as  few  families,  however  poor,  are  with- 
out it,  we  always  found  plenty  of  it  for  sale  in  the  villages.  It 
is  nutritious,  promotive  of  digestion,  and  my  experience  went  to 
prove  that  it  was  not  only  a  harmless  but  most  wholesome  drink 
in  that  stifling  climate.     Om  bilbily  the  mother  of  nightingales^ 
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vrhioh  is  made  from  wheat,  is  stronger,  and  has  a  pungent 
flavor.  The  people  in  general  are  remarkably  temperate,  but 
sailors  and  camel-men  are  often  not  content  without  arakee,  a 
sort  of  weak  brandy  made  from  dates.  I  have  heard  this  8on<> 
sung  so  often  that  I  cannot  choose  but  recollect  the  words.  It 
is  in  the  Arabic  jargon  of  Soudan : 


4« 


£l-toombak  sheraboo  dowaia, 
Oo  el  karofeen  ed  dowa  il  'es-fiufaia, 
Oo  el  arakee  legheetoo  monnaia, 
Om  bilbil  bukkoosoo  barraia.* 


[Tobacco  I  smoke  in  the  pipe ;  and  mareesa  is  a  medicine 
to  the  sufaia ;  (i.  e,  the  bag  of  palm  fibres  through  which  it  is 
strained),  but  arakee  makes  me  perfectly  contented,  and  then 
I  will  not  even  look  at  bilbil]. 

The  third  day  after  leaving  Khartoum,  I  reached  the 
mountains  of  Gerri,  through  which  the  Nile  breaks  his  way  in 
a  narrow  pass.  Uere  I  hailed  as  an  old  acquaintance  the 
island-hill  of  Rowyan  (the  watered,  or  onthirsty).  This  is 
truly  a  magnificent  peak,  notwithstanding  its  height  is  not 
more  than  seven  hundred  feet.  Neither  is  Soracte  high,  yet  it 
produces  a  striking  efiect,  even  with  the  loftier  Apennines 
behind  it  The  Rowyan  is  somewhat  similar  to  Soracte  in 
form.  There  are  a  few  trees  on  the  top,  which  shows  that 
there  must  be  a  deposit  of  soil  above  its  barren  ramparts,  and 
were  I  a  merchant  of  Khartoum  I  should  build  a  summer  resi* 
d*:ncc  there,  and  by  means  of  hydraulics  create  a  grove  and 
garden  around  it.  The  akahaj  or  desert  pass,  which  we  were 
obliged  to  take  in  order  to  reach  the  river  again,  is  six  hours 
in  length,  through  a  wild,  stony  tract,  covered  with  immenae 
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boulders  of  granite,  hurled  and  heaped  together  in  the  sama 
chaotic  manner  as  is  exhibited  in  the  rocks  between  Assouan 
and  Phikc.  After  passing  the  range,  a  wide  plain  again  open- 
ed before  us,  the  course  of  the  Nile  marked  in  its  centre  by  tho 
darker  hue  of  the  nebbuks  and  sycamores,  rising  above  tho 
long  gray  belts  of  thorn-trees.  The  mountains  which  inclose 
the  fallen  temples  of  Mesowurat  and  Naga  appeared  far  to  the 
east.  The  banks  of  the  river  here  are  better  cultivated  than 
further  up  the  stream.  The  wheat,  which  was  just  sprouting, 
during  my  upward  journey,  was  now  two  feet  high,  and  rolled 
before  the  wind  in  waves  of  dark,  intense,  burning  green. 
The  brilliancy  of  color  in  these  mid- African  landscapes  is  truly 
astonishing. 

The  north-wind,  which  blew  the  sand  furiously  in  our  faces 
during  the  first  three  days  of  the  journey,  ceased  at  this  point 
and  the  weather  became  once  more  intensely  hot.  The  first 
two  or  three  hours  of  the  morning  were,  nevertheless,  deli- 
cious. The  temperature  was  mild,  and  there  was  a  Juno-like 
breeze  which  bore  far  and  wide  the  delicate  odor  of  the  mimo- 
sa blossoms.  The  trees  were  large  and  thick,  as  on  the  White 
Nile,  forming  long,  orchard-like  belts  between  the  grain-fields 
and  the  thorny  clumps  of  the  Desert.  The  flocks  of  black 
goats  which  the  natives  breed,  were  scattered  among  these 
trees,  and  numbers  of  the  animals  stood  perfectly  upright  on 
their  hind  legs,  as  they  nibbled  oflf  the  ends  of  the  higher 
branches. 

On  the  morning  after  leaving  Akaba  Gerri,  I  had  two  al- 
tercations with  my  men.  Mohammed  had  left  Khartoum 
without  a  camel,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  saving  money. 
In  a  day  or  two,  however,  he  limped  so  much  that  I  put  him 
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apon  Achmet's  dromedary  for  a  few  hours.  This  was  an  im 
positioD,  for  every  gaide  is  obliged  to  foniish  his  own  camelf 
and  I  told  the  old  man  that  he  should  ride  no  more.  He  there- 
upon preTailed  upon  Said  to  declare  that  their  contract  was  to 
take  me  to  Ambnkol,  instead  of  Merawe.  This,  considering 
I  hat  the  route  had  been  distinctly  stated  to  them  by  Dr.  Reits, 
in  my  presence,  and  put  in  writing  by  the  moodir,  Abdallah 
Effcndi,  and  that  the  name  of  Ambukol  was  not  once  mention- 
ed, was  a  falsehood  of  the  most  brazen  character.  I  told  the 
men  they  were  liars,  and  that  sooner  than  yield  to  them  I 
would  return  to  Khartoum  and  have  them  punished,  where- 
upon tlioy  saw  they  had  gone  too  far,  and  made  a  seeming  com- 
promise by  declaring  that  they  would  willingly  take  me  to 
Merawe,  if  I  wished  it. 

Towards  noon  we  reached  the  village  of  Derreira,  nearly 
opposite  the  picturesque  rapids  of  the  Nile.  I  gave  Moham- 
med half  a  piastre  and  sent  him  after  mareesa,  two  gallons  of 
which  he  speedily  procured.  A  large  gourd  was  filled  for  me, 
and  I  drank  about  a  quart  without  taking  breath.  Before  it 
had  left  my  lips,  I  experienced  a  feeling  of  vigor  and  elasticity 
throughout  my  whole  frame,  which  refreshed  me  for  the  re> 
mainder  of  the  day.  Mohammed  stated  that  the  tents  of  some 
of  his  tribe  were  only  about  four  hours  distant,  and  asked  leave 
to  go  and  procure  a  camel,  promising  to  rejoin  us  at  El  Me- 
t<^)ma  the  next  day.  As  Said  knew  the  way,  and  could  have 
piloted  me  in  case  the  old  sinner  should  not  return,  I  gave 
him  leave  to  go. 

Achmet  and  I  rode  for  nearly  two  hours  over  a  stony, 
thorny  plain,  before  we  overtook  the  baggage  camels.  When 
at  last  we  came  in  sight  of  them,  the  brown  camel  was  running 
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loose  without  his  load  and  Said  trying  to  catch  him.  My  pm 
vision-chests  were  tumhled  upon  the  ground,  the  cafass  broken 
to  pieces  and  the  chickens  enjoying  the  liberty  of  the  Desert 
Said,  it  seemed,  had  stopped  to  talk  with  some  women,  leaving 
the  camel,  which  was  none  too  gentle,  to  take  care  of  himsell 
Achmet  was  so  incensed  that  he  struck  the  culprit  in  the  face, 
whereupon  he  cried  out,  with  a  rueful  voice :  "ya  Jchosara/^ 
(oh,  what  a  misfortune  !).  After  half  an  hour^s  labor  the 
boxes  were  repacked,  minus  their  broken  crockery,  the  chickens 
caught  and  the  camel  loaded.  The  inhabitants  of  this  regicm 
were  mostly  Shygheeans,  who  had  emigrated  thither.  They 
are  smaller  and  darker  than  the  people  of  Muhass,  but  resem- 
ble them  in  character.  In  one  of  the  villages  which  we  pass- 
ed, the  soog,  or  market,  was  being  held.  I  rode  through  the 
crowd  to  see  what  they  had  to  sell,  but  found  only  the  simplest 
articles :  camels,  donkeys,  sheep,  goats ;  mats,  onions,  butter, 
with  some  baskets  of  raw  cotton  and  pieces  of  stuff  spun  and 
woven  by  the  natives.  The  sales  must  be  principally  by  bar- 
ter, as  there  is  little  money  in  the  country. 

In  the  afternoon  we  passed  another  akaba,  even  more  diffi- 
cult for  camels  than  that  of  Gerri.  The  tracks  were  rough 
and  stony,  crossed  by  frequent  strata  of  granite  and  porphyry. 
From  the  top  of  one  of  the  ridges  I  had  a  fine  view  of  a  little 
valley  of  mimosas  which  lay  embayed  in  the  hills  and  washed 
by  the  Nile,  which  here  curved  grandly  round  from  west  to 
south,  his  current  glittering  blue  and  broad  in  the  sun.  The 
opposite  bank  was  flat  and  belted  with  wheat  fields,  beyond 
which  stretched  a  gray  forest  of  thorns  and  then  the  yellow  sa- 
vannas of  Shendy,  walled  in  the  distance  by  long,  blue,  broken 
ranges  of  moimtalns.     The  summit  of  a  hill  near  our  road  was 
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Burroonded  with  a  thick  wall,  formed  of  natnral  blocks  of  black 
porphyry.  It  had  square,  projecting  bastions  at  regolar  inter- 
vals, and  an  entrance  on  the  western  side  From  its  appear 
ance,  form  and  position,  it  had  undoubtedly  been  a  stronghold 
of  some  one  of  the  Arab  tribes,  and  can  claim  no  great  antiqui- 
ty. I  travelled  on  until  after  sunset,  when,  as  no  village  ap- 
peared, I  camped  in  a  grove  of  large  mimosas,  not  far  from 
the  Nile.  A  few  Shygheean  herdsmen  were  living  in  brush 
huts  near  at  hand,  and  dogs  and  jackals  howled  incessantly 
through  the  night. 

On  the  fifth  day  I  reached  the  large  town  of  El  Metemma, 
nearly  opposite  Shendy,  and  the  capital  of  a  negro  kingdom, 
before  the  Egyptian  usurpation.  The  road,  on  approaching  it, 
leads  over  a  narrow  plain,  covered  with  a  shrub  resembling 
heather,  bordered  on  one  side  by  the  river,  and  on  the  other 
by  a  long  range  of  bare  red  sand-hills.  We  journeyed  for 
more  than  three  hours,  passing  point  after  point  of  the  hills, 
only  to  find  other  spurs  stretching  out  ahead  of  us.  From  the 
iutcuse  heat  I  was  very  anxious  to  reach  El  Metemma,  and 
was  not  a  little  rejoiced  when  I  discerned  a  grove  of  date- trees, 
which  had  been  pointed  out  to  me  from  Shendy,  a  month  before, 
as  the  landmark  of  the  place.  Soon  a  cluster  of  buildings  ap- 
peared on  the  sandy  slopes,  but  as  we  approached,  I  saw  they 
were  ruins.  We  turned  another  point,  and  reached  another 
group  of  tokuls  and  clay  houses — ruins  also.  Another  point, 
and  more  ruins,  and  so  for  more  than  a  mile  before  we  reach* 
ed  the  town,  which  commences  at  the  last  spur  of  the  hills^ 
and  extends  along  the  plain  for  a  mile  and  a  half 

It  is  a  long  mass  of  one-story  mud  buildings,  and  the  most 
miserable  place  of  its  size  that  I  have  seen  in  Central  Airioa« 
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Thore  is  no  bazaar,  but  an  open  market-place,  where  the  peo- 
ple sit  on  the  ground  and  sell  their  produce,  conBisting  of 
dourra,  butter,  dates,  onions,  tobacco  and  a  few  grass  matSL 
There  maj  be  a  mosque  in  the  place,  but  in  the  course  of  my 
ramble  through  the  streets,  I  saw  nothing  that  looked  like 
one.  Half  the  houses  appeared  to  be  uninhabited,  and  the 
natives  were  a  hideous  mixture  of  the  red  tribes  of  Mahasa 
and  Shygheea  and  the  negro  races  of  Souddn.  A  few  people 
were  moving  lazily  through  the  dusty  and  filthy  lanes,  bat  the 
greater  portion  were  sitting  in  the  earth,  on  the  shady  side  of 
the  houses.  In  one  of  the  streets  I  was  taken  for  the  Medical 
Inspector  of  the  town,  a  part  of  whose  business  it  is  to  see 
that  it  is  kept  free  from  filth.  Two  women  came  hastily  out 
of  the  houses  and  began  sweeping  vigorously,  saying  to  me  as 
I  came  up :  "  You  see,  we  are  sweeping  very  clean."  It  would 
have  been  much  more  agreeable  to  me,  had  the  true  Inspector 
gone  his  roundn  the  day  before.  El  Metemma  and  Shendy  are 
probably  the  most  immoral  towns  in  all  Central  Africa.  The 
people  informed  me  that  it  was  a  regular  business  for  persons 
to  buy  female  slaves,  and  hire  them  for  the  purpose  of  prosti- 
tution, all  the  money  received  in  this  vile  way  going  into  the 
owner's  pocket. 

I  was  occupied  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  next  morning 
in  procuring  and  filling  additional  water-skins,  and  preparing 
to  cross  the  Bcyooda.  Achmet  had  a  quantity  of  bread  baked, 
for  the  journey  would  occupy  seven  or  eight  days,  and  there 
was  no  possibility  of  procuring  provisions  on  the  road.  Mo- 
hammed did  not  make  his  appearance  at  the  appointed  time, 
and  I  determined  to  start  without  him,  my  caravan  being  in- 
creased by  a  Dongolese  merchant,  and  a  poor  Shygheean, 
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Whose  only  property  was  a  club  and  a  wooden  bowl,  and  wbo 
asked  leaye  to  help  tend  the  camels  for  the  sake  of  food  and 
water  on  the  way.  All  of  the  Beyooda,  which  term  is  applied 
to  the  broad  desert  region  west  of  the  Nile  and  extending 
southward  from  Nubia  to  Kordofan  and  Dar-For,  is  infested 
with  marauding  tribes  of  Arabs,  and  though  at  present  their 
depredations  are  less  frequent  than  formerly,  still,  from  tho 
total  absence  of  all  protection,  the  traveller  is  exposed  to  con- 
siderable risk.  For  this  reason,  it  is  not  usual  to  find  small 
parties  traversing  this  route,  as  in  the  Nubian  Desert. 

I  added  to  my  supplies  a  fat  sheep,  a  water-skin  filled  with 
marcesa,  a  sheaf  of  raw  onions  (which  are  a  great  luxury  in 
the  Desert),  and  as  many  fowls  as  could  be  procured  in  £1 
Mctemma.  Just  as  we  were  loading  the  camels,  who  should 
come  up  but  Beshir  and  two  or  three  more  of  the  Mahassee 
sailors,  who  had  formed  part  of  my  crew  from  Berber  to 
Kburtoum.  They  came  up  and  kissed  my  hand,  exclaiming  . 
**  May  God  prosper  you,  0  Effendi  I"  They  immediately  set 
about  helping  to  load  the  camels,  giving  us,  meanwhile,  news 
of  every  thing  that  had  happened.  Beshir's  countenance  fell 
when  I  asked  him  about  his  Metemma  sweetheart,  Chimmer6- 
Betahadjcro ;  she  had  proved  faithless  to  him.  The  America 
was  again  on  her  way  from  Berber  to  Khartoum,  with  a  com* 
pany  of  merchants.  The  old  slave,  Bakhita,  unable  to  bear 
the  imputation  of  being  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  had  run 
away  from  the  vessel  When  the  camels  were  loaded  and  we 
were  ready  to  mount,  I  gave  the  sailors  a  few  piastres  to  boy 
mareesa  and  sent  them  away  rejoicing 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 

THE      BBTOODA      D  E  S  B  B  T. 

EnteilDg  tbe  Desert— Character  of  the  Sccaerj— Wdls— Fear  of  the  Arab»— The  !•• 
loom  Tree— Effect  of  the  Hot  Wiud — Mohammed  overtakes  us — Arab  fiDdnrance— 
An  unpleasant  Bedfellow — C-uniedy  of  the  Crows— Gazelles — We  enoounter  a  8«n^ 
storm— The  Moautaln  of  Thirst— The  Wells  of  Djeckdad— A  Mountain  Pasa— 
Hei^n  Intoxication— Scenery  of  tlie  Tahlc-land— Blr  Khannik— The  Kababiah 
Arabs— Gazelles  again— Kuins  of  an  Ancient  Coptic  Monastery— Distant  View  of  the 
Nile  Valley— Djc'bcl  Bcrkel— We  come  Into  Port. 

**  He  sees  the  red  sirocco  wheeling 
Its  Handy  columns  o'er  the  u&'^te, 
An<l  streaiiiS  tliiough  pnliny  valluvii  stealing. 
Where  the  plumed  oittrieh  spe^s  in  ha&te." — Freiuoratb. 

We  left  El  Mctemma  at  noon,  on  the  t^nth  of  February. 
Crossing  the  low  ridge  of  red  sand,  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
town  is  built,  the  wind  came  fresh  to  meet  us,  across  the  long, 
level  savanna  of  yellow  grass  and  shrubs  which  stretched  away 
to  th-e  west  and  north,  without  a  bound.  The  prospect  was 
exhilarating,  after  the  continual  hem  of  thorns,  which  had  lined 
our  road  from  Khartoum.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  turn  the 
eye  from  the  bare,  scorching  mud  walls  of  the  town,  to  the 
freshness  and  freedom  of  the  Desert  I  took  a  last  look  at  the 
wheat-fields  of  the  Nile,  and  then  turned  my  face  northward, 
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towards  the  point  where  I  expected  to  meet  his  eurrent  again. 
The  plain  was  very  level,  and  the  road  excellent  for  our 
camels.  In  places  where  there  was  a  slight  depression  of  the 
soil,  a  long,  slender  species  of  grass  grew  in  thick  tofts,  a£ford- 
iug  nourishment  to  the  herds  of  the  wandering  Arab  tribes. 
There  were  also  narrow  belts  of  white  thorn  and  a  curious 
shrub,  with  leaves  resembling  the  jasmine.  In  two  hours  we 
reached  a  well,  where  some  Kababish  were  drawing  water  for 
their  goats  and  asses.  It  was  about  twenty  feet  deep,  and  the 
water  was  drawn  in  skins  let  down  with  ropes.  We  kept  on 
until  sunset,  when  we  encamped  in  an  open,  gravellj  space, 
surrounded  with  patches  of  grass,  on  which  the  camels  brows- 
ed. The  hot  weather  of  the  past  two  or  three  days  had  called 
into  life  a  multitude  of  winged  and  creeping  insects,  and  they 
assailed  me  on  all  sides. 

The  next  morning,  after  travelling  more  than  two  hours 
over  the  plain,  we  reached  a  series  of  low  hills,  or  rather  swells 
of  the  Desert,  covered  with  black  gravel  and  fragments  of  por- 
phjritic  rock.  They  appeared  to  be  outlying  spurs  of  a  moun- 
tain range  which  we  saw  to  the  northwest.  From  the  highest 
of  them  we  saw  before  as  a  long,  shallow  valley,  opening  far 
to  the  north-east  It  was  thickly  covered  with  tufts  of  yellow* 
ish-green  grass,  sprinkled  with  trees  of  various  kinds.  The 
merchant  pointed  out  a  grove  in  the  distance  as  the  location 
of  Bir  Abou-lcer,  the  first  well  on  the  road.  His  sharp  eye 
d itemed  a  company  of  Arabs,  who  were  encamped  near  it,  and 
who,  seeing  Achmet  and  myself  in  our  Turkish  dresses,  were 
prei>aring  to  fly.  Ue  urged  his  dromedary  into  a  fast  trot  and 
rode  ahead  to  reassure  them.  They  were  a  tall,  wild-lof>king 
people,  very  scantily  dressed ;  the  men  had  long  black  hair| 
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moustaclies  and  beards,  and  carried  spears  in  their  baoflbL 
They  looked  at  us  with  suspicion,  but  did  not  refuse  the  cus- 
tomary '*  hab-bab-ba  I ''  The  wells  were  merely  pits,  not  more 
than  four  or  five  feet  deep,  dug  in  the  clayey  soil,  and  contain- 
ing at  the  bottom  a  constant  supply  of  cool,  sweet  water.  We 
watered  our  camels  in  basins  scooped  for  that  purpose  in  the 
earth,  and  then  took  breakfast  under  the  thorns.  Among  the 
trees  in  the  wady  was  one  resembling  the  nebbuk  in  foliage,  and 
with  a  fruit  similar  in  appearance,  but  larger  and  of  different 
flavor.  The  Arabs  called  it  laJoom,  and  gathered  some  of  the 
fruit  for  me  to  taste.  It  has  a  thin,  brittle  outer  rind,  con- 
taining a  hard  stone,  covered  with  a  layer  of  gummy  paste, 
most  intensely  sweet  and  bitter  in  the  mouth.  It  has  precise- 
ly the  flavor  of  the  medicine  known  to  children  as  Hive  Syrap. 
We  resumed  our  course  along  the  wady,  nearly  to  its  ter- 
mination at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  when  the  road  turned 
to  the  right  over  another  succession  of  hard,  gravelly  ridges, 
flanked  on  the  west  by  hills  of  coal-black  porphyry.  During 
the  afternoon  the  wind  was  sometimes  as  hot  as  a  furnace* 
blast,  and  I  felt  my  very  blood  drying  up  in  its  intensity.  I 
had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  temperature,  but  it  could  not 
have  been  less  than  105^.  Nevertheless,  the  sky  was  so  clear 
and  blue,  the  sunshine  so  perfect,  and  the  Desert  so  inspiring 
that  I  was  in  the  most  exulting  mood.  In  fact,  the  powerful 
dry  heat  of  the  air  produced  upon  me  a  bracing  effect,  similar 
to  that  of  sharp  cold.  It  gave  me  a  sensation  of  fierce,  savage 
vigor,  and  I  longed  for  an  Arab  lance  and  the  fleet  hoofis  of 
the  red  stallion  I  had  left  in  Khartoum.  At  times  the  burn- 
ing blasts  were  flavored  with  a  strong  aromatic  odor,  like  that 
«f  dried  lavender,  which  was  as  stimulating  to  the  lungs 
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herb-tea  to  the  stomach.  Oar  provisions  soon  felt  the  effects 
of  this  continual  dry  heat.  •  Bates  became  as  pebbles  of  jasper, 
and  when  I  asked  my  servant  for  bread,  he  gave  me  a  stone. 

As  we  were  jooroeying  along  over  the  plain,  wo  spied  a 
man  on  a  camel  trotting  behind  us,  and  in  half  an  hour,  lo  I 
Mohammed  the  guide.  The  old  scamp  came  up  with  a 
younger  brother  behind  him,  whom  he  had  brought  without 
asking  permission,  and  without  bringing  food  for  him.  This 
made  eight  persons  I  was  obliged  to  feed,  and  as  our  bread 
and  meat  were  only  calculated  for  six,  I  put  them  on  allow- 
ance. Mohammed  had  his  hair  newly  plaited  and  covered 
with  a  layer  of  mutton-fat,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  I  saw 
very  little  of  the  vaunted  temperance  of  the  Arabs.  True, 
they  will  live  on  dates — ^when  they  can  get  nothing  else ;  and 
they  will  go  without  water  for  a  day — ^when  they  have  nonei 
I  fouled  a  quart  of  water  daily  amply  sufficient  for  my  own 
needs,  notwithstanding  the  great  heat  we  endured;  but  I  do 
not  thiiik  one  of  the  men  drank  less  than  a  gallon  in  the  same 
tlujc,  aid  as  for  their  eating,  Achmet  frequently  declared  that 
they  wduld  finish  a  whole  sheep  before  getting  to  ''el  hamda 
lillah  !  ^^ — the  usual  Arabic  grace  after  meat. 

Towards  sunset  we  reached  an  open  space  of  ground  which 
had  not  been  touched  since  the  rains  of  the  previous  summer. 
The  soil  had  been  washed  smooth  and  then  dried  away  in  the 
sun,  leaving  a  thin,  cracked  crust,  like  that  which  frequently 
forms  after  a  light  snow-falL  Our  camel's  fcut  broke  through 
at  ever^  step,  making  the  only  trails  which  crossed  it,  except 
those  of  gazelles  and  vultures.  Achmet  was  about  to  piteh 
my  tent  near  some  snaky-looking  holes,  but  I  had  it  moved  to 
a  clearer  spot     I  slept  without  interruption,  but  in  the  morih 
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ing,  as  lie  was  about  to  roll  up  mj  mattrass,  he  suddenlj  let  it 
drop  and  rushed  out  of  the  tent,  exclaimiDg :  '^  Oh  master, 
come  out  1  come  out !  There  is  a  great  snake  in  jour  bed  1  ^ 
I  looked,  and  truly  enough,  there  was  an  uglj  spotted  reptile 
coiled  up  on  the  straw  matting.  The  men  heard  the  alarm, 
and  mj  servant  Ali  immediately  came  running  up  with  a  chib. 
.  As  he  was  afraid  to  enter  the  tent,  he  threw  it  to  me,  and 
with  one  blow  I  put  the  snake  beyond  the  power  of  doing 
harm.  It  was  not  more  than  two  feet  long,  but  thick  and  club- 
shaped,  and  with  a  back  covered  with  green,  brown  and  yellow 
scales,  very  hard  and  bright.  The  Arabs,  who  by  this 
time  had  come  to  the  rescue,  said  it  was  a  most  venomoas 
creature,  its  bite  causing  instant  deatL  ^^  Allak  kereem/** 
(God  is  merciful  1)  I  exclaimed,  and  they  all  heartily  respond- 
ed :  "  God  be  praised ! "  They  said  that  the  occurrence  de- 
noted long  life  to  me.  Although  no  birds  were  to  be  seen  at 
the  time,  not  ten  minutes  had  elapsed  before  two  large  crows 
appeared  in  the  air.  After  wheeling  over  us  once  or  twice, 
they  alighted  near  the  snake.  At  first,  they  walked  around  it 
at  a  distance,  occasionally  exchanging  glances,  and  turning  up 
their  heads  in  a  shrewd  manner,  which  plainly  said :  "  No  you 
don't,  old  fellow  I  want  to  make  us  believe  youVe  dead,  do 
you  ? "  They  bantered  each  other  to  take  hold  of  it  first,  and 
at  last  the  boldest  seized  it  suddenly  by  the  tail,  jumped  back- 
ward two  or  three  feet  and  then  let  it  fall  He  looked  at  the 
other,  as  much  as  to  say :  '^  If  he's  not  dead,  it's  a  capital 
sham  I "  The  other  made  a  similar  essay,  after  which  they 
alternately  dragged  and  shook  it,  and  consulted  some  time, 
before  they  agreed  that  it  was  actually  dead.  One  of  them 
then  took  it  by  the  tail  and  sailed  off  through  the  air,  its  soalei 
^L'tteriDg  in  the  sun  as  it  dangled  downward. 
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On  tbe  third  day  we  left  the  plain  and  entered  on  a  region 
of  black,  stony  ridges,  with  grass  and  thorns  in  the  long  hol- 
lows between  them.  The  sky  was  so  clear  that  the  moon  (in 
her  last  quarter)  was  visible  until  nearly  noon.  About  ten 
o'clock,  from  one  of  the  porphyry  hills,  I  caught  sight  of 
Djebel  Attshan,  or  the  Mountain  of  Thirst,  which  crosses  the 
middle  of  the  Beyooda.  It  was  in  the  north  and  Dorthwest, 
apparently  about  thirty  miles  distant.  During  the  morning 
I  saw  four  beautiful  gazelles,  not  more  than  a  stone's  throw 
distant  One  of  them  was  lame,  which  induced  me  to  believe 
that  I  could  catch  it  I  got  down  from  my  camel  and  crept 
stealthily  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  but  when  I  looked  down 
the  other  side,  no  gazelle  was  to  be  seen.  Half  a  dozen  nar 
row  gullies  branched  away  among  the  loose  mounds  of  stones, 
and  further  search  would  have  been  useless. 

At  noon  we  reached  another  and  different  region.  The 
grass  and  thorns  disappeared,  and  the  swells  of  black  gravel 
gave  place  to  long  drifts  of  bright  yellow  sand  which  extended  on 
all  sides  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  We  toiled  on,  over  drift 
after  drift,  but  there  was  still  the  same  dreary  yellow  wast<}, 
whitening  in  the  distance  under  the  glare  of  the  sun.  At  first, 
the  air  was  so  tremulous  with  the  radiated  heat,  that  the  whole 
landscape  glittered  and  wavered  like  the  sea,  and  the  brain 
became  giddy  from  gazing  on  its  nnsteady  lines.  But  as  the 
wind  began  to  blow  more  violently,  this  disappeared.  The 
eky  then  became  obscured  nearly  to  the  lenith,  with  a  duU 
purple  haze,  arising  from  the  myriads  of  fine  grains  of  sand 
with  which  the  air  was  filled.  The  sun  became  invisible, 
although  there  were  no  clouds  in  the  sky,  and  we  seemed  to  be 
joomeying  under  a  firmament  of  rusty  copper.     The  drifta 
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were  coDstantly  forming  and  changing  shape,  and  the  sand 
vibrated  along  their  edges  or  scadded  in  swift  ripples  oyer  the 
plain,  with  that  dry,  sharp  sound  one  hears  in  winter^  wheo 
the  "  North-wind's  masonry"  is  going  on.  The  air  was  with* 
ering  in  its  fierce  heat  and  occasioned  intense  thirst,  which, 
fortunately,  we  were  able  to  relieve.  The  storm  grew  more 
?iolent  and  the  burning  labyrinths  of  sand  more  intricate,  as 
we  advanced.  The  path  was  hidden  under  drifts  five  or  six  feet 
in  height,  and  the  tall  yellow  walls  were  creeping  every  minute 
nearer,  to  cover  it  completely.  The  piles  of  stones,  however, 
which  the  Arabs  have  made  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges  and 
replace  as  often  as  they  are  thrown  down,  guided  us,  and  after 
three  hours  and  a  half  in  a  spot  which  might  serve  as  the 
fourth  circle  of  Dante's  Hell,  we  emerged  on  the  open  plain 
and  saw  again  the  Mountain  of  Thirst,  which  had  been  hidden 
all  this  time.  The  camels,  which  were  restless  and  uneasy  in 
the  sand,  now  walked  more  cheerily.  The  sun  came  out  again, 
but  the  sky  still  retained  its  lurid  purple  hue.  We  all  drank 
deeply  of  the  brown  leathery  contents  of  our  water-skins  and 
pushed  steadily  onward  till  camping-time,  at  sunset.  While 
the  storm  lasted,  the  Arabs  crouched  close  under  the  flanks  of 
the  camels  and  sheltered  themselves  from  the  sand.  Achmet 
and  the  Dongolese  merchant  unrolled  their  turbans  and 
muffled  them  around  their  faces,  but  on  following  their  exam- 
ple I  experienced  such  a  stifling  sensation  of  heat  that  I  at 
once  desisted,  and  rode  with  my  head  exposed  as  usual. 

We  halted  in  a  meadow-like  hollow,  full  of  abundant  grass, 
in  which  the  weary  camels  made  amends  for  their  hardships. 
The  wind  howled  so  fiercely  around  my  tent  that  I  went  to 
sle^  expecting  to  have  it  blown  about  my  ears  before  mom* 
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Ing.  Djcbel  Attshan  was  dimly  visible  in  the  starlight,  and 
we  saw  the  light  of  fires  kindled  bj  the  Arabs  who  live  at  the 
wells  of  Djeekdud.  Said  was  anxioos  to  go  on  to  the  wells 
and  have  a  carouse  with  the  natives,  and  when  I  refused 
threatened  to  leave  me  and  go  on  alone  to  Mcrawe.  '^  Go  I " 
said  I,  "just  as  soon  as  yon  like" — ^bat  this  was  the  very  thing 
he  did  not  want.  The  heat  which  I  had  absorbed  through  the 
day  began  to  ooze  out  again  as  the  temperature  of  the  air  fell, 
and  my  body  glowed  until  midnight  like  a  mass  of  molten 
metal  On  lifting  up  my  blanket,  that  night,  a  large  scorpion 
tumbled  out,  but  scampered  away  so  quickly  that  we  could  not 
kill  him. 

We  were  up  betimes  the  next  morning,  and  off  for  Bir 
Djeekdud.  At  ten  o'clock  we  entered  a  wide  valley  extending 
to  the  southern  base  of  the  mountains.  It  was  quite  over- 
grown with  bushy  tufts  of  grass  and  scattering  clumps  of 
trees.  Herds  of  goats  and  sheep,  with  a  few  camels  and  don- 
keys,  were  browsing  over  its  surface,  and  I  saw  the  Arab  herds- 
men at  a  distance.  The  wells  lie  in  a  narrow  wady,  shut  in  by 
the  mountains,  about  two  miles  east  of  the  caravan  track.  Wc 
therefore  halted  in  the  shade  of  a  spreading  mimosa,  and  seat 
Said  and  the  guide's  brother  with  the  water-skins.  I  took  my 
breakfast  leisurely,  and  was  lying  on  my  back,  half  lulled  to 
sleep  by  the  singing  of  the  wind,  when  the  Dongolese  arrived, 
Uo  gave  us  to  drink  from  his  fresh  supply  of  water,  and  in* 
formed  us  that  the  wells  in  the  valley  were  not  good,  but  that 
there  was  a  deposit  in  the  rocks  above,  which  was  pure  and 
sweet.  I  therefore  sent  Ali  off  in  all  haste  on  one  of  my 
dromedarie8,  to  have  my  skins  filled  from  the  latter  place, 
which  occasioned  a  further  delay  of  two  hours.      An   Arab 
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fSunily  of  the  small  SaOrat  tribe,  which  inhabits  that 

was  encamped  at  a  little  distance,  but  did  not  Tentaie  to 

approach. 

Ali  described  the  well  as  a  yast  natural  hollow  in  tha 
porphyry  rock,  in  the  centre  of  a  basin,  or  valley,  near  the  top 
of  the  mountain.  The  water  is  held  as  in  a  tank ;  it  ia  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  deep,  and  as  clear  as  ciystaL  The  taste 
is  delicioosly  pure  and  fresh.  If  I  had  known  this  in  time,  I 
should  have  visited  the  place.  The  valley  of  Djeekdud  is 
about  two  miles  broad,  inclosed  on  the  north  by  the  dark-red 
porphyry  rocks  of  the  Mountain  of  Thirst,  and  on  the  south  by 
a  smaller  group  of  similar  formation.  It  is  crossed  in  tiro 
places  by  broad  strata  of  red  granite.  As  water  can  readily 
be  obtained  in  any  part  of  it  by  digging,  the  whole  of  it  is 
capable  of  cultivation. 

Leaving  our  halting  place,  we  journeyed  westward  through 
a  gate  of  the  mountains  into  a  broader  valley,  where  numerous 
herds  of  sheep  were  feeding.  I  saw  but  few  Arabs,  and  those 
were  mostly  children,  who  had  charge  of  the  herds.  The 
tribe  resides  principally  in  the  mountains,  on  account  of  great- 
er security  against  the  attacks  of  enemies.  The  afternoon  was 
hot  like  all  preceding  ones,  and  my  Arabs  drank  immense 
quantities  of  water.  We  kept  on  our  course  until  five  o'clock, 
when  we  encamped  opposite  a  broad  valley,  which  broke  into 
the  mountains  at  right  angles  to  their  course.  It  was  a  wild 
spot,  and  the  landscape,  barren  as  it  was,  possessed  much 
natural  beauty.  During  the  afternoon  we  left  the  high  road  to 
Ambukol,  and  took  a  branch  track  leading  to  Merawe,  which 
lay  more  to  the  nortliward. 

The  next  morning,  after  skirting  the  porphyry  range  far 
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Bereral  honre,  we  entered  a  narrow  vallej  leadiug  into  iU 
dcptha.  The  way  was  stony  and  rough,  and  we  traTelled  for 
three  hours,  constantly  ascending,  up  the  dry  bed  of  a  BDmmor 
Btream.  The  moootains  rose  a  thousand  feet  above  as  Id 
some  places.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  we  passed  an 
Arab  watering  a  large  flock  of  sheep  at  a  pool  of  green  water 
which  Uy  in  a  hollow  of  the  rocks.  After  ascending  the  pass 
for  nearly  four  hours,  we  crossed  the  summit  ridge  and  ent«r- 
e<I  on  a  high  table-land,  eight  or  ten  miles  in  length  and 
mittrcly  surrounded  by  branches  of  the  monntato  chain.  Tho 
plain  was  thinly  covered  with  grass,  mimosas  and  nebbok, 
among  which  a  single  camel  was  browsbg.  At  night  we 
reached  the  opposite  side,  and  encamped  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty 
black  Rpur  of  the  mountains,  not  far  from  a  well  which  Moham- 
med called  Bir  Abou-Scray. 

During  the  night  I  was  troubled  with  a  heavy  feeling  in 
the  head,  and  found  it  almost  imposuble  to  sleep.  I  arose 
with  a  sensation  of  giddiness,  which  continued  all  day.  At 
times  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  maintun  my  seat  on  the 
dromedary.  It  reijuircd  a  great  effort  to  keep  my  eyes  open, 
BB  the  sunshine  increased  the  symptoms.  This  coodiljon 
affecte<I  my  mind  in  a  singular  manner.  Post  scenes  in  my 
life  revircd,  with  so  stroug  an  impression  of  reality,  that  I  no 
longer  knew  where  I  was.  The  hot,  yellow  landscape  around 
tnc,  waa  a  dream ;  the  cries  of  my  camel-drivers  were  footastic 
founds  which  my  imagination  had  conjured  up.  After  a  most 
bewilileriiit;  and  fatiguing  day,  I  drank  several  cups  of  strong 
tea,  rolled  myself  in  a  thick  cotton  quilt,  and  sweat  to  distrao- 
lion  until  morning.  The  moisture  I  lost  relieved  my  head,  u 
a  showar  cleara  a  sultry  sky,  and  the  symptoms  gradually  lefl 
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me.  Whether  they  were  caased  by  breathing  a  more  zmrefied 
atmosphere, — ^for  the  plain  was  nearly  fifteen  hundred  feet 
aboTe  the  Nile  level — in  a  heat  more  than  usually  inteDM,  or 
by  an  attack  of  that  malady  which  Richardson  aptly  caJla  the 
"  intoxication  of  the  Desert,"  I  cannot  decide. 

After  leaving  Sir  Abou-Seray,  we  continued  our  slow  de- 
scent of  the  northern  side  of  the  mountain  range,  by  a  wind- 
ing valley,  following  the  dry  bed  of  a  summer  river.  The 
mountains  were  a  thousand  feet  high  and  linked  in  regular 
ranges,  which  had  a  general  north-east  and  south-west  dire^ 
tion.  The  landscapes  of  the  day  were  all  exceedingly  wild 
and  picturesque.  The  vegetation  was  abundant  along  the 
banks  of  the  river-bed,  the  doum-palm  appearing  occasionally 
among  the  groves  of  thorn  and  nebbuk.  In  some  places  the 
river  had  washed  the  bases  of  the  mountains  and  laid  bare 
their  huge  strata  of  rock,  whose  round  black  masses  glittered 
in  the  sunshine,  showing  the  gradual  polish  of  the  waves. 
Towards  noon  the  pass  enlarged  into  a  broad  plain,  six  miles 
in  diameter,  and  entirely  bounded  by  mountains.  To  the  north* 
east  it  opened  into  another  and  larger  plain,  across  whose  blue 
surface  rose  the  pyramidal  peaks  of  a  higher  mountain  chain 
than  I  had  yet  seen.  Some  of  them  were  upwards  of  two 
thousand  feet  in  height.  The  scenery  here  was  truly  grand 
and  imposing.  Beyond  the  plain  we  passed  into  a  broader 
valley,  girdled  by  lower  hills.  The  river-bed,  which  we  crossed 
from  time  to  time,  increased  in  breadth  and  showed  a  more 
dense  vegetation  on  its  banks.  We  expected  to  have  reached 
another  well,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  it  at  sunset,  and  as  I 
had  already  found  that  my  guide,  Mohammed,  knew  nothing 
of  the  road,  I  encamped  at  once. 
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We  arose  by  daybreak,  hoping  to  reach  thc>  Nile,  After 
somewhat  more  than  two  hours'  jourDey,  we  met  a  cara^au  of 
about  three  hundred  camels,  laden  with  bales  of  cotton  drill- 
ings, for  the  clothing  of  the  new  regiments  of  soldiers  then 
being  raised  in  Soudan.  The  foremost  camels  were  a  mile 
from  Bir  Khannik,  while  the  hindmost  were  still  drinking  at 
the  well.  The  caravan  had  Kababish  drivers  and  guides — 
wild,  long-haired,  half-naked  Arabs,  with  spears  in  their  hands 
and  shields  of  hippopotamus  hide  on  their  shoulders.  They 
told  us  we  were  still  a  day  and  a  half  from  Merawe.  We  rode 
on  to  the  well,  which  was  an  immense  pit,  dug  in  the  open 
plain.  It  was  about  fifty  feet  deep,  and  the  Arabs  were  oblig- 
ed to  draw  the  water  in  skins  let  down  with  ropes.  The  top 
curved  into  the  well  like  a  shallow  bowl,  from  the  earth  con* 
tinually  crumbling  down,  and  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  was  pro- 
tected by  trunks  of  trees,  on  which  the  men  stood  while  they 
drew  the  water.  Around  the  top  were  shallow  basins  lined  with 
clay,  out  of  which  the  camels  drank.  The  fierce  Kababish 
were  shouting  and  gesticulating  on  all  sides  as  ^7e  rode  up- 
some  leading  the  camels  to  kneel  and  drink,  some  holding  the 
water-skiuH,  and  others  brandishing  their  spears  and  swords  in 
angry  contention.  Under  the  hot  sun,  on  the  sandy  plain,  it 
was  a  picture  truly  mid- African  in  all  its  features.  The  water 
had  an  insipid,  brackish  ta^te,  and  I  was  very  glad  that  I  had 
prevented  my  Arabs  from  drinking  all  we  had  brought  from 
the  porphyry  fountain  of  Djeekdud  We  watered  our  camels, 
however,  which  detained  us  long  enough  to  sec  a  fight  be* 
tween  two  of  the  Kababish  guides.  There  were  so  many 
persons  to  interfere  that  neither  could  injure  the  other,  but 
the  wh(>]e  group  of  actors  and   sympathiiers    atruggliug  on 

IS* 
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the  brink  of  the  well,  came  near  being  precipitated  to  die 
boHoBL 

Oar  road  now  turned  to  the  north,  through  a  gap  in  the 
low  hills  and  over  a  tract  of  burnt,  barren,  rolling  wastes  of 
whit<)  sand  and  gravel  Towards  evening  we  came  again  to 
the  river-bed,  here  broad  and  shallow.  This  part  of  the  Desert 
is  inhabited  by  the  Sadrat  and  Huni  tribes,  and  we  saw  large 
herds  of  sheep  and  goats  wherever  the  halfeh  grass  abounded. 
At  sunset  there  were  no  signs  of  the  Nile,  so  I  had  the  tent 
pitched  in  the  middle  of  the  dry  river-channeL  In  front  of 
us,  on  a  low  mound,  the  red  walls  of  a  ruined  building  shoos 
in  the  last  rays  of  the  sun« 

The  next  day — ^the  eighth  since  leaving  El  Metenuna — was 
intensely  hot  and  sultry,  without  a  breath  of  air  stirring. 
While  walking  towards  the  ruins,  I  came  upon  two  herds  of 
gazelles,  so  tame  that  I  approached  within  thirty  yards,  and 
could  plainly  see  the  expression  of  surprise  and  curiosity  in 
their  dark  eyes.  When  I  came  too  near,  they  would  bleat  like 
lambs,  bound  away  a  little  distance  and  then  stop  again.  The 
building,  which  stood  on  the  stony  slope  of  a  hill,  was  sur- 
rounded with  loose  walls,  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  The 
foundation,  rising  about  six  feet  above  the  earth,  is  stone, 
above  which  the  walls  are  of  brick,  covered  with  a  thin  coating 
of  cement.  The  building  is  about  eighty  feet  in  length  by 
forty  in  breadth,  but  the  walls  which  remain  are  not  more,  than 
twenty  feet  high.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  an  ancient  Cop- 
tic monastery,  and  probably  dates  from  the  earlier  ages  of 
Christianity.  The  ruins  of  other  houses,  built  of  loose  stones, 
surround  the  principal  edifice,  which  was  undoubtedly  a  church 
and  the  ground  around  is  strewn  with  fragments  of  burnt  briok 
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and  pottery.  There  is  a  chorchjard  near  at  hand,  with 
tombstones  which  contain  inscriptions  both  in  Greek  and 
Coptic. 

We  rode  slowly  down  the  broad  river-bed,  which  gradually 
widened,  and  after  two  or  three  hours  saw  far  in  advance  a  line 
of  red,  glowing  sand-hills,  which  I  knew  could  not  be  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Nile.  Still  we  went  on,  under  the  clear, 
hot  sky,  the  valley  widening  into  a  plain  the  while,  and  I 
sought  anxiously  for  some  sign  that  the  weary  Desert  was 
crossed.  Finally,  I  saw,  above  the  endless  clusters  of  thorns, 
a  line  of  darker,  richer  green,  far  away  in  the  burning  distance, 
and  knew  it  to  be  a  grove  of  date-palms — the  glorious  signal 
of  the  Nile.  This  put  new  life  into  me,  and  thenceforth  I  felt 
the  scorching  heat  no  longer.  To  the  north,  beyond  the 
palms,  appeared  an  isolated  mountain  of  singular  form — the 
summit  being  flat  and  the  sides  almost  perpendicular.  It  must 
be  Djebcl  Berkel,  I  thought,  and  I  told  Mohammed  so,  but  he 
said  it  was  not.  Just  then,  I  saw  an  Arab  herdsman  among 
the  thorns  and  called  out  to  him  to  know  the  name  of  the 
mountain.  "  Djebel  Berkel,"  said  he.  He  then  accosted  Mo- 
hammed :  "  Where  are  you  going  ?"  "  To  Merawe."  "  Are 
you  the  guide  ?''  he  again  inquired,  bursting  into  a  loud  laugL 
^^  You  are  a  fine  guide ;  there  is  Merawe  1"  pointing  in  a  di- 
rection very  different  from  that  we  were  going.  This  complet- 
ed the  old  fellow's  discomfiture.  We  were  still  five  or  six 
miles  distant  from  the  river  and  took  a  random  path  over  the 
plain,  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  herdsman.  The  palms 
rose  higher  and  showed  a  richer  foliage ;  mud  walls  appeared 
in  their  shade,  and  a  tall  minaret  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river  pointed  out  the  location  of  the  town.     I  rode  down  oat 
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of  the  drear,  hot  sand— the  sea  wbere  I  had  been  driftiDg  tat 
seven  wearisome  days — to  the  little  village  of  Abdum,  embow- 
ered in  a  paradise  of  green  ;  palms  above,  daizling  wheat-fields, 
dark  cotton-fields  and  blossoming  beans  below.  A  Ueased 
rcsting-plaoe ! 


Sii|4rb  LudKHfv- 
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iBti/lii,  llie  friendly  bavon  into  wUicb  I  liail  drintsl  after  au 

igUt  ilajrs'  vojatto  ia  tbe  fiory  soa  of  tlie  Dusert,  ia  a  rillnge 

I  the  Badlcni  bank  of  the  Nilo,  which,  after  piuwiii^  Aboo- 

mcd,  tinv»  to  \hc  HouUi-wcwt  nnd  irniilh  untill  il  n>iii^lm 
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die  frontier  of  DoDgola.  On  the  opposite  bank  is  Merawe^  tbe 
former  capital  of  Dar  Shygheea,  which  most  not  be  oonfoonded 
with  the  ancient  Meroe,  the  ruins  of  which,  near  Shendj,  I 
have  already  described.  True,  the  identity  of  the  names  at 
first  deceived  antiquarians,  who  supposed  the  temples  and  pyra- 
mids in  this  neighborhood  to  have  belonged  to  the  capital  of 
the  old  Hierarchy  of  Meroe  ;  but  it  is  now  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished that  they  mark  the  site  of  Napata,  the  capital  of  Ethio- 
pia up  to  the  time  of  the  Caesars.  It  was  the  limit  of  the  cele- 
brated expedition  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  under  Petronioa. 
Djebel  Berkel,  at  whose  base  the  principal  remains  are  found, 
is  in  lat.  18°  35^,  or  thereabouts. 

I  was  welcomed  to  Abdom  by  the  Shekh  or  holy  man  of 
the  place,  who  met  me  on  the  verge  of  the  Desert,  and  con- 
ducted me  to  the  best  of  his  two  houses.  Shekh  Mohammed, 
Abd  e'-Djebdl  (Mohammed,  the  Slave  of  the  Mountains),  was  a 
dignified  old  man  of  sixty,  with  a  gray  beard  and  brown  com- 
plexion, and  was  the  owner  of  a  water-mill,  several  fields  of 
wheat  and  cotton,  and  an  abundance  of  palm-trees.  He  had 
two  wives,  each  of  whom,  w  ith  her  family,  occupied  a  separate 
house — ^a  great  mark  of  discretion  on  the  part  of  Mohammed. 
Domestic  quiet  was  thus  secured  to  him,  while  he  possessed 
that  in  which  the  Arab  most  glories  and  rejoices — ^a  numerous 
family  of  children.  His  youngest  wife,  a  woman  of  thirty, 
immediately  vacated  the  house  on  my  arrival,  and  took  up  her 
temporary  residence  in  a  tent  of  palm-matting,  with  her  four 
children.  The  dwelling  into  which  I  was  ushered  was  a 
square  structure  of  clay,  one  story  high,  with  one  door  and  no 
windows.  It  had  a  flat  roof  of  palm  logs,  covered  with  thatch, 
and  the  inside  walls  were  hung  with  large  mats,  plaited  with 
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brilliantly-colored  palm  blades.  Fancy  vessels  of  baked  clay, 
baskets,  ostrich  eggs,  and  other  ornaments  were  suspended 
from  the  roof  in  slings  of  palm  fibre,  and  a  very  large  white 
mat  covered  half  the  floor.  Here  my  bed  was  laid,  and  my 
camp-stool,  placed  in  front  of  it,  formed  a  table.  The  Shekh, 
who  was  with  me  nearly  all  the  time  of  my  stay,  sat  on  the 
floor  in  front  of  me,  and  never  entered  or  departed  from  the 
house,  without  saying  ^^ Bismilldhi^^  ("in  the  name  of  (}od''), 
as  he  crossed  the  threshold.  Outside  of  the  door  was  a  broad 
divan,  running  along  the  north  side  of  the  house.  It  therefore 
pointed  towards  Mecca  and  was  a  most  agreeable  praying-place 
for  the  holy  man.  On  my  arrival,  after  first  having  taken  a 
bath  in  the  Nile,  I  sat  there  the  rest  of  the  day,  tasting  the 
luxury  of  coolness  and  shade,  and  steeping  my  eyes  in  the  balm 
of  refreshing  colors.  A  clump  of  some  twenty  date-trees  grew 
in  front  of  the  door,  throwing  over  us  a  gorgeous  canopy  of 
leaves.  Fields  of  wheat  in  head,  waist-deep,  surrounded  the 
house,  insulating  it  in  a  sea  of  greenness,  over  which  I  saw  the 
hills  of  the  Desert,  no  longer  terrible,  but  soft  and  fair  and 
far  as  clouds  smouldering  in  the  roseate  fires  of  an  Eastern 
sunrise. 

Very  early  the  next  morning  the  Shekh  and  his  sons  and 
their  asses  \id7e  in  readiness  to  accompany  me  to  I>jebel  BerkeL 
We  walked  down  between  the  Shekh^s  gardens  to  the  Nile, 
where  the  ferry-boat  was  waiting  to  convey  us  across.  I  was 
enchanted  with  the  picture  which  the  shores  presented.  The 
air  was  filled  with  a  light,  silvery  vapor  (a  characteristic  of 
sultry  weather  in  Africa),  softening  the  deep,  rich  color  of  the 
landscape.  The  eastern  bank  was  one  bower  of  palms,  stand* 
ing  motionless,  in  perfect  groups,  above  the  long,  sloping  banks 
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of  beans  in  blosdom.  Such  grace  and  glory,  such  sileiioe  and 
repose,  I  thought  I  had  never  before  seen  in  the  vegetable 
world.  Opposite,  the  ruined  palaces  of  the  old  SliygbeeaD 
Kings  and  the  mud  and  stone  hovels  of  modern  Merawe  rose 
in  picturesque  piles  above  the  river  bank  and  below  the  red 
sandstone  bluffs  of  the  Nubian  Desert,  which  overhung  them 
and  poured  the  sand  through  deep  rents  and  fissures  upon  thmr 
very  roofs.  The  mosque,  with  a  tall,  circular  minaret,  stood 
embowered  in  a  garden  of  date-palms,  under  one  of  the  highest 
bluffs.  Up  the  river,  which  stretched  glittering  into  the  dis> 
tance,  the  forest  of  trees  shut  out  the  view  of  the  Desert,  ex- 
cept Djebel  Berkel,  which  stood  high  and  grand  above  them, 
the  morning  painting  its  surface  with  red  lights  and  purple 
shadows.  Over  the  misty  horizon  of  the  river  rose  a  single 
conical  peak,  far  away.  The  sky  was  a  pale,  sleepy  blue,  and 
all  that  I  saw  seemed  beautiful  dream-pictures — every  where 
grace,  beauty,  splendor  of  coloring,  steeped  in  Elysian  repose. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  glory  of  that  passage  across  the 
river.     It  paid  me  for  all  the  hardships  of  the  Desert. 

When  we  touched  the  other  shore  and  mounted  the  little 
donkeys  we  bad  taken  across  with  us,  the  ideal  character  of 
the  scene  disappeared,  but  left  a  reality  picturesque  and  poetic 
enough.  The  beasts  were  without  bridles,  and  were  only  fur- 
nished with  small  wooden  saddles,  without  girths  or  stirrups. 
One  was  obliged  to  keep  his  poise,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the 
donkey,  who,  however,  suffered  himself  to  be  guided  by  strik- 
ing the  side  of  his  neck.  We  rode  under  a  cluster  of  ruined 
stone  buildings,  one  of  which  occupied  considerable  space,  ris- 
ing pylon-like,  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet.  The  Shekh  in- 
fonued  me  that  it  had  been  the  palace  of  a  Shygheean  king,  be- 
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fore  the  Turks  got  possession  of  the  oountry.  It  was  wholly 
dilapidated,  but  a  few  Arab  families  were  living  in  the  stone 
dwellings  which  surround  it.  These  clusters  of  shattered 
buildings  extend  for  more  than  a  mile  along  the  river,  and  are 
all  now  known  as  Merawe.  Our  road  led  between  fields  of 
ripening  wheat,  rolling  in  green  billows  before  the  breeze,  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other,  not  more  than  three  yards  distant, 
the  naked  sandstone  walls  of  the  Desert,  where  a  blade  of  grass 
never  grew.  Over  the  wheat,  along  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  rose 
a  long  forest  of  palms,  so  thickly  ranged  that  the  eye  could 
scarcely  penetrate  their  dense,  cool  shade ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  glaring  sand-hills  showed  their  burning  shoulders 
above  the  bluffa  It  was  a  most  violent  contrast,  and  yet, 
withal,  there  was  a  certain  harmony  in  these  opposite  features. 
A  remarkably  fat  man,  riding  on  a  donkey,  met  us.  The 
Shckh  compared  him  to  a  hippopotamus,  and  said  that  his  fat 
came  from  oat  ing  mutton  and  drinking  om  hilhil  day  and  night. 
At  the  end  of  the  town  we  came  to  a  sort  of  guard- house, 
shaded  by  t^o  sycamores.  A  smgle  soldier  was  in  attendance, 
and  apparently  tired  of  having  nothing  to  do,  as  he  immediate- 
ly caught  his  donkey  and  rode  with  us  to  Djebel  Berkel. 

We  now  approached  the  mountain,  which  is  between  three 
and  four  miles  from  the  town.  It  rises  from  out  the  sands  of 
the  Nubian  Desert,  to  the  height  of  five  hundred  feet,  present- 
ing a  front  completely  perpendicular  towards  the  river.  It  is 
inaccessible  on  all  sides  except  the  north,  which  in  one  place 
has  an  inclination  of  45°.  Its  scarred  and  shattered  walls  of 
naked  staudstone  stand  up  stern  and  sublime  in  the  midst  of 
the  hot  and  languid  landscape.  As  we  approached,  a  group  of 
pyramids  appeared  on  the  brow  of  a  sand-hill  to  the  left,  and  1 
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disoerned  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  Beveral  isolated  piUan, 
the  stone-piles  of  rmned  pylons,  and  other  remains  of  temples. 
The  first  we  reached  was  at  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the 
mountain.  Amid  heaps  of  sandstone  blocks  and  disjointed 
segments  of  pillars,  five  columns  of  an  exceedingly  old  form 
still  point  out  the  court  of  a  temple,  whose  adyta  are  hewn 
within  in  the  mountain.  They  are  not  more  than  ten  foel 
high  and  three  in  diameter,  circular,  and  without  capital  or 
abacus,  unless  a  larger  block,  rudely  sculptured  with  the  out- 
lines of  a  Typhon-head,  may  be  considered  as  such.  The 
doorway  is  hurled  down  and  defaced,  but  the  cartouches  of 
kings  may  still  be  traced  on  the  fragments.  There  are  three 
chambers  in  the  rock,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with 
sculptures,  for  the  most  part  representing  the  Egyptian  diyini- 
ties.  The  temple  was  probably  dedicated  to  Typhon,  or  the 
Evil  Principle,  as  one  of  the  columns  is  still  fjiced  with  a 
caryatid  of  the  short,  plump,  big-mouthed  and  bat-eared  figure, 
which  elsewhere  represents  him.  Over  the  entrance  is  the 
sacred  winged  globe,  and  the  ceiling  shows  the  marks  of  bril- 
liant coloring.  The  temple  is  not  remarkable  for  its  architec- 
ture, and  can  only  be  interesting  in  an  antiquarian  point  of 
view.  It  bears  some  resemblance  in  its  general  style  to  the 
Temple-palace  of  Goomeh,  at  Thebes. 

The  eastern  base  of  the  mountain,  which  fronts  the  Nile, 
is  strewn  with  hewn  blocks,  fragments  of  capitals,  immense 
masses  of  dark  bluish-gray  granite,  and  other  remains,  which 
prove  that  a  large  and  magnificent  temple  once  stood  there. 
The  excavations  made  by  Lepsius  and  others  have  uncovered 
the  substructions  sufliciently  to  show  the  general  plan  of  two 
buildings.     The  main  temple  wis  at  the  north*  eastern  comer 
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of  the  mountain,  under  the  highest  ptnnt  of  its  perpondicnlai 
erags.  The  remaioB  of  its  small  propjlons  stand  in  advanoo, 
aboat  two  hundred  yards  from  the  rock,  going  towards  which 
yon  climb  the  monnd  formed  by  the  mine  of  a  large  pylon,  at 
the  foot  of  which  are  two  colossal  ram-headed  ephinxes  of  blue 
gTtuiit«,  buried  to  their  necks  in  the  sand.  Beyond  this  is  a 
portico  and  pillared  court,  followed  by  other  courts  and  laby- 
rinths of  chambers.  SeTcral  large  blocks  of  granite,  all  more 
or  lese  broken  and  defaced,  lie  on  the  eurface  or  half  qnarried 
from  the  rubbish.  They  are  very  finely  poliehed  and  oontun 
figures  of  kings,  evidently  arranged  in  genealogical  order,  each 
accompanied  with  his  name.  The  shekh  had  a  great  deal  to 
tell  we  of  the  Franks,  who  dug  up  alt  the  place,  and  set  the 
people  to  work  at  hauling  away  the  lions  and  rams,  which  they 
carried  off  in  ships.  I  looked  in  rain  for  the  celebrated  pedes- 
tal; it  Las  probably  become  the  spoil  of  Lepsius. 

While  taking  a  sketch  of  the  mountain  from  the  eastern 
side,  I  found  the  heat  almost  inBupportabl&  The  shekh  look- 
er! over  my  shoulder  all  the  time,  and  at  the  end  pronounced 
it  tcmam — "perfect"  I  then  proposed  climbing  the  moun- 
ta'ii,  as  he  had  said  one  could  see  the  whole  world  from  the 
top.  He  was  bound  to  go  with  me  wherever  I  went,  but  shrank 
from  climbing  El  Bcrkel.  It  would  require  two  hours,  be 
fiiid,  Co  go  np.  After  eating  a  slice  of  wat«nnelon  in  the 
t-Iinde  of  one  of  the  pillars,  I  took  off  my  jacket  and  started 
aUiiie,  and  very  soon  he  was  at  my  side,  panting  and  sweating 
with  the  exertion.  'We  began  at  the  point  moit  easy  of  ascent 
yet  found  it  toilsome  enough.  After  passing  the  loose  frag 
mciita  wliieh  Ho  scattered  around  the  base,  we  came  upon  a 
Eteep  slope  of  sliding  sand  and  (tones,  blown  from  the  deseii 
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We  sank  in  this  nearly  to  the  knees,  and  slid  backward  at  each 
step  at  least  half  as  far  as  we  had  stepped  forward.  We  were 
obliged  to  rest  every  three  or  four  steps,  and  take  breatii, 
moistening  the  sand  meanwhile  with  a  rain  of  sweat-dropa. 
^'  Surely  there  is  no  other  mountain  in  the  world  so  high  as 
fthis,"  said  the  shekh,  and  I  was  ready  to  agree  witli  him.  At 
last  we  reached  the  top,  a  nearly  level  space  of  about  ten  acrea 
There  was  a  pleasant  breeze  here,  but  the  Ethiopian  world 
below  was  dozing  in  an  atmosphere  of  blue  heat.  There  was 
too  much  vapor  in  the  air  to  see  the  farthest  objects  distinctly, 
and  the  pyramids  of  Noori,  further  up  the  river,  on  its  eastenn 
bank,  were  not  visible.  The  Nile  lay  curved  in  the  middle  of 
the  picture  like  a  flood  of  molten  glass,  on  either  side  its 
palmy  '<  knots  of  paradise,"  then  the  wheat  fields,  lying  like 
slabs  of  emerald  against  the  tawny  sands,  that  rolled  in  hot 
drifts  and  waves  and  long  ridgy  swells  to  the  horizon  north  and 
south,  broken  here  and  there  by  the  jagged  porphyry  peaksL 
Before  me,  co  the  south-east,  were  the  rugged  hills  of  the 
Beyooda ;  behind  me,  to  the  north  and  west,  the  burning  wil- 
derness of  the  Great  Nubian  Desert. 

As  I  sought  for  my  glass,  to  see  the  view  more  distinctly, 
I  became  aware  that  I  had  lost  my  pocket-book  on  the  way  up. 
As  it  contained  some  money  and  all  my  keys,  I  was  not  a 
little  troubled,  and  mentioned  my  loss  to  Shekh  Mohammed. 
We  immediately  returned  in  search  of  it,  sliding  down  the 
sand  and  feeling  with  our  hands  and  feet  therein.  We  had 
made  more  than  half  the  descent,  and  I  began  to  consider  the 
search  hopeless,  when  the  i^hekh,  who  was  a  little  in  advance, 
cried  out :  "  0  Sidi !  God  be  praised  I  God  be  praised  ! "  He 
saw  the  corner  sticking  out  of  the  sand,  took  it  up,  kissed  it. 
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and  laid  it  on  one  eye,  while  he  knelt  with  his  old  head  turned 
up,  that  I  might  take  it  oC  I  tied  it  securely  in  a  corner  of  my 
ehawl  and  we  slid  to  the  hottom,  where  we  foimd  Achmct  and 
the  young  shckhs  in  the  shade  of  a  huge  projecting  cliff,  with 
breakfast  spread  out  on  the  sand. 

It  was  now  noon,  and  only  the  pyramids  remained  to  be 
seen  on  that  side  of  the  river.  The  main  group  is  about  a 
third  of  a  mile  from  the  mountain,  on  the  ridge  of  a  sand-hilL 
There  are  six  pyramids,  nearly  entire,  and  the  foundations  of 
others.  They  are  almost  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  real 
Mcroe,  each  having  a  small  exterior  chamber  on  the  eastern 
side.  Like  the  latter,  they  are  built  of  sandstone  blocks,  only 
filled  at  the  corners,  which  are  covered  with  a  hem  or  mould- 
ing ;  the  sides  of  two  of  them  are  convex.  On  all  of  them  the 
last  eight  or  ten  courses  next  the  top  have  been  smoothed  to 
follow  the  slope  of  the  side.  It  was  no  doubt  intended  to 
finish  them  all  in  this  manner.  One  of  them  has  also  the  cor- 
ner moulding  rounded,  so  as  to  form  a  scroll,  like  that  on  the 
cornice  of  many  of  the  Egyptian  temples.  They  are  not  more 
than  fifty  feet  in  height,  with  very  narrow  bases.  One  of 
them,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  connecting  link  between  the 
pyramid  and  the  obelisk.  Nearer  the  river  is  an  older  pyra- 
mid, though  no  regular  courses  of  stone  are  to  be  seen  any 
longer.  These  sepulchral  remains,  however,  are  much  inferior 
to  those  of  Meroe. 

The  oldest  names  found  at  Napata  are  those  of  Amenoph 
m.  and  Remeses  II.  (1630  B.  C.  and  1400  B.  C.)  both  of 
whom  subjected  Nubia  to  their  rule.  The  remains  of  Ethi- 
opian art,  however^  go  no  further  than  King  Tirkaka,  730  B. 
C. — the  Ethiopian  monarch,  who,  in  the  time  of  Heiekiahi 
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marched  into  Palestine  to  meet  Sennacherib,  King  of  Afl8>rui 
Napata,  therefore,  occupies  an  intermediate  place  in  historj 
bet;7ecn  Thebes  and  Meroe,  showing  the  gradual  soatliward 
progress  of  Egyptian  art  and  ciyilization.  It  is  a  carions  £Mt 
that  the  old  religion  of  Egypt  should  have  been  here  met  faux 
to  face,  and  overthrown,  by  Christianity,  which,  starting  in  the 
mountains  of  Abyssinia,  followed  the  course  of  the  Nile  north- 
ward. In  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  Ethiopia  and  Nubii 
were  converted  to  Christianity  and  remained  thus  until  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  they  fell  beneath  the  sword  of  Islam. 

We  rode  back  to  the  town  on  our  uneasy  donkey  saddlea 
As  I  wanted  small  money,  the  shekh  proposed  my  calling  on 
Achmedar  Kashif,  the  Governor  of  Merawe  and  Ambukol,  and 
asking  him  to  change  me  some  medjids.  We  accordingly  roda 
under  the  imposing  stone  piles  of  the  old  kings  to  the  residence 
of  the  Kashif,  a  two-story  mud  house  with  a  portico  in  front, 
covered  with  matting.  It  was  the  day  for  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  to  pay  their  tulbehy  or  tax,  and  some  of  his 
officers  were  seated  on  the  ground  in  the  shade,  settling  this 
business  with  a  crowd  of  Arabs.  I  went  up  stairs  to  the 
divan,  and  found  the  Elashif  rolling  himself  in  his  shawl  for 
dinner,  which  his  slaves  had  just  brought  up.  He  received 
me  cordially,  and  I  took  my  seat  beside  him  on  the  floor  and 
dipped  my  fingers  into  the  various  dishes.  There  was  a  pan 
of  baked  fish,  which  was  excellent,  after  which  came  a  tray  of 
scarlet  watermelon  slices,  cofiee,  pipes,  and  lastly  a  cup  of  hot 
sugar  syrup.  He  readily  promised  to  change  me  the  money, 
and  afterwards  accepted  my  invitation  to  dinner. 

I  stayed  an  hour  longer,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing some  remarkable  scenes.     A  woman  came  in  to  complain 
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of  bcr  htisbuid,  who  bad  nurried  uiotber  woman,  leaving  hot 
with  one  child.  She  had  a  caw  of  her  own.  which  he  had 
forcibly  taken  and  given  to  his  oew  wife.  The  Kashif  listen 
C'J  to  her  story,  and  then  detaching  his  seal  from  his  button- 
hole, gave  it  to  an  attendant,  as  a  summonswhich  the  delin- 
quent dare  not  disobey.  A  company  of  men  afterwards  came 
to  adjust  Borne  dispute  ahont  a  wat«r-milL  They  spoke  so  fast 
and  in  such  a  violent  and  excited  manner,  that  I  oould  not 
comprehend  the  nature  of  the  quarrel;  but  the  group  they 
made  was  most  remarkable.  They  leaned  forward  with  flash- 
ing  teeth  and  eyes,  holding  the  folds  of  their  long  mantles  with 
one  hand,  while  they  dashed  and  hurled  the  other  in  the  air, 
in  the  violence  of  tlieir  contentioa  One  would  suppose  that 
they  must  all  perish  the  next  instant  by  spontaneous  oombuB- 
lion.  The  Kashif  was  calmness  itself  all  the  while,  and  after 
getting  the  particulars — a  feat  which  I  considered  marvellotts — 
(juietly  gave  his  decision.  Some  of  the  party  protested  against 
il,  whereupon  be  listened  attentively,  hut,  Ending  no  reason  to 
change  his  judgment,  repeated  it.  Still  the  Arabs  screamed 
and  gesticulated.  Be  ejaculated  imtkee/  ("get  away  I'')  in  a 
thundering  tone,  dealt  the  nearest  ones  a  vigorous  blow  with 
his  fist,  and  speedily  cleared  the  divan.  The  Kashif  offered 
to  engage  camels  and  a  guide  for  New  DongoU,  in  case  I  chose 
to  go  by  the  Nubian  Desert— a  jonmey  of  three  or  four  days, 
tbroagb  a  terrible  waste  of  sand  and  rocks,  without  grass  or 
water.  The  route  being  new,  had  some  attractions,  bnt  I 
afterwards  decided  to  adhere  to  my  original  plan  of  following 
the  course  of  the  river  to  Ambukol  and  Old  Dongola. 

I  made  preparations  for  giving  the  Kashif  a  handsome 
dinner.     I  had  mutton  and  fowls,  and  Aobmet  procured  eggs. 
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fnilk  and  vegetables,  and  set  his  whole  available  foree  to  work. 
Meanwhile  the  shekh  and  I  sat  on  the  divan  outside  the  door, 
and  exchanged  compliments.  He  sold  me  a  sword  from 
Bornou,  which  he  had  purchased  from  an  Arab  merchant  who 
had  worn  it  to  Mecca.  He  told  me  he  considered  me  as  hif 
two  ejes,  and  would  give  me  one  of  his  sons,  if  I  desired. 
Then  he  rendered  me  an  account  of  his  family,  occaaionallj 
pointing  out  the  members  thereof,  as  they  passed  to  and  fro 
among  the  palms.  He  asked  me  how  many  children  I  had,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  confess  myself  wholly  his  inferior  in  this 
respect.  '^  God  grant,"  said  he,  '^  that  when  you  go  back  to 
your  own  country,  you  may  have  many  sons,  just  like  that 
one,''  pointing  to  a  naked  Cupidon  of  four  years  old,  of  a  rich 
chocolate-brown  color.  "God  grant  it,"  I  was  obliged  to 
rej)ly,  conformably  to  the  rules  of  Arab  politeness,  but  I  men^ 
tally  gfive  the  words  the  significance  of  "God  forbid  itl" 
Tiio  shokli,  who  was  actually  quite  familiar  with  the  ruins  in 
Ethioi)ia,  and  an  excellent  guide  to  them,  informed  me  that 
they  were  four  thousand  years  old ;  that  the  country  was  at 
that  time  in  possession  of  the  English,  but  afterwards  the 
Arabs  drove  them  out.  This  corresponds  with  an  idea  very 
prevalent  in  Egypt,  that  the  temples  were  built  by  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  Frank  travellers,  who  once  lived  there,  and  tha» 
IS  the  reason  why  the  Franks  make  a  liadj^  or  pilgrimage  to 
see  them.  I  related  to  the  shekh  the  history  of  the  warlike 
Queen  Candace,  who  once  lived  there,  in  her  capital  of  Napata, 
and  he  was  so  much  interested  in  the  story  that  he  wrote  it 
down,  transforming  her  name  into  Kandasiych.  Some  later 
traveller  will  be  surprised  to  find  a  tradition  of  the  aforesaid 
queen,  no  doubt  with  many  grotesque  embellishments,  told  him 
on  the  site  of  her  capital 
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Dinner  nae  ready  ftt  BunHet,  the  appointed  time,  but  the 
Eashif  did  not  come.  I  waited  one  hour,  two  hours ;  still  he 
came  not.  Thereupon  I  invited  Achmet  and  the  shekh,  and 
we  mado  an  excelleot  dinner  in  Turkish  style.  It  was  just 
over,  and  I  was  stretched  out  without  jacket  or  tarboosh,  en- 
joying my  pipe,  when  we  heard  the  ferrymen  singing  ou  the 
river  below,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Kosliif  Appeared  at  the 
door.  He  apologised,  saying  lie  had  been  occupied  in  bis 
divan.  I  had  dinner  served  again,  and  tasted  the  dishes  to 
encourage  hiin,  but  it  appeared  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
keep  his  appetite  so  long,  and  had  dined  also.  Still,  he  ate 
enough  to  satixfy  me  that  he  relished  my  dishes,  and  after- 
wards drank  a  sherbet  of  sugar  and  vinegar  with  great  gusto. 
He  had  three  or  four  attendants,  and  with  him  came  a  Berber 
merchant,  who  bad  lately  been  in  Khartoum.  I  produced  my 
sketch-book  and  maps,  and  astonished  the  company  for  three 
hours.  I  happened  to  have  a  book  of  Sbaksperean  views, 
which  I  had  purchased  in  Strat  ford-on- A  von.  The  |ictare  of 
Shakspcre  gave  the  Kashif  and  shekh  great  delight,  and  the 
former  considered  the  hovel  in  which  the  poet  was  bom,  "very 
grand."  The  church  in  Stratford  they  thought  a  marvellous 
building,  and  the  merchant  confessed  that  it  was  greater  than 
Latlif  Pasha's  palace  in  Ebartonm,  which  be  had  sapposed  to 
be  the  finest  building  in  the  world. 

The  next  morning  the  shekh  |  reposed  going  with  me  to 
the  remains  of  a  temple,  half  an  hour  distant,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river ;  the  place,  he  said,  where  the  people  found 
the  little  images,  agotea  and  scarabci,  which  they  brought  tu 
ine  in  great  ([nantitics.  After  walking  a  mile  and  ■  half  over 
the  Bsuds,  which  have  here  crowded  the  v^etalion  to  the  very 
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water's  edge,  wc  came  to  a  broad  mound  of  etoncs,  broken 
bricks  and  pjtterV)  with  a  foundation  wall  of  heavy  liuiestone 
blocks,  along  the  western  side.  There  were  traces  of  doors 
and  niches,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  mound  the  pedestals  of 
columns  similar  to  those  of  El  Berkel.  From  tLis  place  com* 
menced  a  waste  of  ruins,  extending  for  nearly  two  miles  Uh 
wards  the  north-west,  while  the  breadth,  from  east  to  west, 
was  about  equal.  For  the  most  part,  the  buildings  were  ^ 
tirely  concealed  by  the  sand,  which  was  filled  with  fragments 
of  pottery  and  glass,  and  with  shining  pebbles  of  jasper,  agate 
and  chalcedony.  Half  a  mile  further,  we  struck  on  another 
mound,  of  greater  extent,  though  the  buildings  were  entirely 
level  with  the  earth.  The  foundations  of  pillars  were  abui- 
daiit,  and  fragments  of  circular  limestone  blocks  lay  crumbling 
to  pieces  in  the  ru])bish.  The  most  interesting  object  was  s 
mutilated  figure  of  blue  granite,  of  *vhich  only  a  huge  pair  of 
wings  could  be  recognized.  The  shekh  said  that  all  the  Frank 
travellers  who  came  there  broke  off  a  piece  and  carried  it  away 
with  them.  I  did  not  follow  their  example.  Towards  the 
river  were  many  remains  of  crude  brick  walls,  and  the  ground 
was  strewn  with  pieces  of  excellent  hard-burnt  bricks.  The 
sand  evidently  conceals  many  interesting  objects.  I  saw  in 
one  place,  where  it  had  fallen  in,  the  entrance  to  a  chamber, 
wholly  below  the  surface.  The  Arabs  were  at  work  in  variooi 
parts  of  the  plain,  digging  up  the  sand,  which  they  filled  in 
baskets  and  carried  away  on  donkeys.  The  shekh  said  it  con- 
tained salt,  and  was  very  good  to  make  wheat  grow,  whence  1 
inferred  that  the  earth  is  nitrous.  We  walked  for  an  hour  or 
two  over  the  ruins,  finding  everywhere  the  evidence  that  a 
large  capital  had  once  slood  on  the  spot.     The  bits  of  water 
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jars  which  we  picked  op  were  freqnentlj  painted  and  gUzed 
irilh  much  skill.  The  soil  wns  in  many  places  wholly (ooinpos- 
cd  of  the  debria  of  ihe  former  dwellings.  This  was,  without 
doubt,  the  ancient  Napata,  of  which  Djebel  Berkcl  was  onlj 
the  necropolis.  Napata  must  hare  been  one  of  the  greatest 
cities  of  Ancient  Africa,  after  Thebes,  Memphis  and  Carthage. 
I  felt  a  peculiar  interest  in  wandering  over  the  site  of  that 
half-forgotten  capital,  whereof  the  ancient  historians  knew  lit- 
tle more  than  we.  That  so  little  is  said  by  them  in  relation  to 
it  is  somewhat  surprising,  notwithstanding  its  distauoo  from 
the  Bonian  frontier. 

In  the  aftcriio')n,  Aehmet,  with  great  exertion,  backed  by 
all  the  influence  of  the  Kashif,  succeeded  in  obtaining  ten  pias- 
tres worth  of  bread.  The  latter  sent  me  the  sbekb  of  the 
camels,  who  furnished  me  with  three  animals  and  three  men, 
to  M'adi  Haifa,  at  ninety-fivo  piastres  apieec.  They  were  to 
accompany  my  caravan  to  Ambukol,  on  the  Dongolesc  frontier 
where  the  camels  from  Khartoum  were  to  bo  discharged.  1 
spent  the  rest  of  Die  day  talking  with  the  shckb  on  roligioua 
matters.  He  gave  me  the  history  of  Christ,  in  return  for 
which  I  related  to  him  that  of  the  SonI  of  Mahomet,  from  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  years  before  the  Creation  of  tb« 
World,  until  his  birth,  according  to  the  Arab  Chrouiclea 
This  quite  overcame  him.  He  seized  my  hand  and  kifse<I  it 
with  firvor,  acknowledging  me  as  the  more  holy  man  of  the 
two.  Uc  said  he  had  read  the  Books  of  Moaes,  the  Psalms  of 
David  and  the  Gospel  of  Chnst,  but  liked  David  best,  whose 
words  flowed  like  the  soond  of  the  zumarra,  or  Arab  flute. 
To  illustrate  it,  he  chanted  one  of  the  Psalms  in  a  series  of  not 
nnmnsieal  cadences.     He  then  undertook  to  repeat  the  ninety- 
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attributes  of  God,  and  thought  he  succeeded,  bat  I  notieed 
that  scYeral  of  the  epithets  were  repeated  more  than  once. 

The  north  wind  increased  during  the  afternoon,  and  towardf 
night  blew  a  yery  gale.     The  sand  came  in  through  the  door 
in  such  quantities  that  I  was  obliged  to  move  mj  bed  to  i 
more  sheltered  part  of  my  house.      Numbers  of  huge  bbi^ 
beetles,  as  hard  and  heavy  as  grape-shot,  were  dislodged  from 
their  holes  and  dropped  around  me  with  such  loud  raps  that  I 
was  scarcely  able  to  sleep.     The  sky  was  dull  and  dark,  hardly 
a  star  to  be  seen,  and  the  wind  roared  in  the  palms  like  a 
November  gale  let  loose  among  the  boughs  of  a   Northern 
forest.     It  was  a  grand  roar,  drowning  the  sharp  rustle  of  the 
leaves  when  lightly  stirred,  and  rocked  my  fancies  as  glorious- 
ly as  the  pine.     In  another  country  than  Africa,  I  should  have 
predicted  rain,  hail,  equinoctial  storms,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  but  there  I  went  to  sleep  with  a  positive  certainty  of 
punshine  on  the  morrow. 

I  was  up  at  dawn,  and  had  breakfast  by  sunrise ;  neverthe- 
less, we  were  obliged  to  wait  a  long  while  for  the  camels,  or 
rather  the  pestiferous  Kababish  who  went  after  them.  The 
new  men  and  camels  were  in  readiness,  as  the  camel-shekh 
came  over  the  river  to  see  that  all  was  right.  The  Kashif  sent 
me  a  fine  black  ram,  as  provision  for  the  journey.  Finally, 
towards  eight  o'clock,  every  thing  was  in  order  and  my  cara- 
van began  to  move.  I  felt  real  regret  at  leaving  the  pleasant 
spot,  especially  the  beautiful  bower  of  palms  at  the  door  of  my 
house.  When  my  effects  had  been  taken  out,  the  shekh  called 
his  eldest  son  Saad,  his  wife  Fatima;  and  their  two  young  sons, 
^o  make  their  salaams.  They  all  kissed  my  hand,  and  I  then 
gave  the  old  man  and  Saad  my  backsheesh  for  their  servioca. 
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The  ehekh  took  the  two  gold  mcdjids  readily,  wilhunt  any 
hypocritical  show  of  reluctance,  and  lifted  mj  hand  to  his  lipi 
and  forehead.  When  all  was  ready,  he  repeated  the  Fatha, 
or  opening  paragraph  of  the  Koran,  te  each  camel  rose  from 
its  knees,  in  order  to  secnre  the  blessing  of  Allah  upon  our 
jflumcy.  He  then  took  mo  in  his  arms,  kissed  both  my  cheeks, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  stood  showering  pious  phrases  after 
me,  till  I  waa  out  of  hearing.  With  no  more  vanity  or  self- 
ishness thu)  te  natural  to  an  Arab,  Shekh  MoliamDiod  Abd 
e'-Djebul  had  many  excellent  qualitiet,  and  there  tri  few  of 
my  Central  African  aoquaintancca  whom  I  would  ni\.eT  hi 
agnia 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

OLD      DONOOLA      AND      NEW      DONOOLA. 

Appearance  of  the  Country— Korti — Tbe  Town  of  Ambnkol— Tlie  CaniTaa  reorgnrK 
Ized — A  Fiery  Ride — We  reach  Edabbc— An  Illuminated  Landacape — A  Torme* 
— Nubian  Agriculture— Old  Dun^ola— The  Palaco-Moffque  of  the  Nubian  Kingi — A 
P&norania<if  Desolation— The  Old  City — Nubian  Gntitude— Another  Sand-storm 
— A  Dreary  Journey— The  Approach  to  llandak— A  llooso  of  Doubtful  Character^ 
The  Inmates— Journey  to  El  Ordee  (New  Dongola) — Khoorshid  Bey — Appearanoa 
of  the  Town. 

I  LEFT  Abdom  on  the  morning  of  February  twentieth.  Our 
road  lay  southward,  along  the  edge  of  the  wheat-fields,  orcr 
whose  waves  we  saw  the  island-like  groups  of  palms  at  a  littlo 
distance.  For  several  miles  the  bank  of  the  river  was  covered 
with  a  continuous  string  of  villages.  After  skirting  this  glori 
ous  garden  land  for  two  hours,  we  crossed  a  sandy  tract,  over^ 
grown  with  the  poisonous  euphorbia,  to  avoid  a  curve  in  the 
river.  During  the  whole  of  the  afternoon,  we  travelled  along 
the  edge  of  the  cultivated  land,  and  sometimes  in  the  midst  of 
it,  obliging  my  camels  to  stumble  clumsily  over  the  raised 
trenches  which  carried  water  from  the  river  to  the  distant  parts 
of  the  fields.  Large,  ruined  forts  of  unburnt  brick,  exceeding- 
ly picturesque  at  a  distance,  stood  at  intervals  between  the 
desert  and  the  harvest-land. 
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The  next  moruiDg  troa  hot  aud  Bultry,  with  not  a  breath  of 
kir  stirring.  I  rose  nt  dann  anil  walked  ahead  for  two  boun^ 
tliriui<.'li  tbieliuts  of  cui>horbia  higher  than  my  head,  und  over 
patcliL'9  of  etroDg,  dark-grccu  gri!>!>.  The  takias  were  gronii> 
ing  ill!  alnog  the  Hhore,  aud  the  people  every  where  at  work  in 
the  fields.  The  wheat  was  in  various  stages  of  growtli,  from 
tlic  fir»t  tliiek  green  of  the  young  blades  to  the  full  head. 
Barley  was  turning  a  pale  yellow,  and  the  dookhn,  the  heads 
of  which  had 'already  been  gathered,  stood  brown  and  dry. 
Dji'bel  Dceka,  on  luy  right,  rose  bold  and  fair  above  the  lines 
of  palui?,  and  (showed  a  pieturcsijue  glen  winding  in  between 
its  blaek-|iuqile  [M'akH.  It  was  a  fine  feature  of  the  landscape, 
whii-h  wiiuld  hare  been  almiiet  too  sufi  and  lovely  without  it. 

Before  nine  o'clock  we  passed  the  Inrge  town  of  Korti, 
which,  honever,  is  rather  a  cluster  of  small  towns,  scatlercd 
aloii;:  between  the  wheat-fields  uud  (be  river.  Sonic  of  the 
houses  were  large  and  massive,  aud  with  their  blarjk  walls 
and  blouk-like  groups,  over  wbiirh  the  douin-tree  j-preiid  itb 
arch  and  the  dute-|ialni  hung  its  feathery  crown,  niadi'  fiiiu 
African  |jietnres — admirable  t_v[ieH  of  the  scenery  alung  the 
Nubian  Nile.  Beyond  the  town  we  eanic  upon  a  hot,  dusty 
plain,  (Sprinkled  with  stunted  euphorbia,  over  whieb  1  could  sea 
the  point  where  Ibc  Nile  turns  westward.  Towards  noon  we 
reiicbcd  the  town  of  Ambukol,  whieb  I  fonnd  to  be  a  large 
agghinieratiun  of  mud  and  human  beings,  on  the  sand-bills,  ■ 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river.  An  extensive  pile  of  mud  in 
the  centre  denoted  a  forlreiiH  or  guvernmcnt  Rtatiiui  of  some 
Biirt  Tbcrc  were  a  few  buy  Arabs  titling  on  the  ground,  ou 
the  rbady  xidc  of  the  wall^,  and  simie  women  going  back  aud 
forth  with  water-jars,  but  utherwisc,  for  all  the  life  it  present 
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ed,  tbe  place  might  hare  been  deserted.  The  people  we  nft 
saluted  me  with  much  respect,  and  those  who  were  seated  ron 
and  remained  standing  until  I  had  passed.  I  did  not  enter 
the  town,  but  made  direct  for  a  great  acacia  tree  near  its  west- 
em  end.  The  nine  camels  and  nine  men  of  mj  caraTan  all 
rosted  under  the  shade,  and  there  was  room  for  as  many  more. 
A  number  of  Arabs  looked  on  from  a  distance,  or  hailed  my 
camel  men,  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  regarding  me,  but  no  one 
eumc  near  or  annoyed  us  in  any  way.  I  took  breakfast  leisure* 
ly  on  my  carpet,  drank  half  a  gourd  of  mareesa,  and  had  still 
an  hour  to  wait,  before  the  new  camels  were  laden.  The 
Kababish,  who  had  accompanied  me  from  Khartoum,  wanted  a 
certificate,  so  I  certified  that  Said  was  a  good  camel-man  and 
Mohammed  worthless  as  a  guide.  They  then  drank  a  parting 
jar  of  mareesa,  and  we  went  from  under  the  cool  acacia  into 
the  glare  of  the  fierce  sun.  Oar  road  all  the  afternoon  was 
in  the  Desert,  and  we  were  obliged  to  endure  a  most  intense 
and  sultry  heat. 

The  next  day  I  travelled  westward  over  long  akahaSy  or 
reaches  of  the  Desert,  covered  with  clumps  of  thorns,  nebbuk 
and  the  jasmine  tree.  The  long  mountain  on  the  opposite 
bank  was  pointed  in  rosy  light  against  the  sky,  as  if  touched 
with  the  beams  of  a  perpetual  sunrise.  My  eyes  always  turn- 
ed to  it  with  a  sense  of  refreshment,  after  the  weary  glare  of 
the  sand.  In  the  morning  there  was  a  brisk  wind  from  the 
north-east,  but  towards  noon  it  veered  to  the  south-west,  and 
tlien  to  the  south,  continuing  to  blow  all  day  with  great 
force.  As  I  rode  westward  through  the  hot  hours  of  the 
afternoon,  it  played  against  my  face  like  a  sheet  of  flame. 
The   sky    became   obscured    with   a  dull,   bluish   basse,   and 
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t]ie  aands  of  tbe  Bcjooda,  on  m;  left,  glimmered  vbite  and 
dim,  as  if  swept  by  the  blast  of  a  furnace.  There  were  occk- 
siunal  gusia  that  made  the  flesh  elriuk  as  if  touched  with  a  hot 
iron,  and  I  found  it  impossible  to  bear  the  wind  full  on  my 
face.  One  who  bus  never  felt  it,  cannot  conceive  tbe  witbering 
effect  of  such  a  lieat.  The  earth  seems  swept  with  the  first 
fires  of  that  conflagration  beneath  which  the  heavens  will 
shrivct  up  as  a,  scroll,  and  you  instinctively  wonder  to  see  thfl 
palms  standing  green  and  uDsinged.  My  camel-men  crept 
behind  the  camels  to  get  away  from  it,  and  Achmet  and  Ali 
muffled  up  their  faces  completely.  I  could  not  endure  the 
sultry  heat  ooeasioned  by  sueb  a  prcpnration,  and  so  rode  all 
day  with  my  bead  in  the  fire 

.Mumt  three  o'clock  iu  the  afternoon  wc  approached  the 
Nile  again.  There  was  a  grove  of  sont  and  donm-trees  on  tbe 
bank,  Hurrouuding  a  large  ijuadrangular  structure  of  clay,  with 
sijuare  tnwcrs  at  tlic  corners.  Grave-yards  stretched  for  nearly 
a  mile  along  the  cilgc  of  the  Desert,  and  six  large,  dumc-like 
heaps  of  clay  denoted  the  tuuibs  of  as  many  holy  men.  We 
iii'xt  came  upon  the  ruins  of  a  targe  village,  with  a  furt  and  n 
heavy  [>alaec-lil;c  building  of  mud.  Before  reaching  Edabbe, 
the  terminus  of  the  caravan  route  From  Kordofan,  the  same 
evL'ijing,  I  rode  completely  around  the  bend  of  the  Nile,  so 
timt  my  dromedary's  head  was  at  last  turned  towards  Wadi 
irdfa.  I  was  but,  tired,  and  out  of  temper,  but  a  gourd  of  cool 
A'uler,  at  the  first  house  we  reached,  made  all  right  again, 
Th.'rc  W.TC  seven  vessels  in  the  river,  waiting  fi.r  tlie  caravaua. 
One  liad  ju>t  arrived  from  Kordofan,  and  the  puck.iges  of  gum 
were  piled  up  along  the  sliore.  We  were  immediately  followed 
by  the  sailors,  w'lO  were  auiious  that  I  should  hire  their  vefr 
111' 
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Bels  I  rode  past  the  town,  which  does  not  oontain  more 
than  thirty  houses  in  all,  and  had  my  tont  pitch^  on  the  river 
bank. 

The  Nile  is  here  half  a  mile  broad,  and  a  long  reach  of  hu 
current  is  visible  to  the  north  and  south.  The  opposite  bank 
was  high  and  steep,  lined  at  the  water's  edge  with  a  belt  of 
beans  and  lupins,  behind  which  rose  a  line  of  palms,  and  still 
higher  the  hills  of  pale,  goldcn-hued  sand,  spotted  like  a  leop- 
ard's hide,  with  clumps  of  a  small  mimosa.  The  ground  was  a 
clear,  tawny  yellow,  but  the  spots  were  deep  emerald.  Below 
the  gorgeous  drapery  of  these  hills,  the  river  glittered  in  a 
dark,  purple-blue  sheet.  The  coloring  of  the  mid- African  land- 
scapes is  truly  unparalleled.  To  me,  it  became  more  than  a 
simple  sense ;  it  grew  to  be  an  appetite.  When,  after  a  jour- 
ney in  the  Pesert,  I  again  beheld  the  dazzling  green  palms  and 
wheat-fields  of  the  Nile,  I  imagined  that  there  was  a  positive 
sensation  on  the  retina.  I  felt,  or  seemed  to  feel,  physically, 
the  colored  rays — beams  of  pure  emerald,  topaz  and  ameth3's- 
tine  lustre — as  they  struck  the  eye. 

At  Edabbe  I  first  made  acijuaintance  with  a  terrible  pest, 
which  for  many  days  afterwards  occasioned  me  much  torment— 
a  small  black  fly,  as  venomous  as  the  musquito,  and  much 
more  difficult  to  drive  away.  I  sat  during  the  evening  with 
my  head,  neck  and  ears  closely  bound  up,  notwithstanding  the 
heat.  After  the  flies  left,  a  multitude  of  beetles,  moths,  wing- 
ed ants  and  other  nameless  creatures  came  in  their  place.  I 
sat  and  sweltered,  murmuring  for  tlie  waters  of  Abana  and 
Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  and  longing  for  a  glass  of  sherbet 
oooled  with  the  snows  of  Lebanon. 

We  were  up  with  the  first  glimmering  of  dawn.     The  sky 
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WM  dull  and  liaij,  and  the  bud  cauic  up  like  a  sliicld  of  ruatj 
eopfcr,  aa  w  startcO.  Our  path  laj  ttirough  tbe  n:iilst  of 
tlic  cultivated  laud,  sunictiincs  ekirliDg  tbe  hanks  of  the 
Nile,  and  sometimes  ewerviiig  off  to  the  belts  of  soot  and 
cuphurbia  which  shut  out  the  Hand.  The  sakias,  turned  by 
K  vokc  of  oxc'U  each,  were  in  motion  on  the  river,  uiid  th<> 
men  were  wading  through  the  »]uares  of  wheat,  cotton  aud 
bartev,  turniug  the  water  iuto  them.  All  fanning  proccssCB, 
from  sowing  tn  reaping,  were  guing  on  at  the  ^Qiiie  time.  Tb« 
cullivaled  land  was  fre>]iicutly  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  all  w.ilercd  from  the  river.  The  sakias  arc  taxed  four 
hundn'd  and  Kevculy-five  |iiastre'<  eaeli,  notwithxtandiug  tho 
sum  fixeil  by  Guvennneut  is  only  three  hundred.  The  n-moin- 
dcr  g<H.-»  into  the  private  treasuries  of  (he  (lovernoni.  For  tliia 
reason,  many  {)C^^<ous,  unable  to  pay  the  las,  emigrate  into 
Kordotan  aud  elsewhere.  This  may  account  fur  (he  frci)uent 
tracli'  of  the  liiicst  soil  which  are  abandoned.  I  jossed  many 
fine  fields,  given  uj>  to  (he  halfeh  gras»,  whieh  gi'civ  liiost  rank 
and  nliiuidaiil.  My  dromedary  had  a  rare  time  of  it,  cropping 
the  juic-v  bunches  as  he  went  alung.  The  cuutitry  in  thickly 
settled,  and  iiur  road  was  animated  with  natives,  pa>Aiirg  back 
ami  f.>rtli. 

About  noon,  we  Raw  in  ndvaiice,  on  the  tasteru  bank  of 
the  Nile,  a  bold,  bluff  ridge,  crowned  with  a  large  siiuare 
building.  This  tho  peuplc  poinliil  out  to  us  as  (he  l>H-utJon 
of  OhI  L>»npd:i.  As  we  approached  nearer,  a  hmg  lir;c  of 
mud  biiihlinv'-  a)<pean.'d  ah<ng  (he  br^w  »f  the  hill,  wln.se 
n.ir(hern  sh^i.e  waH  eumkr."!  nitli  rnii.^.  We  lift  the  cara. 
van  track  and  r-ide  dnivn  to  tin-  terry  plai-e  at  the  river,  over  a 
lung  s(rclch  of  aliaudoncd  fii-Ids,  where  the  cotton  was  aliuost 
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choked  out  with  grass,  aud  the  beans  and  lentils  nere  growing 
wild  in  bunches.     After  my  tent  had  been  pitched  in  a  oottoiH 
patch,  I  took  a  grateful  bath  in  the  river,  and  then  crossed  Id 
the  ferry-boat  to  the  old  town.     The  hill  upon   which  it  is 
built  terminates  abruptly  in  a  precipice  of  red  sandstone  rock, 
about  a  hundred  feet  in  height      Four  enormous  fragments 
have  been  broken  off,  and  lie  as  they  fell,  on  the  edge  of  the 
water.     A  steep  path  through  drifts  of  sliding  yellow  sand 
leads  around  the  cliffs,  up  to  the  dwellings.     I  found  the 
ascent  laborious,  as  the  wind,  which  had  veered  to  the  west, 
was  as  hot  as  on  the  previous  day ;  but  a  boatman  and  one  of 
my  camel-men  seized  a  hand  each  and  hauled  me  up  most  ec*n* 
veuiently.     At  the  summit,  all  was  ruin ;  interminable  liiiee 
of  walls  broken  down,  and  streets  filled  up  with  sand.     I  went 
first  to  the  Kasr,  or   Palace,  which  stands  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  hill.     It  is  about  forty  feet  in  height,  having  two  stories 
and  a  broad  foundation   wall,  and  is  built  mostly  of  burnt 
brick  and  sandstone.     It  is  the  palace  of  the  former  Dongolese 
Kings,  and  a  more  imposing  building  than  one  would  expect 
to  find  in  such  a  place.     Near  the  entrance  is  an  arched  paa 
sage,  leading  down  to  some  subterranean  chambers,  which  I 
did  not  explore.     It  needed  something  more  than  the  assu- 
rance of  an  old  Nubian,  Jiowcver,  to  convince  me  that  there  was 
an  underground  passage  from  this  place  to  Djebel  Berkel.      A 
broad  flight  of  stone  steps  ascended  to  the  second  story,  in 
which  are  many  chambers  and  passages.     The  walls  are  cover- 
ed with  Arabic  inscriptions,  written  in  tlie  plaster  while  it  was 
yet  moist.      The  hall  of  audience  had   once  a  pavement   of 
marble,  several  blocks  of  wliich  still  remain,  and  the  ceiling  ia 
supported  in  the  centre  by  three  shafts  of  granite,  taken  from 
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mme  old  EgjptiAn  ruin.  Tho  floon  are  covered  with  tilea  uf 
biinit  brick,  but  the  paliU'loga  which  support  tlieni  buTc  given 
unrny  iu  many  places,  rcoderiag  one's  footing  iDSCCuro.  Be* 
bind  tbo  ha))  of  audience  is  a  passage,  nith  a  niche,  in  each 
siile  of  which  is  also  an  ancient  pillar  of  granite.  From  the 
tenor  of  one  of  the  Arabic  inscriptions,  it  appears  that  the 
building  was  originally  designed  for  s  nios<jue,  aud  that  it  waa 
erected  in  the  year  1^17,  by  Saf-cd-dccn  Abdallah,  after  a 
vietory  orer  the  infidels. 

I  ascended  to  the  roof  of  the  palace,  which  is  flat  and  parci 
with  ptoiicN.  The  view  was  moat  remarkable.  The  height 
on  whicli  Old  Dongnla  is  built,  falls  uff  on  all  sides,  inland  aa 
well  as  towards  llie  river,  so  that  to  the  east  one  overlooks  a 
wide  I'xtent  »f  deivrt — lnw  hills  of  red  Hand,  slrotciilng  awaj 
to  a  dim.  hot  horizon.  Tn  the  uorlh,  the  bill  slo|>cs  gradually 
Ui  the  Nile,  eorercd  with  the  ruins  of  old  buildings.  North- 
ea^l,  hardly  visible  through  tho  aaudy  haic,  rose  a  high,  isolat 
ed  i>eak,  with  souiclhing  like  a  tower  on  its  Kuiuniit.  To  tha 
tioulb  and  e^ist  the  dilapidated  eity  covered  the  top  of  the  hill 
— a  maiu  of  ashy-gray  walls  of  mud  and  stoDe,  for  the  most 
part  roi>fli')iS  ai:d  broken  down,  while  the  doors,  courts  aud 
allejy  bi'tffi'cn  them  were  half  choked  up  with  tho  loose  sand 
blown  in  from  the  Desert.  The  graveyards  of  the  former  ii^ 
habitants  extended  f»r  more  than  a  mile  through  the  i^and, 
over  tliE^  dreary  hills  behind  the  town.  Among  them  were  a 
groat  number  of  eonicul,  pointed  structurcK  of  c-lay  and  stonca, 
fr'ini  twenty  to  thirty  f.-et  iu  height.  The  eamel-ntcn  said 
(hey  were  the  lom)>B  of  rossoiJ — |>ro]ihi'ts,  or  holy  tava.  I 
touiited  twenty-five  iu  that  portion  of  the  cemetery  which  was 
riNiblo.     The  whole  view  waa  one  of  entire  and  absolute  deso- 
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lation,  licigblcned  the  more  by  the  clouds  of  sand  which  filled 
the  air,  and  which,  in  their  withering  heat,  seemed  to  be  rain- 
ing ruin  upon  the  land. 

I  afterwards  walked  through  the  city,  and  was  surprised  to 
&nd  many  large,  strong  houses  of  stone  and  burnt  brick,  with 
spacious  rooms,  the  walls  of  which  were  plastered  and  white- 
washed. The  lintels  of  the  doors  and  windows  were  stone, 
the  roofs  in  many  places,  where  they  still  remained,  covered 
with  tiles,  and  every  thing  gave  evidence  of  a  rich  and  powei* 
ful  city.  Now,  probably  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  tho  houses 
are  inhabited.  Here  and  there  the  people  have  spread  a  roof- 
ing of  mats  over  the  open  walls,  and  nestled  themselves  in  the 
sand.  I  saw  several  such  places,  the  doors,  or  rather  entrances 
to  which,  were  at  the  bottom  of  loose  sand-hills  that  constantly 
slid  down  and  filled  the  dingy  dwellings.  In  my  walk  I  met 
but  one  or  two  persons,  but  as  we  returned  again  to  the  river, 
I  saw  a  group  of  Dongolesc  women  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
cliff.  They  were  calling  in  shrill  tones  and  waving  their  hands 
to  some  persons  in  the  ferry-boat  on  the  river  below,  and  need- 
ed no  fancy  to  represent  the  daughters  of  Old  Doagola  la- 
menting over  its  fall. 

Some  Dongolesc  djellahiit^  or  merchants,  just  returned 
from  Kordofan,  were  in  the  ferry-boat.  One  of  them  showed 
me  a  snuff-box  which  he  bad  bought  from  a  native  of  Fertit, 
beyond  Dar-Ffir.  It  was  formed  of  the  shell  of  some  fruit, 
with  a  silver  neck  attached.  By  striking  the  head  of  the  box 
on  the  thumb-nail,  exactly  one  pinch  was  produced.  The  raJa 
took  off  his  mantle,  tied  one  end  of  it  to  the  ring  in  the  bow 
and  stood  thereon,  holding  the  other  end  with  both  hands 
stretched  al>ove  his  head.     He  made  a  fine  bronze  figure-head 
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tor  die  boat,  iiDil  it  was  etxy  to  di?iue  bor  tame:  Tlie  Ki> 
JioH.  We  Iiad  on  board  a  numW  of  coppcr-hued  woiiii*^, 
vlioAo  eyelids  wcro  stained  with  kolil,  wbifh  gave  ihoni  n 
gbaatljr  appearaniw. 

ooii  after  inj  tent  had  IfOCQ  pitt^licd,  in  the  afl^^raooD,  a 
came  riding  up  from  the  river  on  a  donkoy,  leading  a 
fcoTM  behiud  him.  He  had  just  crossed  ono  of  the  watcr- 
courws  nn  bU  donkey,  and  was  riding  on,  holding  Ihc  iiorsn'a 
jTope  in  his  hand,  whiMi  the  uiimBl  started  bni-Ic  at  the  water- 
taunt,  Jerking  the  man  over  the  doLkey'a  tall  aud  throwing 
lllim  vio1entl_T  on  Ihe  ground.  He  lay  a«  if  dead  for  n  quarter 
ef  ftu  hour,  but  Achmet  finally  brought  liioi  lo  eonBciunsncM 
hj  pouring  the  fiintiiUlii  of  a  leathitm  water-flask  over  bts  head, 
Mid  ruining  him  to  a  eitling  jioature.  Ilis  broth<.T,  who  bad 
a  Kiklu  uu  the  bank,  brought  me  as  angareb  in  th« 
evening,  in  uekuowludgment  of  this  gooil  office.  It  ia  a  good 
Irail  in  tlio  people,  that  they  arc  always  gratefal  for  kbdnoee. 
The  angareb,  however,  did  not  prove  of  much  service,  for  I 
wan  80  bonet  by  the  black  gnats  thai  it  was  imposiible  to  tileep. 
Tliey  a)M«ile<l  my  uoac,  mouth,  curs  and  eyes  iu  aucb  uumbers 
that  1  wan  aluiiwt  driven  mad.  I  rubbed  my  face  with  strong 
vinegar,  but  it  ouly  seemed  to  atiraot  thcin  the  more.  I  itn- 
vonnd  nty  turban,  and  rolled  it  around  my  neek  and  eart,  but 
they  crept  under  the  folds  and  bused  »nd  bit  until  I  was 
birced  to  give  up  the  attempt. 

Our  road,  tbo  next  morning,  lay  near  the  rircr,  thmngh 
traeka  of  tliiek  balfih,  four  or  five  feet  high.  We  cnnKtautly 
passod  Ihc  ruin*  of  villagti*  and  tlio  naked  frames  of  abandon- 
«d  nkiaa.  The  soil  was  exceedingly  Heh,  as  ihe  cxuboraol 
grmnb  of  hulfeJi  proved,  but  fur  niilrii  aud  luilcs  there  wa.*  bO 
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fiign  of  life.  The  tyranny  of  the  Turks  has  depopulated 
of  the  fairest  districts  of  Nubia.  Tlie  wind  blew  violeutly 
from  the  nortli,  and  the  sandy  haze  and  gray  vapor  in  the  air 
became  so  dense  that  I  could  scarcely  distinguish  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Nile.  The  river  was  covered  with  white  caps,  and 
broke  on  the  beach  below  with  a  wintry  roar.  As  we  journey* 
ed  along  through  the  wild  green  grass  and  orchards  of  sont, 
passing  broken  walls  and  the  traces  of  old  water-courses^  I 
could  have  believed  myself  travelling  through  some  deserted 
landscape  of  the  North.  I  was  chilled  with  the  strong  wind, 
which  roared  in  the  sout  and  made  my  beard  whistle  under 
my  nose  like  a  wisp  of  dry  grass.  Several  ships  passed  us, 
scudding  up  stream  under  bare  poles,  and  one,  which  had  a 
single  reef  shaken  out  of  her  large  sail,  dashed  by  like  a  high* 
pressure  steamer. 

After  two  or  three  hours  we  passed  out  of  this  region. 
The  Desert  extended  almost  to  tlie  water's  edge,  and  we  had 
nothing  but  sand  and  thorns.  The  wind  by  this  time  was 
more  furious  tliiiii  ever,  and  the  air  was  so  full  of  sand  that  we 
could  not  see  more  than  a  hundred  yards  on  either  hand.  The 
sun  gave  out  a  white,  ghastly  light,  which  increased  the  drcar^ 
inoss  of  the  day.  All  trace  of  the  road  was  obliterated,  and 
we  could  only  travel  at  random  among  the  thorns,  following 
the  course  of  the  Nile,  which  we  were  careful  to  keep  in  view. 
3Iy  eyes,  ears,  and  nostrils  were  soon  filled  with  sand,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  bind  my  turban  so  as  nearly  to  cover  my  face, 
leaving  only  sjiace  enough  to  take  a  blind  view  of  the  way  we 
were  going.  At  breakfast  time,  after  two  hours  of  this  mar- 
tyrdom, I  found  a  clump  of  thorns  so  tliick  as  to  shut  oflf  the 
wind,  but  no  sooner  had  I  dismounted  and  crept  under  its 
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shelter  than  I  experienced  a  scorching  heat  from  tho  sun,  and 
was  attacked  by  myriads  of  the  bkck  gData  I  managed  to 
eat  something  in  a  mad  sort  of  way,  beating  my  face  and  ears 
continually,  and  was  glad  to  throst  my  head  again  into  the 
sand -storm,  which  drove  off  the  worse  pests.  So  for  hours  we 
pursued  our  journey.  I  could  not  look  in  the  face  of  the  wind, 
which  never  once  fell.  The  others  suffered  equally,  and  two 
of  the  camel-men  lagged  so,  that  we  lost  sight  of  them  entire- 
ly. It  was  truly  a  good  fortune  that  I  did  not  take  the  short 
road,  cast  of  the  Nile,  from  Merawe  to  New  Dongola.  In  the 
terrible  wastes  of  the  Nubian  Desert,  we  could  scarcely  have 
survived  such  a  storm. 

Nearly  all  the  afternoon  we  passed  over  deserted  tracts, 
which  were  ouce  covered  with  flourishing  fields.  The  water- 
courses extend  for  nearly  two  miles  from  the  river,  and  cross 
the  road  at  intervals  of  fifty  yards.  But  now  the  villages  are 
level  with  the  earth,  and  the  sand  whistles  over  the  traces  of 
6el(ls  and  gardens,  which  it  has  not  yet  effaced.  Two  hours 
l»efure  sunset  the  sun  disappeared,  and  I  began  to  long  for  the 
town  of  Handak,  our  destination.  Achmet  and  I  were  ahead, 
and  the  other  camels  were  not  to  be  seen  any  longer,  so  as  sun- 
set came  on  I  grew  restless  and  uneasy.  The  palms  by  this 
time  had  appeared  again  on  tho  river's  brink,  and  there  was  a 
village  on  our  left,  in  the  sand.  We  asked  again  for  Ilandak. 
"Just  at  the  comer  of  yon  palms,"  said  the  people.  They 
spoke  with  a  near  emphasis,  which  encouraged  me.  The  Ara- 
bic dialect  of  Central  Africa  has  one  curious  characteristic, 
irhich  evidently  springs  from  the  want  of  a  copious  vocabulary. 
Degree,  or  intensity  of  meaning  is  usually  indicated  by  accent 
ilone.     Thus,  when  they  point  to  an  object  near  at  hand  they 
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Bay :  hen^kj  "  there  ;^'  if  it  is  a  moderate  distance  off,  thffy 
lengthen  the  sound  into  ^^  hen-a-a-ak  ;''  while,  if  it  is  so  far  as 
to  be  barely  visible,  the  last  syllable  is  sustained  with  a  full 
breath — "  /ecw-a-a-a-a-a-.v/c  /  "  In  the  same  way,  sad  signifies 
"  an  hour ;"  sa-a-a-d^  "  two  hours,"  &c.  This  habit  of  speech 
gives  the  language  a  very  singular  and  eccentric  character. 

We  pushed  on  till  the  spot  was  reached,  but  as  far  ahead 
as  the  sand  would  permit  us  to  see,  could  discern  no  house. 
We  asked  again  ;  the  town  commenced  at  the  next  comer  of 
the  palms  ahead  of  us.  I  think  this  thing  must  have  happoi- 
ed  to  us  five  or  six  times,  till  at  last  I  got  into  that  peculiarly 
amiable  mood  which  sees  nothing  good  in  Heaven  or  Earth. 
If  my  best  friend  had  come  to  meet  me,  I  should  have  given 
him  but  a  sour  greeting.  My  eyes  were  blinded,  my  head 
dull  and  stupid,  and  my  bones  sore  from  twelve  hours  in  the 
saddle.  As  it  grew  dark,  we  were  overtaken  by  four  riders 
mounted  on  fine  dromedaries.  They  were  going  at  a  sweeping 
trot,  and  our  beasts  were  ambitious  enough  to  keep  pace  with 
them  for  some  time.  One  of  them  was  a  stately  shekh,  with 
a  white  robe  and  broad  gold  border  and  fringe.  From  what 
the  people  said  of  him,  I  took  him  to  be  the  Melek,  or  King 
of  Dongoliu 

Meanwhile,  it  was  growing  dark.  We  could  see  nothing 
of  the  town,  though  a  woman  who  had  been  walking  beside  us, 
said  we  were  there  already.  She  said  she  had  a  fine  house, 
which  we  could  have  for  the  night,  since  it  was  almost  impos- 
aible  for  a  tent  to  stand  in  such  a  wind.  As  I  had  already 
dipped  into  the  night,  I  determined  to  reach  Ilandak  at  all 
hazards,  and  after  yet  another  hour,  succeeded.  Achmet  and 
I  dismounted  in  a  ruined  court-vard,  and  while  I  sat  on  a 
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broken  wkll,  holding  the  camels,  be  went  to  loolc  for  onr  men. 
It  vas  a  dismal  place,  in  the  gatbcriDg  darknc-ss,  nilh  the 
ntod  hovling  and  the  sand  drifting  on  all  sides,  and  I  wonder- 
ed wliat  fiend  had  ever  tempted  me  to  travel  in  Africa,  Be- 
fore long  the  woman  appeared  and  guided  us  to  a  collection  of 
miserable  buts  on  the  top  of  the  hilL  Her  fine  house  proved 
to  be  a  naiTow,  mnd-wallcd  room,  with  a  roof  of  smoked  dour- 
ra-stalks.  It  shut  off  the  wind,  however,  and  when  I  entered 
and  found  the  occupants  (two  other  women),  talking  to  each 
other  by  the  tight  of  a  pile  of  blaiing  corn-stalks,  it  looked  ah- 
Bolutctj  cheerful.  I  stretched  myself  out  on  one  of  the  anga- 
rcbN,  and  soon  relapsed  into  a  better  humor.  But  I  am  afraid 
we  were  not  lodged  in  the  most  respectable  house  of  Ilandak, 
for  tlic  wunich  showed  no  disposition  to  leave,  when  we  made 
preparations  for  sleeping.  They  paid  no  attention  to  my  re- 
quests, except  by  some  word:4  of  endearment,  which,  from  sucJi 
creatures,  were  sufficiently  disgusting,  and  I  was  obliged  t" 
thri-.it<-:i  them  with  forcible  ejection,  hefore  they  vacated  the 
houio.  The  camel-men  informed  mc  that  the  place  is  noto- 
rious for  its  harlotry. 

Ah  wc  had  made  a  forced  march  of  forty  miles  in  one  day, 
I  gave  tlie  caravan  a  rest  until  noon,  and  treated  the  men  to 
mutton  and  mareeso.  Prices  had  already  increased,  since 
leaving  Suudiin,  and  I  eould  not  procure  a  sheep  for  less  than 
8.-vciLleen  [liastrc?.  The  women,  who  had  returned  at  sunrise, 
be}!;.rcd  me  to  give  tbcm  the  entrails,  which  they  cut  into  pieces 
and  ate  raw,  witli  the  aUditiun  of  some  onions  and  sail.  The 
»Id  woman  told  nic  a  piteous  tale  of  the  death  of  her  sod,  and 
her  own  distress,  and  how  King  Dynab  (who  had  pas!!cd 
tbrougli  ITandak  the  day  previous,  on  his  way  to  Dar  £!-Hu- 
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hass)  had  given  her  two  piastres,  and  she  hoped  I  wonld  alio 
give  licr  something,  that  she  might  buy  a  new  dress.  I  gaT« 
her  the  same  as  King  Dyaab,  which  she  at  once  asked  me  to 
take  back  again,  as  she  expected  at  least  nine  piastres.  See* 
ing  I  was  about  to  take  her  at  her  word,  she  made  haste  to  8^ 
cure  the  money,  llcr  youngest  daughter,  a  bold,  masculiDa 
thing,  with  hair  cut  close  to  her  head,  now  came  to  me  for 
backsheesh.  "  Oh  ! "  said  I,  "  you  are  going  to  do  as  the  old 
woman  did,  are  you  ?  '^  "  No,"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  if  jou  will 
give  me  two  piastres,  I  will  ask  for  no  more.  The  old  woman 
is  a  miserable  wretch  ! "  and  she  spat  upon  the  ground  to  show 
her  disgust.  "  Go  ! "  I  said ;  "  I  shall  give  nothing  to  a  girl 
who  insults  her  mother." 

From  Ilandak  to  El  Ordee  is  two  days'  journey.      The 
country  presents  the  same  aspect  of  desertion  and  ruin  as  that 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Old  Dongola.      Untenanted    villages 
line  tlie  road  during  nearly  the  whole  distance.     The  face  of 
the  country  is  level,  and  there  is  no  mountain  to  be  seen  on 
either  bank  of  the  Nile.      It  is  a  melancholy,  deserted  re- 
gion, showing  only  palms  growing  wildly  and  rankly  along  the 
river,  fields  covered  with  halfeh,  water-courses  broken   down, 
sakias  dismantled,  and  everywhere  dwellings   in  ruin.     Here 
and  there  a  few  inhabitants  still  lingered,  tending  their  fields 
of  stunted  cotton,  or  watering  some  patches  of  green  wheat. 
The  general  aspect  of  desolation  was  heightened  by  the  strong 
north-wind,  which  filled  the  air  with  clouds  of  sand,  making 
the  sunshine  so  culd  and  white,  thjit  all  the  color  faded  out  of 
tlie  landscape.     The  palms  wore  dull  and  dark,  and  the  sand- 
hills  beyond  the  Nile  a  dead,  lifeless  yellow.     All  this  district 
swarms  witli  black  gnats,  which  seemed  to  have  been  sent  as  t 
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oono  npon  its  deseFtion,  for  they  never  appeared  where  the 
country  was  thiokly  inhabited  and  all  the  soil  cultivated. 

On  the  first  day  after  leaving  Handak,  we  passed  the  vil- 
lages of  Kiar,  Sori  and  Umb,  and  stopped  at  a  place  called 
Tetti.  The  wind  blew  so  vtoleotly  during  tho  night  that  every 
tiling  in  mj  tent,  my  head  included,  was  thickly  covered  with 
dust.  The  nest  day  we  passed  a  large  town  called  Hannak. 
The  greater  part  of  it  was  levelled  to  tho  earth,  and  evidently 
by  violence,  for  the  walls  were  of  stone.  It  stood  on  a  rocky 
rise,  near  the  river,  and  had  on  its  highest  part  the  remainB  of 
snnic  defences,  and  a  small  palace,  in  tolerable  preservatitoi. 
The  hills  behind  were  covered  for  half  a  mile  with  the  gravoa 
of  the  former  inhabilants,  among  which  I  noticed  the  conea 
and  pyramids  of  several  holy  men.  As  we  approached  El  Or> 
dec  (by  which  name  New  Dottgola  is  usually  called),  the  ap 
peuraocc  of  the  country  improved,  although  there  was  still  as 
much  deserted  as  cultivated  land.  TLo  people  we  met  were 
partly  Dongolcsc  and  partly  Arabs  from  the  Desert,  tho  latter 
with  bushy  hair,  shining  with  grease,  and  spears  in  their 
hniids.  They  cheered  us  with  the  ncwa  that  Bl  Ordce  was  not 
distant,  and  we  would  arrive  there  at  aascr — the  time  of  after* 
noon  pruycr,  two  hours  before  sunset.  My  camel-men  rejoiced 
at  the  prospect  of  again  having  mareesa  to  drink,  and  I  asked 
olil  Mohammed  if  he  supposed  the  saiuts  drank  mareesa  in 
Paradise,  "  Wliy!"  he  joyfully  exclaimed;  "do  you  know 
about  Puradiiic  ?"  "  Certainly ;"  said  I,  "  if  you  lead  a  good 
life,  you  will  go  straight  there,  but  if  you  are  wicked,  Eblis 
will  carry  you  down  into  the  flames."  "Wallah!"  said  the 
old  fellow,  aside  to  Achmet ;  "  but  this  is  a  good  Frank.  He 
:crtuiiitv  iiiia  Islam  in  his  heart." 
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About  two  o^clock,  we  descried  the  minaret  of  El  Orde^ 
its  sugar-loaf  top  glittering  white  in  the  sun.  The  place  waf 
three  or  four  miles  distant,  and  we  did  not  reach  it  until  after 
more  than  an  hour^s  travel.  As  we  approached,  it  presented 
the  usual  appearance  of  the  Nubian  towns — a  long  line  of 
blank  mud  walls,  above  which  rise,  perhaps,  the  second  storiei 
of  a  few  more  ambitious  mud  houses ;  here  a  sycamore,  there 
a  palm  or  two,  denoting  a  garden  within ;  a  wide  waste  of  sand 
round  about,  some  filthy  people  basking  in  the  sun,  aud  a  mal* 
titude  of  the  vilest  kind  of  dogs.  Near  the  river  there  are 
Bomo  fine  large  gardens,  as  in  Khartoum.  I  had  already  de- 
cided to  stop  two  days,  to  rest  my  caravan,  before  commenc- 
ing the  long  and  toilsome  march  to  Wadi-IIalfa,  but  instead 
of  hiring  a  house  I  went  around  the  town  and  pitched  my  tent 
on  the  northern  side,  on  a  sandy  plain,  where  I  secured  pure 
air  and  freedom  from  molestation  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival,  the  Governor,  Khoorshid 
Bey,  called  at  myvtcnt,  and  I  returned  the  visit  in  the  after- 
noon. He  was  a  stout,  fair  skiinicd  and  brown-bearded  man 
of  thirty-eight,  and  looked  more  like  an  American  than  a  Turk- 
I  found  him  in  the  shop  of  a  Turkish  merchant,  opposite  the 
door  of  the  mosque,  which  is  built  in  the  centre  of  the  bazaar. 
Two  soldiers  were  in  attendance,  and  brought  me  coffee  and 
sherbet.  The  Bey  was  particularly  anxious  to  know  whether 
the  railroad  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo  would  be  built,  aud 
liow  much  it  would  cost.  While  I  was  sitting  with  him,  the 
rnollahs  were  chanting  in  the  mosque  opposite,  as  it  was  the 
Moslem  Sunday,  and  groups  of  natives  were  flocking  thither 
to  say  their  prayers.  Presently  the  voice  of  the  muezzin  waa 
heard  from  the  top  of  the  minaret,  chanting  in  a  loud,  melo 


iiB,  melanL'lioIv  cadenco  tliB  wdl  lo  prajfer  —0  singular  cry, 
I'ffurt  iif  wliieb,  i'8[Feciii1I>-  at  aunsct,  is  ntallj  ])Octic  nad 
SDgg:!sliTG.     I  took  my  k-avc,  as  Ihe  Boy  was  eipccU'd  to  pcr- 
fiiriu  his  doTOtiona  with  tliu  uIIilt  woraLipiwrs, 

Tlie  tQwii  niay  l>e  seen  in  ao  hour.  It  Motains  do  sights, 
RScept  the  hauar,  which  has  abvtut  twenty  tolerable  shops, 
^inci[iallj^  stocked  witli  txtttoDs  aud  calicoes,  and  a  great  qobn- 
M^j  of  white  iiliHwls  with  crimson  borders,  wliich  tho  people 
>  foud  of  wearing  over  tlieir  shoulders.  Ontsidn  the 
which  has  a  roof  of  palm-lo^  covered  with  malting, 
t  a  few  shops,  contaioing  epiccs,  lobimo,  bends,  trinkets  and 
« like  small  articles.  Beyond  this  was  the  so<t^,  where  the 
^ple  came  with  their  coarse  tobacco,  baskets  of  raw  cotton, 
Snious,  paliii-mals,  gourds,  dates,  faggots  of  firc-wmid,  nliecp 
i  fowls.  In  this  m.irket- place,  which  ascended  and  descend- 
ed with  tlie  dirt-heaps  left  from  mlocd  houses,  there  were  four 
Htriches,  which  walked  abont,  completely  natumlixcd  to  the 
place.  One  of  them  was  jiore  ihan  eight  feet  high — e  moRt 
powerful  -tnd  graceful  ercnliiro.  They  were  not  out  of  plaee, 
i;  the  grimps  of  wild-haired  Kababiab  and  liisbAreo,  who 
froqncnlcd  tlic  market. 

Bclnw  the  river-bank,  which  is  high,  npwards  of  twc-nty 
iniall  trading  craft  were  lying.  One  had  jnst  arrircd  with  ■ 
load  of  lime,  which  (ho  naked  sailora  were  carrying  up  the 
luuik  ill  Iwaketa,  on  their  heads.  The  cbaunel  uf  the  Nile  here 
Is  mainly  taken  up  with  tho  large,  sandy  Island  of  Tor,  and  the 
•trcnm  is  very  narrow.  The  shore  was  crowded  with  women, 
ftashing  clollics  or  filling  their  water-jar«,  men  hoisting  full 
wnter-slcini  on  the  lacks  of  donkeys,  and  boys  of  all  tliades, 
b«in  whitj.yellow  to  perfect  black,  bathing  and  playing  on  tl 
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brink.  The  northern  part  of  the  town  appeared  to  be  desert 
ed,  and  several  spacious  two-story  buildings  were  falling  into 
ruins.  I  noticed  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  bouses  which 
would  be  considered  handsome  in  Berber  or  Khartoum.  £1 
Ordee  ranks  next  after  those  places,  in  all  the  Egyptian  terri- 
tory beyond  Assouan,  but  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  more 
61thy  than  they. 


I  utart  •'OR  1 


CHAPTER    XXXT, 

JOOHHEy    THBODOB    DAB    EL-MABASB    AXD    BOKKAT. 

IT*  Man  Kjr  WKll-Hilh— Tl>*  PI^im  et  BiKk  OuU— Ubbuiiiiwiri  CoOb— Tha 
Iriud  of  AcKo-Uaital-DBjr^ScrncrjF  of  Ui*  NL1«— EDterlng  Du  a-mimw 
Bnlofd  Forlrewt-TlK  r>tiMl-Utn-A  Rockr  a>K«-Piklr  Bmiltt-Tb*  AklU 
orMihiH^-Ciniplnlba  n'lldcmtw— TlM  Cbum  (f  DaotUlaD— Tt»  NUaifllli— 
nigrtnu  rtam  I>u-F[ir— Tha  Stranl*  of  Ifae  KU*— An  Aiodtn  I.mi1«tii«  Hm 
T«npl«  ff  Sokb— Dv  Bakkdl— Tlw  LuhI  of  DUH-Tb*  Iilud  of  Bal— A  8ao  d 
Sand— Cunp  bj  (bt  Blrtr— A  Ilrui  Butiscao. 

Wb  left  El  Ordee  or  New  Dongola,  before  suoriM  on  the 
tweDty-ointb  of  Fcbnuuy.  A  boy  of  thOat  fonrtAen  yeus  old 
came  out  from  tbe  town,  helped  loul  the  camels,  and  inaiet«d 
on  accompanying  me  to  Cairo.  Am  my  fonda  were  diminiah- 
ing,  and  I  bad  no  need  of  additional  eerTioe,  I  refiued  to  take 
him,  and  he  went  home  greatly  disappointed.  We  were  all  in 
fine  health  and  spirits,  from  the  two  days'  rest,  a&d  onr  ship* 
of  the  Desert  sailed  briskly  along  the  sands,  with  the  palmy 
coasts  green  and  tkir  oa  oar  nght.  For  some  miles  from  ths 
town  the  land  is  tolerably  well  cultivated,  but,  the  grain  was 
all  much  younger  than  in  tbe  neighborhood  of  Old  Dongola, 
Beyond  this,  the  country  was  again  desert«d  and  meUnchoty  ; 
everywhere  villages  in  ruin,  fields  given  np  to  sand  and  tbonts, 
20 
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aud  groves  of  date  trees  wasting  their  vigor  in  rank,  tmpmned 
shoots.  The  edge  of  the  Desert  was  covered  with  grave-yards 
to  a  considerable  extent,  each  one  boasting  its  cluster  of  pyra- 
mids and  cones,  raised  over  the  remains  of  holy  shekfaa.  To- 
wards noon  I  dismounted  for  breakfast  in  a  grove  of  son! 
trees,  but  had  no  sooner  seated  myself  on  my  carpet,  than  the 
small  black  flies  came  in  such  crowds  that  I  was  scarcely  able 
to  eat  They  assailed  my  temples,  ears,  eyes  and  nostrils, 
and  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  drive  them  away.  I  was  half 
crazy  with  the  infliction,  and  at  night  my  neck  and  temples 
were  swollen  and  covered  with  blotches  worse  than  those  made 
by  mosquito  stings  In  fact,  mosquitoes  are  mild  and  merci« 
ful  in  comparison.  Had  not  my  road  been  mostly  in  the 
Desert,  away  from  the  trees,  I  could  scarcely  have  endured  the 
journey.  The  few  inhabitants  along  the  river  kindled  fires  of 
green  wood  and  sat  in  the  smoke. 

In  the  afternoon  the  monotony  of  the  Desert  on  the  western 
bank  was  broken  by  a  solitary  mountain  of  a  remarkable  fonn. 
It  precisely  resembled  an  immense  coffin,  the  ends  being  appa^ 
rently  cut  square  off",  and  as  the  effect  of  a  powerful  mirag«* 
lifted  it  above  the  horizon,  it  seemed  like  the  sarcophagus  of 
the  Prophet,  in  the  Kaaba,  to  be  suspended  between  heaven 
and  earth.  The  long  island  of  Argo,  which  I  saw  occasionally 
across  an  arm  of  the  Nile,  appeared  rich  and  well  cultivated. 
It  belongs  mostly  to  Melek  Hammed,  King  of  Dongola,  who 
was  exp<^cted  at  home  the  day  I  passed,  on  his  return  from 
Cairo,  where  he  had  been  three  months  or  more,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  representing  to  Abbas  Tasha  the  distressed  condition 
of  the  country,  and  obtaining  some  melioration  of  the  system 
of  misrule  inflicted  upon  it.     Near  the  town  of  Argo,  on  the 
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apposite  side  of  the  island  mj  map  indicated  a  rained  temple, 
and  I  made  a  strong  eflfort  to  see  it ;  but  at  Binni,  which  was 
the  nearest  point,  there  was  no  ferry,  and  the  people  knew 
nothing  of  the  temple  nor  of  any  thing  else.  I  left  the  main 
road  and  followed  the  bank,  but  the  terrible  flies  drove  me 
a^ay,  and  so,  maddened  and  disgusted,  I  came  at  last  to  a 
aakia,  where  the  people  informed  me  that  the  ferry  was  still 
ahead  and  the  ruins  already  some  distance  behind  me.  They 
8aid  this  deliberately  and  carelessly,  sitting  like  black  spectres 
in  the  midst  of  thick  smoke,  while  I  was  crazily  beating  my 
ears.  "  Tell  the  caravan  to  go  ahead,"  I  said  to  Achmet,  at 
length,  "  and  don^t  talk  to  me  of  temples  until  we  have  got 
away  from  these  flies." 

The  next  morning  Achmet  had  some  difficulty  in  awaking 
me,  so  wrapt  was  I  in  dreams  of  home.  I  sat  shivering  in  the 
cool  air,  trying  to  discover  who  and  where  I  was,  but  the  yel- 
low glimmer  of  my  tent-lining  in  the  dim  light  of  dawn  soon 
infonned  me.  During  the  day  we  passed  through  a  more 
thickly  settled  country,  and  owing  to  the  partial  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  were  less  troubled  by  that  Nubian  plague,  which  is 
always  worse  about  the  ruined  villages  and  the  fields  given  up 
to  halfeh  grass.  It  was  market-day  at  the  village  of  Ilaficr, 
and  we  met  and  passed  many  natives,  some  with  baskets  of 
raw  cotton  and  some  with  grain.  I  noticed  one  man  riding  a 
donkey  and  carrying  before  him  a  large  squash,  for  which  he 
would  possibly  get  twenty  paris  (2i  cents).  My  camel-men, 
who  had  neglected  to  buy  dourra  in  El  Ordee,  wanted  to  stop 
until  noon  in  order  to  get  it,  and  as  I  would  not  wait,  remained 
behind. 

The  scenery  had  a  wild  and  piotoreaque  air,  from  the  iao- 
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lated  mountain  peaks,  whicli  now  appeared  on  both  sides  of 
the  river       Djebel  Arambo,  with  its  high,  precipitous  sides 
and  notched  summit,  stood  steeped  in  soft  purple  vapoF— s 
beautiful  object  above  the  long  lines  of  palms  and  the  green 
level  of  the  islands  in  the  river.     The  fields  on  the  western 
bank  were  mostly  taken  up  with  young  wheat,  though  I  saw  a 
single  one  of  ripe  barley,  which  a  black  Barabra  was  reaping, 
cutting  oflf  the  stalks  about  one-third  of  the  way  below  the 
heads,  and  depositing  them  in  heap&     By  noon,  I  knew  firom 
the  land-marks  that  we  must  be  opposite  the  island  of  Tombos, 
where  there  are  some  ruins.     I  made  inquiries  for  it,  bat  the 
bank  was  almost  deserted,  and  the  few  inhabitants  I  found 
gathered  in  straw  huts  here  and  there  among -the  rank  palm- 
groves,  could  tell  me  nothing  about  it     All  agreed,  however, 
that  there  was  no  ferry  at  this  part  of  the  Nile,  and  to  swim 
across  was  out  of  the  question.    The  crocodiles  swarm  here,  and 
are  quite  delicate  in  their  tastes,  much  preferring  white  flesh 
to  black.     So  my  hope  of  Tombos  vanished  like  that  of  Argo. 
Beyond  the  island  is  a  little  ruined  village,  called  Hannek, 
and  here  I  took  leave  of  Bar  Dongola,  in  which  I  had  been 
travelling  ten  days,  and  entered  Bar  El-Mahass,  the  kingdom 
of  my  friend  Melek  Byaab.     The  character  of  tho  country 
changed  on  the  very  border.     Long  ridges  of  loose  blocks  of 
sandstone  and  granite,  as  at  Assouan  and  Akaba  G^rri,  in 
Souddn,  appeared  in  front,  at  first  on  the  western  bank,  but 
soon  throwing  their  lines  across  the  stream  and  forming  weirs 
and  rapids  in  its  current.     The  river  is  quite  narrow,  in  some 
places  not  a  hundred  yards  broad,  and  leads  a  very  tortuous 
course,  bearing  away  towards  the  north-west,  until  it  meeta 
the  majestic  barrier  of  Bjebel  Foga,  when  it  turns  to  the  north- 


nst.  About  two  hoora  after  pasBing  Djebel  Arambo,  vbidi 
stands  opposite  tlie  northeni  extremity  of  Tombos,  we  reached 
the  large  and  hillj  island  of  Mosul,  where  the  river  divides  iU 
waters  and  flows  for  several  miles  through  deep,  crooked,  rock; 
cliannels,  before  they  meet  again.  Here  there  is  no  cultiva* 
tion,  the  stony  ridges  running  to  the  water's  edge.  The  river- 
bed is  so  crowded  and  jammed  with  granite  rocks,  that  from 
the  shore  it  appears  in  some  places  to  be  entirely  cut  oE  Al 
this  point  there  arc  three  castellated  mud  ruins  in  sight,  which 
at  a  distauce  resemble  the  old  feudal  fortresses  of  Europe. 
The  one  nearest  which  wc  passed  was  quadrangular,  with  cor- 
ner bastions,  three  round  and  one  square,  all  tapering  inward 
towards  the  top.  The  lower  part  of  the  wall  was  stone  and 
the  upper  part  mud,  while  the  towers  were  nearly  fifty  feet 
high.  That  on  an  island  in  the  river,  strongly  resembled  an 
Egyptian  temple,  with  its  pylons,  porticoes,  and  walls  of  cir- 
cuit They  were  evidently  built  before  the  Turkish  invasioa, 
aud  were  probably  frontier  forts  of  the  Kings  of  El-Mdhasa, 
to  prevent  incursions  from  the  side  of  Dongola. 

Wo  reached  the  eastern  base  of  Djebel  Foga  about  four 
o'clock,  aud  !  thought  it  best  to  encamp,  on  account  of  the 
earacl-men,  who  had  a  walk  of  twenty-three  miles  with  bags  of 
dourra  on  their  shoulders,  before  they  coold  resch  us.  I  had 
no  sooner  selected  a  place  for  my  tent,  on  the  top  of  a  high 
bank  overlooking  the  river,  than  they  appeared,  much  fatigued 
Bud  greatly  vexed  at  me  for  leaving  them  in  the  lurch.  I 
ordered  my  pipe  to  be  filled,  and  smoked  quietly,  making  no 
reply  to  their  loud  complaints,  and  in  a  short  time  the  moat 
complete  harmony  prevailed  io  our  camp.  The  Nile  at  this 
place  flowed  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  gorge,  filled  with  rocb 
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The  banks  were  almost  perpendicular,  but  covered  with  a  ridi 
growth  of  halfeh,  which  our  camels  greedily  cropped,  at  the 
hazard  of  losing  their  balance  and  tumbling  down  into  the 
river.  I  fancied  there  was  already  a  taste  of  Egypt  in  the 
mountain  air,  and  flattered  myself  that  I  had  breathed  the  last 
of  the  languid  atmosphere  of  Souddn. 

The  next  morning  led  us  deeper  into  the  rocky  chaos.  The 
bed  of  the  Nile  was  properly  a  gorge,  so  deep  was  it  sunk 
among  the  stony  hills,  and  confined  within  such  narrow  limits. 
The  ridges  of  loose  blocks  of  granite  and  porphyry  roll  after 
each  other  like  waves,  and  their  crests  assume  the  most  fantas- 
tic variety  of  forms.  They  are  piled  in  heaps  and  balanced  on 
each  other,  topped  with  round  boulders  or  thrown  together  in 
twos  and  threes,  as  if  some  brood  of  Titan  children  had  been 
at  play  in  those  regions  and  were  frightened  away  in  the 
midst  of  their  employment.  It  is  impossible  to  lose  the  im- 
pression that  some  freak  of  human  or  superhuman  fancy  gave 
the  stones  their  quaint  grouping.  Between  the  ridges  are 
shallow  hollows,  terminating  towards  the  west  in  deep,  rocky 
clefts,  and  opening  on  the  river  in  crescent-like  coves,  between 
the  jaggy  headlands  which  tumble  their  boulders  into  its  bed. 
High  peaks,  or  rather  conical  piles  of  porphyry  rock,  rise  here 
and  there  out  of  this  sterile  chaos.  Toward  the  east,  where 
the  Nile  winds  away  in  a  long  chain  of  mazy  curves,  they  form 
ranges  and  show  compact  walls  and  pinnacles.  The  few  palms 
and  the  little  eddies  of  wheat  sprinkled  along  both  banks  of 
the  river,  are  of  a  glorious  depth  and  richness  of  hue,  by  con- 
trast with  the  gray  and  purple  wastes  of  the  hills.  In  the 
sweet,  clear  air  of  the  morning,  the  scenery  was  truly  inspir- 
ing, and  I  rode  over  the  high  ridges  in  a  mood  the  very  oppo- 
0ite  of  that  I  had  felt  the  day  previous. 
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Tbe  Nile  makes  a  great  curre  through  the  laud  of  Mdhass, 
to  avoid  which  the  road  passes  through  an  dkaha^  about  forty 
miles  in  length.  At  the  corner,  where  the  river  curves  at  a 
right  angle  from  west  to  south,  is  a  small  ruined  place  called 
Fakir  Bender.  The  high  bank  is  a  little  less  steep  here  than 
at  other  places,  and  its  sides  are  planted  with  lupins.  At  the 
end  of  the  village  is  an  immense  sont  tree,  apparently  ver^ 
old.  A  large  earthen  water-jar,  with  a  gourd  beside  it,  stood 
in  the  shade.  The  fdkeer^  or  holy  man,  from  whom  the  place 
is  named,  was  soon  in  attendance,  and  as  our  camels  knelt 
under  the  tree,  presented  me  with  a  gourd  of  cool  water,  "  iu 
the  name  of  God."  I  gave  him  ten  paras  before  we  left,  but  he 
did  not  appear  to  be  satisfied,  for  these  holy  men  have  great 
expectations.  I  ordered  two  water-skins  filled,  and  aft^r  an 
h'^ur's  delay,  we  entered  on  the  akaba. 

Over  rough  and  stony  ridges,  which  made  hard  travelling 
for  the  camels,  we  came  upon  a  rolling  plain,  bounded  in  the 
distance  by  a  chain  of  hills,  which  wc  reached  by  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon.  The  path,  instead  of  seeking  a  pass  or  gorge, 
led  directly  up  the  side,  which,  though  not  very  high,  was 
exceedingly  steep  and  covered  with  loose  sand,  up  which  the 
camels  could  scarcely  climb.  The  top  was  a  stratum  of  red 
porphyry,  cropping  out  of  the  sand  in  immense  masses.  Be- 
hind us  the  dreary  Desert  extended  to  Djebel  Foga  and  the 
mountains  about  the  cataract :  the  palms  of  the  Nile  wore  just 
visible  in  the  distance.  Crossing  the  summit  ridge,  we  enter- 
ed a  narrow  plateau,  surrounded  by  naked  black  peaks — a  most 
savage  and  infernal  landscape.  The  northern  slope  was  com- 
pletely covered  with  immense  porphyry  boulders,  among  which 
our  path  wound.     Nearly  every  rock  had  a  pile  of  small  stones 
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heaped  upon  it,  as  a  guide  to  caravans,  and  merely  for  descend- 
ing  this  ridge  there  were  at  least  two  hundred  of  them.  The 
plain  now  extended  away  to  the  north  and  east,  bounded  by'  a 
confusion  of  black,  barren  mountains,  out  of  which  rose  two 
lofty  peaks.  Towards  evening  we  met  a  Nubian  &mily,  with 
their  donkeys,  on  their  way  southward.  They  begged  few 
water,  which  we  gave  them,  as  their  supply  was  entirely  ex- 
hausted* I  found  a  bed  of  hard  gravel  large  enough  for  my 
tent,  but  we  had  great  difficulty  m  driving  the  p^.  The 
camel-men  selected  the  softest  places  among  the  rocks  for 
their  beds,  but  the  camels  stretched  their  long  necks  on  all 
sides  in  the  vain  search  for  vegetation.  I  sat  at  my  tent  door, 
and  watched  the  short  twilight  of  the  South  gather  over  the 
stony  wilderness,  with  that  strange  feeling  of  happiness  which 
the  contemplation  of  waste  and  desolate  landscapes  always 
inspires.  There  was  not  a  blade  of  grass  to  be  seen ;  the 
rocks,  which  assumed  weird  and  grotesque  forms  in  the  twi- 
light, were  as  black  as  ink;  beyond  my  camp  there  was  no 
life  in  the  Desert  except  the  ostrich  and  the  hyena — ^yet  I 
would  not  have  exchanged  the  charm  of  that  scene  for  a  bower 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 

The  dawn  was  glimmering  gray  and  cold  when  I  arose,  and 
the  black  summits  of  the  mountains  showed  dimly  through  a 
watery  vapor.  The  air,  however,  was  dry,  though  cool  and 
invigorating,  and  I  walked  ahead  for  two  hours,  singing  and 
shouting  from  the  overflow  of  spirits.  I  hoped  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  Nile  before  mounting  my  dromedary,  but  one 
long  black  ridge  of  stones  rose  after  another,  and  there  was  no 
sudden  flash  of  green  across  the  darkness  of  the  Desert.  At 
last,  towards  noon,  through  a  notch  in  the  drear  and  stony 
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thaoa,  the  double  line  of  palms  appeared  in  the  north  east 
The  rJTcr  came  from  the  east,  ont  of  the  black  mountain  wil- 
denieaa.  The  valley  is  rerj  narrow,  and  coItiTatioa  is  on); 
posgible  in  the  coveB  of  soil  embayed  among  the  bilk.  I  came 
down  on  one  of  them — a  meadow  of  balfeb,  back  of  the  little 
village  of  Koyec — and  stopped  an  hour  to  reat  the  camels.  A 
oaruvan  of  merchants,  bound  for  Kordofaa  and  Dor-For,  had 
just  encamped  there,  to  rest  during  the  hot  hours,  according  to 
their  custom.  Among  them  were  some  hadji,  or  pilgrims 
from  Dar-For,  on  their  way  home  from  Mecca,  and  a  negro 
from  Faiogl,  who  had  belonged  to  a  European,  and  had  lived 
in  Naples.  lie  was  now  free  and  going  home,  wearing  a 
shabby  Fr^ink  dress,  but  without  money,  as  he  came  at  once  to 
beg  of  me.  A  Nubian  woman  came  from  the  huts  near  at 
hand,  bringing  me  a  large  gourd  of  buttermilk,  vhich  I  shared 
with  the  camel-drivers. 

I  get  the  camels  in  motion  again,  and  we  entered  a  short 
ak:kba,  in  order  to  cross  a  broad  stony  ridge,  which  advanced 
i]uite  to  the  river's  edge.  The  path  was  up  and  down  the 
sides  of  steep  hollows,  over  a  terrible  waste  of  stones.  Down 
these  hollows,  which  shelved  towards  the  river,  wo  saw  tlie 
palms  of  the  opposite  hank — a  single  dark-green  line,  backed 
by  another  wilderness,  ei|uaUy  savage.  Through  all  this 
country  of  Muhass  the  Desert  makes  a  desperate  effort  to  cut 
otr  tlic  glorious  old  Kivcr.  It  fiings  rocks  into  its  bed,  etiucczes 
biw  lietwecn  iron  mountains,  compels  him  to  turn  and  twist 
tliroiigh  a  hundred  labyrinths  to  find  a  passage,  but  be  pushes 
and  winds  his  wuy  through  all,  and  carries  his  bright  waters 
m  triumph  down  to  his  beloved  Egjpt,  There  was,  to  tne, 
lometbiiig  exceedingly  touching  in  watching  his  course  throu^ 
9Q- 
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tihat  fragment  of  the  pre- Adamite  chaos — ^in  seeing  the  type  of 
Beauty  and  Life  stealing  quietly  through  the  heart  of  a  region 
of  Desolation  and  DeatL  From  the  stony  slopes  of  the  hills  I 
looked  down  on  his  eyerlasting  palms  with  the  same  old  joj 
new-created  in  my  heart. 

After  passing  the  akaha,  I  came  to  a  Tillage  which  I  took 
to  he  Soleh,  hut  on  inquiring,  the  people  pointed  ahead.  I 
rode  on,  around  a  slight  curve  of  the  trees,  and  was  startled 
by  a  landscape  of  most  unexpected  interest  and  beauty.  Before 
me,  over  the  crest  of  a  black,  rocky  ridge,  a  cluster  of  shatter- 
ed pillars  steod  around  the  falling  doorway  of  a  temple,  the 
whole  forming  a  picturesque  group,  cut  clear  against  the  sky. 
Ite  tint  of  soft  yellow-gray,  was  finely  relieved  by  the  dtA 
green  of  the  palms  and  the  pure  violet  of  some  distant  jagged 
peaks  on  the  eastern  bank.  Beyond  it,  to  the  west,  three 
peaks  of  white  and  purple  limestone  rock  trembled  in  the  fiery 
glare  from  the  desert  sands.  The  whole  picture,  the  Desert 
excepted,  was  more  Grecian  than  Egyptian,  and  was  perfect  in 
its  forms  and  groupings.  I  know  of  no  other  name  for  the 
ruin  than  the  Temple  of  Soleb.  It  was  erected  by  Amunoph 
III.  or  Momnon,  and  the  Arcadian  character  of  the  landscape 
of  which  it  is  the  central  feature,  harmonized  thoroughly  with 
my  fancy,  that  Amunoph  was  a  poet. 

The  temple  stands  on  the  west  bank,  near  the  river,  and 
from  whatever  point  it  is  viewed,  has  a  striking  effect  The 
remains  consist  of  a  portico,  on  a  raised  platform,  leading  to  a 
court  once  surrounded  by  pillars.  Then  follows  a  second  and 
more  spacious  portico,  with  a  double  row  of  three  pillars  on 
each  side.  This  opens  upon  a  second  pillared  court,  at  the 
opposite  end  of  which  is  a  massive  doorway,  leading  to  the 
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^tyta  of  the  temple,  now  completelj  levelled  to  the  earth.  The 
etitire  length  of  the  ruin  is  about  two  hundred  feet  There 
are  nine  pillars,  with  a  single  block  of  their  architraTC,  and 
portions  of  two  of  the  porticoes  still  standing :  the  remainder 
of  the  temple  is  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  greatest  pains  have  been 
taken  to  destroy  it  completely,  and  all  the  monnd  on  which  it 
stands  is  covered  with  huge  blocks,  thrown  one  over  the  otbei 
in  the  wildest  confusion.  In  one  place,  only,  I  noticed  the 
disjointed  segments  of  a  column,  still  lying  as  they  fell.  The 
pedestals  remain  in  many  places,  so  that  one  can  partially 
restore  the  original  order.  When  complete,  it  must  have  been 
a  majestic  and  imposing  edifice.  The  material  is  the  white 
limestone  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  veined  with  purple 
streaks,  and  now  much  decomposed  from  the  sun  and  rain 
From  the  effect  of  this  decomposition,  the  columna  which 
remain  standing  are  cracked  and  split  in  many  places,  and  in 
the  fissures  thus  made,  numbers  of  little  swallows  and  star- 
lings have  built  their  neets,  where  they  sit  peeping  out  through 
the  sculptures  of  gods.  The  columns  and  doorways  are  cover- 
ed with  figures,  now  greatly  blurred,  though  still  legible.  I 
noticed  a  new  style  of  joining  the  portrait  of  a  monarch  with 
his  cartouche,  the  latter  representing  liis  body,  out  of  which 
his  head  and  arms  issued,  like  the  crest  of  a  coat  of  arms. 
The  columns  represent  the  sUilks  of  eight  water-plants  bound 
together,  with  a  capital,  or  rather  prolonged  abacus,  like  the 
0  si  ride  column.  They  are  thirty  feet  in  height,  without  the 
pedestal,  and  five  feet  in  diameter.  Thia  is  the  sum  of  my 
sbscrvatious  :  the  rest  belongs  to  the  aiitii|U:irian. 

Before  night,  we  passed  a  third  akaba,  to  get  around  the 
limestone  ridge,  which  here  builds  a  buttress  of  naked  roofc 
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over  the  Nile,  and  at  sunset  again  saw  the  pakna— Imt  ilik 
time  the  renowned  palms  of  Dar  Siikk6t,  for  we  had  oroased 
the  border  of  Dar  El-Ms^hass.  They  lined  the  riyer  in  a  thick 
grore  uf  stems,  with  crowns  of  leafy  lozorianoe.  The  village 
of  Noolwce,  scattered  for  half  a  mile  in  their  shade,  wms  better 
built  than  any  I  saw  in  Dongola.  Many  of  the  houses  were 
inclosed  in  square  courts,  and  had  a  second  story,  the  massiTO 
mud  walls  sloping  towards  each  other  like  a  truncated  pyra- 
mid. Achmet,  Ali  and  myself  bought  about  fifty  piaatrea 
worth  of  the  celebrated  •  dates  of  Sukk6t  They  were  the 
largest  and  best  flavored  I  ever  saw,  and  are  said  to  preaerre 
their  quality  for  years.  They  are  sold  at  a  piastre  for  an 
earthen  measure  containing  about  two  hundred.  When  gath- 
ered, they  are  first  slightly  dried  in  the  large  magaiines,  and 
then  buried  in  the  earth.  The  population  of  Sukkot  subsists 
apparently  on  the  profits  of  selling  them,  for  little  else  is  culti- 
vatcd  along  the  river.  Even  here,  nevertheless,  where  the 
people  are  better  able  to  bear  the  grinding  rule  of  Egypt,  one 
uiects  with  deserted  fields  and  ruined  dwellings.  The  King 
of  El-Muhass  informed  me,  when  in  Khartoum,  that  his  people 
were  obliged  to  pay  six  hundred  piastres  (thirty  dollars)  tax 
on  each  water-mill,  being  just  double  the  lawful  amount, 
(which,  alone,  is  very  oppressive),  and  that  his  country  was 
fast  becoming  depopulated,  in  consequence. 

On  the  following  day  I  passed  the  large  island  of  Sai.  The 
country  here  is  more  open  and  the  Nile  has  a  less  vexed  course. 
The  mountains,  especially  the  lofty  blue  mass  of  Djebel  Abyr, 
have  not  the  forced  and  violent  forms  common  to  the  porphyry 
formation  Their  outlines  are  long,  sloping,  and  with  that 
blight  but  exquisite  undulation  which  so  charmed  me  iu  the 


/  bills  uf  Arcadu,  in  Greece,  and  in  Uonte  Albano  near  Bomft 
Their  soft,  clear,  pale-Tiolet  hue  showed  with  the  lovelJeat 
effect  behind  the  velvety  green  of'  the  thick  palm  clusters, 
which  were  parted  here  and  there  by  gleams  of  the  brigbt  blue 
river.  From  the  northern  end  of  Sai,  the  river  gradually 
curves  to  the  eaatu  The  western  shore  is  completely  invaded 
by  the  SAods,  and  the  road  takes  a  wide  sweep  inland  to  avoid 
the  loose,  sliding  drifts  piled  up  along  the  bank.  We  had  not 
gone  far  before  we  found  a  drift  of  brilliaot  yellow  sand  thirty 
feet  high  and  two  hundred  yards  in  length,  lying  exactly  across 
our  road.  It  had  evidently  been  formed  within  a  few  days. 
It  was  almost  precisely  creecent-shaped,  and  I  could  not  account 
for  the  action  of  the  wind  In  building  sach  a  mound  on  an  open 
plain,  which  elsewhere  was  entirety  free  from  sand.  Wa 
rounded  it  and  soon  afUrwards  entered  on  a  re^on  of  sand, 
where  to  the  west  and  north  the  rolling  yellow  waves  extended 
to  the  horison,  unbroken  by  a  speck  of  any  oUier  color.  It 
was  a  boundless,  fathomless  sea  of  sand  to  the  eye,  which  could 
scarcely  bear  the  radiated  light  playing  over  its  hot  surface. 
The  day  (for  a  wonder]  was  somewhat  overcast,  and  as  the 
shadows  of  small  clouds  followed  one  another  rapidly  over  the 
glaring  billows,  they  seemed  to  heave  and  roll  like  those  of  the 
sea.  I  was  forced  to  turn  iLway  my  head,  faint  and  giddy 
with  the  sight.  My  camels  tugged  painfully  through  this 
region,  and  after  two  hours  we  reached  a  single  eont  tree, 
standing  beside  a  well,  and  called  lugger  el-ahd  (the  Tree  ol 
the  Slave),  It  was  pointed  out  by  the  camel-men  as  being 
balf-way  between  £1  Ordee  and  Wadi  Haifa. 

We  journeyed  on  all  the  afternoon  through  a  waste  of  sandy 
and  stony  ridgcii,  ard  as  night  drew  near,  I  became  anxious  to 
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reach  the  riyer,  no  trace  of  which  oonld  be  seen.  I  rode  up 
one  of  the  highest  ridges,  and  lo  1  there  were  the  topa  of  the 
date-groves  in  a  hollow)  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  oo 
inj  right  The  camels'  heads  were  soon  tamed  in  that  direct 
tion,  and  I  encamped  at  once  on  the  bank,  where  my  beasts 
found  sufficient  grass  and  thorns  for  the  first  time  in  three 
days.  The  river  here  flows  in  a  deep  channel,  buried  amoog 
the  hills,  and  there  is  neither  cultivation  nor  population  on  the 
western  bank.  On  the  opposite  side  there  was  a  narrow  strip 
of  soil,  thickly  planted  with  date-trees. 

My  camel-men  kindled  a  fire  in  the  splendid  moonli^t,  and 
regaled  themselves  with  the  hind-quarters  of  a  hyena,  whidi 
they  roasted  in  the  coals  and  devoured  with  much  relidi.  I 
had  curiosity  enough  to  eat  a  small  piece,  whidi  was  weU- 
flavored  though  tough.  The  Nile  roared  grandly  below  oui 
camp  all  night,  in  the  pauses  of  the  wind« 
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Ub  tba  fiitli  dsj  after  leacwg  Dongota  I  paved  tkraagk 
SnkkOt,  nul  rcadi«l  the  MnsneoMDwiit  of  Batn  El-QMljar— 
Tbe  Beltjr  of  Stone— ««  the  UTa^  nunutaiu  etfimti;  for  ■ 
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nandred  miles  south  of  the  Second  Cataract  is  termed.  With 
each  day  the  road  became  more  rough  and  toilBome,  and  mj 
camels  moved  more  languidly.  In  spite  of  the  &tigae  .whidi 
we  all  endured,  I  felt  so  much  strengthened  by  our  free  life 
and  so  much  interested  in  the  remarkable  country  through 
which  we  were  passing,  that  I  felt  something  like  regret  on 
approaching  the  southern  limit  of  travel  on  the  Nile.  Not  so 
my  dragoman  and  servant,  who  could  not  enough  thank  God 
and  the  Prophet  for  having  taken  them  in  safety  through 
countries  which  they  deemed  the  verge  of  the  world.  Achmet 
positively  declared  he  would  never  make  the  trip  again,  for  no 
second  journey  could  bo  equally  fortunate.  My  camel-men,  I 
found,  had  never  before  travelled  to  Wadi  Haifa  by  the  west- 
ern bank,  but  by  a  wonderful  Arab  instinct,  they  never  went 
astray  from  the  road. 

The  Bain  £1-Hadjar  marks  its  commencement  by  a  range 
of  granite  hills,  which  break  the  river  into  a  foaming  cataract. 
After  leaving  camp,  our  road  lay  along  the  Nile,  behind  some 
high  saud-hills.  In  fVout  of  us  appeared  Djebel  Ufocr,  a  peak 
about  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  height,  its  naked  sides  tinted  of  a 
deep,  rich  purple  hue  by  the  glowing  air.  The  Nile  flows 
directly  towards  its  base,  making  a  slight  curve,  as  if  to  pass 
it  on  the  eastern  side,  but  finding  the  granite  rocks  heaped 
together  too  thickly,  changes  its  course  and  washes  the  western 
foot  of  the  mountain.  The  granite  lies  scattered  about  in  vast 
masses,  taking  all  sorts  of  quaint  and  fanciful  shapes.  The 
hills  themselves  are  merely  collections  of  boulders  of  all  sizes, 
from  three  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  piled  on  an  enormous 
bed  or  stratum  of  the  same.  Intermixed  with  this  are  beds 
of  a  rich  yellowish-red  granite,  which  crops  out  under  the  piles 
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of  gray,  uid  baa  been  worked,  wherever  it  appean  io  Urga 
maseea  The  tnoea  of  the  ancient  qnarrTineii  still  remain,  in 
the  blocks  bearing  marks  of  the  wooden  wedges  by  which  they 
were  splits  lu  one  place  I  noticed  two  fragmentB  of  a  column, 
similar  to  those  in  the  palace  at  Old  Dongola.  The  granite  is 
equal  in  quality  and  still  more  abundant  than  that  at  Assooan, 
bnt  was  only  quarried  to  a  limit«d  extent.  The  aspect  of  the 
country  is  ragged  in  the  highest  degree,  and  how  the  Nile  gets 
through  it  became  more  and  more  a  wonder  to  me.  Bis  bed 
is  deep^unken  between  enormona  stone-piles,  back  of  which  are 
high  stone  mountains,  and  wherever  there  is  a  bottow  between 
them,  it  is  filled  with  sand.  The  only  vegetation  was  a  few 
bunohes  of  miserable  grass,  and  some  of  those  desert  shrubs 
which  grow  at  the  very  doors  of  Tartarus,  so  tenacious  of  life  are 
they.  A  oarrow  shelf,  on  the  opposite  bank,  high  above  the 
river,  bore  the  renowned  palm  of  Sukkdt,  and  frequently  in  the 
little  coves  I  saw  the  living  green  of  the  young  wheat.  The 
steep  banks  were  planted  with  lupins,  as  the  people  there  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  hippopotami 

While  I  was  breakfasting  off  a  great  granite  table,  a  man 
who  rode  by  on  a  donkey  cheered  me  with  the  news  that  the 
village  of  Dal  was  but  a  short  distance  ahead,  I  had  fixed 
upon  this  as  our  resting-place  for  the  eight,  bnt  on  finding  it 
BO  near,  resolved  to  push  on  to  some  natural  hot  springs  and 
rains  of  ancient  baths,  which  the  camci'men  had  informed  me 
were  about  four  hours  further,  to  the  right  of  the  caravan 
track.  At  Dal,  however,  a  difficult  alcaha  commences,  and  my 
camels  already  marched  so  slowly  and  wearily  that  I  judged 
it  best  to  stop  and  give  them  a  little  rest.  About  the  village 
there  are  some  scattering  donm  and  date-palms,  which  lead  « 
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hard  existence,  half  buried  in  sand  and  tshoked  with  the  old 
IcayeSy  which  the  natives  arc  too  idle  to  prana  The  people 
were  in  the  fields,  cutting  some  wheat  which  was  just  ripe,  and 
two  sakias,  shaded  by  clusters  of  palms,  watered  a  few  patches 
of  cotton.  I  made  inquiries,  but  had  much  difficulty  in  finding 
the  location  of  the  hot  springs.  Finally,  one  of  the  men  con- 
sented to  become  my  guide  in  the  morning,  and  conducted  us 
to  a  camping-ground,  where  there  was  a  little  grass  for  the 
camels.  Lured  by  the  promise  of  backsheesh,  he  brought  mc 
the  leanest  of  young  sheep,  which  I  purchased  for  eight  pias- 
tres. The  night  was  calm,  cool  and  delicious,  and  steeped  my 
whole  frame  in  balm,  after  the  burning  day.  The  moon,  near- 
ly full,  shone  with  a  gray  and  hazy  lustre,  and  some  insect 
that  shrilled  like  a  tree-toad,  reminded  mo  of  home. 

Our  Bailee  guide,  Hadji  Mohammed,  as  he  was  called, 
from  having  made  two  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  was  on  hand  be- 
fore sunrise.  Starting  in  advance  of  the  caravan,  I  walked 
along  the  river-bank,  towards  a  castellated  building  on  an  emi- 
nence which  I  had  noticed  the  previous  evening,  while  sketch- 
ing the  landscape.  My  path  was  over  huge  beds  of  gray 
granite,  from  which  the  old  Egyptians  might  have  cut  obelisks 
of  a  single  block,  not  only  one  hundred,  but  five  hundred  feet 
in  length.  The  enormous  masses  which  had  been  separated 
from  these  beds  and  rolled  into  rounded  masses  by  the  chafing 
of  primeval  floods,  lay  scattered  on  the  surface,  singly,  or  piled 
in  fantastic  groups.  The  building  was  a  large  fortress  of 
stones  and  clay,  with  massive  walls,  on  the  summit  of  an 
island-like  peak  overhanging  the  river,  and  separated  from  the 
bank  by  a  deep  chasm,  which  is  filled  with  water  during  the 
inundations,  but  was  then  dry,  and  its  sides  green  with  wheat 
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ud  beaoB.  Wild  ^ODm-palma,  banging  heary  vitb  greeo  fruit, 
grew  in  the  p&tches  of  soil  amoug  the  rocks  and  overhung  the 
raviDC.  The  fortresa  was  a  very  picturesque  object,  with  ita 
three  square  lowers,  backed  bj  the  roariug  flood  and  the  dark 
Tiolet-blne  crags  of  Djebel  MemS  behind  The  forms  of  the 
landscape — except  the  palms — were  all  of  the  far  North,  but 
the  coloring  was  that  of  the  ripe  and  glowing  South.  I  was  so 
absorbed  in  the  eccne,  that  the  caravan  passed  unnoticed,  hav- 
ing taken  a  path  further  from  the  river.  After  wandering 
about  for  some  time,  I  climbed  one  of  the  granite  piles  and 
scanned  the  country  in  all  directions,  but  could  see  nothing. 
Finally  I  descried  a  distant  trail,  and  on  reaching  it,  recog- 
nized the  tracks  of  my  camels.  I  hurried  on,  and  in  half  an 
hour  met  Hadji  Mohammed  and  one  of  my  camel-men,  coming 
bat'k  in  great  tribulation,  fi'arful  that  I  w:is  lost, 

Ni'ar  the  Cutaract  of  Dal,  an  ababa  commences,  which  ex- 
tends lo  the  village  of  Ukine,  in  the  Batn  el-IIadjar,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  fifteen  miles^  Wo  passed  bcbimi  sonic  peaks  of 
black  porphyry,  whose  shoulders  were  eoTcrod  with  steep,  slid- 
ing drifts  of  yi'Itow  sand,  and  travelled  on  through  a  wilder. 
DC8S  of  stonca.  All  the  refuse  odds  and  ends  of  Crcatioi^^ 
the  pletea  left  after  the  rocka  and  mountains  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  fashioned — havo  been  thrown  together  here.  It 
was  a  sea  of  black  stone-mounds,  out  of  which  rose  occasional 
peaks  of  still  blacker  stone.  Through  this  we  passed  into  ■ 
region  of  gray  stone  and  then  into  another  of  red  stone,  jour- 
neying for  four  hours  up  one  mound  and  down  another,  by 
jiailis  and  no  path)>,  which  were  most  laborious  for  our  caniela 
1  liegan  to  be  fearful  we  should  never  get  out  of  the  geological 
labyrinth  bto  which  the  hadji  coudncted  us,  but  the  majeatit 
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range  of  I)jebel  El-Lamool,  beyond  the  Nile,  serred  him  ts  • 
guide.  He  looked  occasionally  towards  a  bastion-like  prajee> 
tion  in  the  sheer  walls  of  porphyry,  and  at  last,  when  I  wai 
quite  tired  and  famished,  took  us  np  a  ridge  whence  I  saw  the 
river  again  below  us.  The  road  into  the  valley  was  next  to 
impracticable,  but  our  camels  stumbled  and  scrambled  and  slid 
till  they  reached  the  ledge  of  halfeh  oyerhanging  the  liTer. 
Below  us  was  a  square  mass  of  burnt  brick,  about  ten  feet  in 
height — part  of  a  building  long  since  destroyed.  *^  Here  is 
the  bath,"  said  the  hadji.  -We  dismounted,  and  he  conducted 
us  to  the  foot  of  the  ruin,  where,  in  a  hole  in  the  earth,  a 
spring  of  water  bubbled  up  profusely,  and  trickled  away, 
through  a  trough  of  stones.  There  was  an  end  of  my  antici- 
pations of  a  refreshing  bath,  for  which  I  had  come  prepared. 
The  water  was  hot  enough,  in  truth  (13P),  and  I  could  not 
bear  my  hand  below  the  surface.  Under  the  bank,  a  dozen 
springs  with  a  smaller  flow  of  water,  oozed  through  the  soil, 
which  was  covered  with  a  whitish  deposit  in  places.  To  atone 
for  my  disappointment,  I  took  breakfast  in  the  shadow  of  the 
ruined  wall,  while  my  camel-men  bathed  themselves  in  the  wa- 
ter, with  many  exclamations  of  "  ^ismiZZa/ii  /  "  (In  the  name 
of  God).  The  hadji  then  left  us,  and  we  followed  the  Nile 
past  the  cataracts  of  Song  and  Tangoori,  which  latter  we  heard 
all  night,  roaring  grandly  between  the  gusts  of  wind. 

During  the  night  the  wind  blew  violently,  and  I  had  great 
fears  that  my  tent  would  come  down  about  my  ears.  I  he&ped 
tlie  sand  against  it  on  the  outside,  for  further  protection,  but 
every  thing  within  was  so  covered  that  its  original  color  could 
no  longer  be  discerned.  The  moon  shone  between  wild  and 
stormy  clouds,  and  all  signs  betokened  a  gust  of  rain.     We 
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look  more  than  ordin&ry  precautions  in  the  dispontion  of  our 
baggage,  aa  this  part  of  the  road  vu  much  infestod  with  ma- 
raudiug  hands  of  Kahahish,  who  came  from  the  aide  of  Dar- 
Filr  and  plundered  the  inhabitantfl  along  the  river,  aa  well  aj 
itnall  caravans.  I  trusted  in  the  protection  afforded  hy  my 
tent,  whidi,  from  its  appearance,  wonld  be  taken  an  belonging 
to  an  officer  of  the  goTermncnt. 

On  the  ei^th  day  we  rose — ^for  the  first  time  in  all  my 
African  travel — in  a  cold,  raw  and  clondy  dawn.  Fortunately 
for  ns,  a  company  of  merchants,  boond  for  Wadi-Halfa,  passea 
at  daybreak,  for  we  entered  on  an  akaba  of  unknown  length, 
and  the  wind  had  blown  so  violently  within  the  last  few  days 
that  the  old  caravan  trail  waa  not  to  bo  found.  The  country 
waa  a  wildemeea  even  more  drear  than  those  we  had  paaaed. 
On  climbing  the  long  atony  surges,  I  sometimes  flattered  my* 
aelf  with  the  hope  of  seeing  beyond  the  Desert ;  but  no— I 
had  only  a  more  extended  horiioo.  Long,  shadowy  streaks  ot 
rain  swept  along  the  eastern  horiion,  and  the  mountain- chains 
which  lay  against  them  wore  colored  the  darkest  and  intensest 
■hade  of  violet — precisely  that  of  the  lower  leaves  of  the  panay. 
Aa  we  advanced,  the  air  grew  colder,  and  a  shower  of  large, 
ecattering  drops  passed  over  ns.  The  camels  shrank  and  trem- 
bled,  and  my  men  crept  behind  them  for  shelter.  Thou^  it 
was  a  satisfaction  lo  know  that  those  African  skies  can  rain 
sometimes,  I  waa  aoon  so  benumbed  as  to  need  my  capote. 
The  temperature  was  perhaps  not  lower  than  60°,  yet  I  felt  it 
■cvcrely.  About  ten  o'clock,  the  shekh's  camel,  which  had  be- 
fore shown  symptoms  of  fatigue,  lay  down  and  refiued  to  go 
further.  Aa  it  waa  impossible  lo  stop  in  the  Deaert,  I  dis- 
tributed its  load  among  the  other  four,  and  ordered  him  to 
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drive  it  loose  behind  tui.  This,  however,  waa  of  no  avmil|  and 
at  last  he  concladed  to  wait  till  it  had  rested  a  little.  I  gave 
him  the  water-skin,  and  we  pnshed  on.  Half  an  hour  af 
terwards,  when  I  was  eating  breakfast  under  the  lee  of  a 
sand-hill,  Ali,  who  had  remained  behind  with  him,  came  iipi 
saying  they  had  examined  the  camel  and  decided  that  it  wis 
sick.  The  shekh  thereupon  wept  most  vehemently,  fearing  it 
would  die,  and  turned  about  with  it  to  make  his  way  home; 
Ali  lent  him  a  dollar  and  promised  to  take  him  the  rest  of  the 
money  due  him.  The  other  men  were  quite  downcast  by  the 
shekh's  misfortune.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done,  how- 
ever, but  to  push  ahead,  as  the  other  camels  were  well  ni^ 
worn  out 

We  kept  on  all  the  afternoon,  with  the  cold  wind  blowing 
in  our  faces,  and  occasionally  a  shower  of  colder  rain  dashed 
upon  us.  The  road  ascended  until  towards  noon,  when  we 
passed  tlirough  a  gateway  between  two  peaks  of  granite,  whose 
loose  masses  tbrcatcDed  to  topple  down  the  sides  and  crush  us. 
Then  for  three  or  four  hours  we  travelled  over  more  elevated 
ranges,  from  the  crests  of  which  we  had  wide  glimpses  over  the 
terrible  tract,  yet  could  see  nothing  but  sand  and  stones — stones 
and  sand.  In  the  east  a  long  mountain-range  lay  dark  and 
distant,  under  the  shadow  of  the  rain-clouds,  and  it  was  some 
comfort  to  know  that  it  was  beyond  the  Nile.  As  night  ap- 
proached, I  feared  wo  should  be  obliged  to  camp  in  the  akaba, 
and  without  water,  but  after  ten  hours  of  most  wearisome 
travel,  we  reached  a  ridge,  whence  we  looked  into  a  vast  basin 
of  rocky  hills,  between  us  and  the  mountains,  whose  long  chain 
of  jagged  peaks,  touched  with  the  full  yellow  light  of  the  set- 
ting sun,  stood  against  the  black  gust  that  rolled  away  beyond 
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them  into  the  Gnat  Nobian  Desert.  Tbe  Nile  wae  net  io  be 
seen,  jet  deep  id  the  centre  of  this  landscape,  I  caaght  a 
glimpse  of  some  thorny  bushes,  which  eur  further  dcsceol 
showed  to  be  near  tbe  village  and  cataract  of  Samnch.  The 
bed  of  the  river  was  filled  with  masses  of  black  rock,  and  the 
cataract,  just  below  the  village,  roared  magnificently  all 
through  the  night.  The  wind  blew  again,  and  bo  violently, 
that  I  awoke  with  my  cars,  mouth  and  nostrils  filled  with  sand. 
The  morning  was  cold,  with  a  violent  wind,  but  I  strength- 
ened my  camels  with  an  abundant  feed  of  bean-vines  and  door 
ra,  and  set  off  early.  I  walked  ahead  to  the  temple  of  8am- 
neh,  which  stands  on  a  rocky  eminence  above  the  cataract 
The  hill  is  surrounded  with  the  remains  of  a  massive  brick 
wall,  and  there  are  traces  of  a  road  leading  to  the  summit. 
Tbe  temple  is  quite  small,  and  of  simple  though  graceful  do- 
ugn,  containing  only  one  chamber,  at  the  end  of  which  a  head 
less  statue  lies  on  its  back  Prom  the  little  portico  in  front 
there  ia  a  fine  view  of  the  gorge  through  which  the  river  breokf . 
A  broad  stratum  of  porphyry  crosses  bis  bed,  broken  only  in 
the  centre  by  a  gap  or  flood-gate,  not  twenty  yards  acrosa. 
Through  this  the  whole  force  of  his  current  is  poured,  and  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  when  the  water  was  low,  lie  seemed  but  a 
pigmy  flood.  In  fact,  for  a  mile  or  two  below  this  cataract, 
there  is  scarcely  any  point  in  all  bis  tortuous  and  difficuU 
course  where  one  might  not  throw  a  atone  across,  Aflcr  leav- 
ing the  temple,  our  road  led  over  the  desolate  etoay  hills,  high 
above  the  river's  bed  We  looked  down  into  the  deep  and 
narrow  defile  through  which  he  flows,  and  which  his  waters 
scarcely  brightened  or  cheered,  for  tliere  was  no  vegetation  on 
bia  banks  ezocpt  now  and  then  a  bunch  of  halfeh  graw  rr  a 
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few  stunted  thorns.  The  air  was  so  bracing  that  I  fielt  no 
more  fatigue,  but  only  regret,  that  the  journey  was  so  near  iti 
close.  Old  Mohammed  walked  ahead,  singing  his  aceuRtomed 
song :  '^  Koolloo  nasee  fee  djennatee^  tefoddheJ^  ya  er-rakkr 
man  /  "  (0  Most  Merciful,  grant  that  all  my  people  may  enter 
thy  Heavens  !)  Thus  we  travelled  all  day,  and  towards  even* 
iug  came  down  to  the  Nile  again  at  the  little  village  of  Mee^ 
sheh. 

This  place  is  a  beautiful  little  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the 
eavage  Belly  of  Stone.  The  Nile  has  a  more  gentle  current, 
and  his  banks  have  room  enough  for  some  groves  of  luxuriant 
date-trees,  and  fields  of  wheat  and  cotton.  My  tent  was 
pitched  beside  the  rustling  palms,  and  I  sat  down  with  a  glad 
heart  and  a  full  pipe,  on  the  last  night  of  my  long  and  toil- 
some journey  by  land.  During  the  evening  one  of  the  natives 
took  a  fancy  to  my  Abou-Sin,  and  made  numerous  small  offers 
for  the  purchase  of  him.  I  refused,  preferring  to  send  him  on 
to  Assouan,  but  in  the  morning  the  man  came  again,  and  at 
last,  with  many  struggles,  raised  his  price  to  one  hundred  and 
ninety  piastres,  whereupon  I  thought  it  best  to  sell  and  so 
avoid  all  further  trouble.  I  stipulated,  however,  that  Abou- 
Sin  was  to  be  delivered  to  him  at  Wadi'-fialfa,  and  that  he 
should  accompany  us  thither  on  the  morrow.  The  night  was 
intensely  cold,  although  the  air  was  probably  not  below  60^ 
I  could  hardly  bear  the  coldness  of  the  water  in  the  morning. 
It  stung  my  burnt  face  like  fire,  and  increased  the  pains  of  my 
unfortunate  cracked  nose.  The  Barabras  brought  me  some 
milk  for  my  coffee  in  a  basket  of  closely-plaited  grass,  smeared 
with  grease  on  tne  inside.  It  precisely  resembled  those  basv 
kets  made  by  the  Indians  of  California,  which  will  carry  water. 
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Tho  milL,  however,  had  a  taste  of  the  rancid  greame,  which 
preTcrit«d  me  from  diiokbg  much  of  it 

We  aroK  shivering  in  the  early  dawn,  and  for  the  last  time 
pat  the  loads  on  our  fagged  and  miwilling  camels.  Soon  after 
■tartiog,  I  saw  ahead,  through  a  gateway  of  black  porphyry 
rocks,  the  loDg,  yellow  Band-hills  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  like 
those  which  line  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  from  Assouan 
to  Eoroska  This  was  a  joyful  token  that  we  had  reached  the 
end  of  the  savage  Batn  El-Hadjar.  As  we  were  traTelling 
over  the  rolliog  upland  of  yellow  sand,  enjoying  the  view  of 
the  wild  frontier  of  the  Belly  of  Stone,  oat  of  which  wo  had 
just  issued,  a  large  caravan  of  Kahabish  Arabs,  returning 
towards  Dar-Far  with  empty  camels,  met  us.  There  were 
upwards  of  fifty  camels  and  thirty  men — half-naked  savages, 
with  projecting  features,  wild  eyes,  and  a  wilderness  of  hair  on 
their  heads.  The  Kababish  were  easily  distingniahed  by  their 
long  plaits,  lud  close  to  the  head,  and  smeared  with  fat.  The 
others,  who  had  enormous  masses  of  wool,  standing  out  in  all 
directions  for  a  foot  or  more,  were  probably  Uowoweet,  from 
the  side  of  Dar-For.  We  asked  the  distance  to  Wadi  Haifa, 
«nd  were  answered  with  the  universal  "  hassa,"  (just  now  I) 
whereby  these  people  designate  any  indefinite  period  of  time. 

After  three  or  four  hours,  I  began  to  look  oat  for  Ahoo- 
Seer,  a  lofty  cliff  to  which  travellers  repair  for  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  Second  Cataract— to  them  the  tnruing  point  of 
their  Nile  journey,  to  me  the  termination  of  my  long  mid- 
AfHcan  rambles,  and  the  commencement  of  my  return  to  the 
living  world.  Our  road  was  a  mile  or  two  behind  the  river, 
and  as  Achmet  had  only  visited  the  mountain  from  the  side  of 
Wadi  Haifa,  be  could  not  serve  as  a  guide.     I  turned  into  ths 
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hills,  taking  him,  Mohammed  and  Ali,  and  leaving  the  other 
man  to  go  on  with  the  baggage  camels.  We  wandered  for 
dome  time  over  the  rough  ridges,  and  at  last  reached  a  spar 
of  the  hills  which  Achmet  took  to  be  Abou-Seer,  but  which 
was  not  it.  I  was  so  hungry  that  I  stopped  for  breakfast,  and 
before  I  had  finished,  Ali,  who  was  overflowing  with  joj  at  Um 
idea  of  reaching  Wadi  Haifa,  came  to  me  with  the  news  that 
he  had  been  climbing  a  high  point,  whence  he  could  see  tke 
end  of  the  mountains.  The  Nile,  beyond,  he  said,  was  broad 
and  smooth,  and  there  were  more  date-trees  than  he  had  seen 
since  leaving  Sukkut.  I  left  him  to  ride  my  Abou-Sin,  and 
walked  on  to  the  peak  he  had  climbed.  As  I  reached  its  base, 
however,  I  saw  that  the  true  headland  projected  stiU  further 
beyond,  terminating  in  a  cone-like  summit.  As  I  came  out 
from  among  the  hills  behind  it,  the  view  suddenly  opened 
before  me  far  to  the  north  and  east,  and  I  saw  the  long  date- 
groves  of  Wadi  Haifa  apparently  at  my  feet. 

Abou-Secr  is  a  cliff  of  calcareous  rock,  and  its  base  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  the  names  of  tourists  who  have  visited  it 
Achmet  wanted  me  to  add  my  name  to  theirs,  but  as  I  had 
brought  no  hammer  and  chisel  from  Cairo,  like  most  travellers, 
I  could  not  gratify  him.  A  few  steps  took  me  to  the  summit 
of  the  cliff,  which  drops  on  the  eastern  side  in  a  sheer  preci- 
pice to  the  water's  edge.  It  is  at  lenst  three  hundred  feet  in 
perpendicular  height,  and  as  it  forms  the  corner  of  the  range, 
the  view  on  three  sides  is  uninterrupted  for  many  leagucSi 
The  panorama  is  truly  grand,  and  probably  unlike  any  other 
iu  the  world.  To  the  south  the  mountains  of  the  Batn  £1- 
Hadjar  rise  like  a  black  wall,  out  of  which  the  Nile  forces  its 
\^ay,  not  in  a  broad  sheet,  but  in  a  hundred  vexed  streams, 
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gurgling  up  amid  cltBotio  heaps  of  rocks  as  if  from  mbterrB- 
nean  sources,  foaming  and  fretting  their  difficult  way  round 
endless  islands  and  reefg,  meeting  and  separating,  seeking 
every  where  an  outlet  and  fiadtng  none,  till  at  bst,  as  If  weary 
of  the  long  contest,  the  rocks  recede,  and  the  united  naters 
spread  themselvea  ont,  sluggish  and  cxhaoBtcd,  on  the  sands 
below.  It  is  a  wonderful  picture  of  strife  between  two  mate 
rial  forces,  but  so  intricate  and  labyrinthine  in  its  features, 
that  the  eye  can  scarcely  succeed  in  separating  them,  or  in 
viewing  it  other  than  as  a  whole.  The  streams,  ia  their  thou- 
sand wini1ing;<,  3[i]'ic,ir  to  flow  towards  all  points  of  the  compass, 
and  from  thcJr  continual  noise  and  motion  on  all  sides,  the 
whole  fantastic  wilderness  of  rock  seems  to  heave  and  tug,  as 
it  is  throttled  by  the  furious  waters.  This  ia  the  last  great 
struggle  and  triumph  of  the  Nile.  Henceforth,  his  tortured 
waters  find  repose.  He  goes  down  to  Egypt  as  a  conquerer, 
crowned  with  a  double  majesty  after  all  his  toils.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  ancient  race  which  existed  by  his  bounty, 
should  worship  bin  as  a  God  ? 

But  by  this  time  we  saw  our  baggage-camels,  like  specks  on 
the  sand,  approaching  Wadi  Haifa.  All,  unable  to  contain 
himself,  started  off  on  a  run,  and  we  soon  lost  sight  of  him.  I 
moouted  my  faithful  big  dromedary,  Aboo-Sin,  and  after  two 
more  hours  on  his  lofty  hump,  dismounted  at  the  ferry-place, 
opposite  Wadi  Haifa,  never,  alas !  to  mount  him  again.  A 
boat  with  a  company  of  merchants  from  Cairo  had  just  arrived, 
and  the  sailors  were  unloading  their  packages  of  merchandise. 
The  merchants  came  up  and  saluted  me,  and  could  scarcely 
belicro  that  I  had  been  so  far  as  tbe  White  Nile.  They  were 
bound  for  Dongola,  and  one  of  them,  learning  that  my  brown 
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dromedary  was  for  sale,  offered  to  buy  it.  Abhmet  oondneted 
the  basinesa  for  mc,  for  the  bai*gaining  lasted  at  least  twe 
hours,  before  the  purchaser  succeeded  in  slowly  straggling  up 
to  a  decent  price.  The  Barabra  who  had  bought  Abou-8iii 
was  also  on  hand,  to  ratify  the  bargain,  and  I  was  thus  sared 
from  the  necessity  of  sending  the  animals  to  the  markets  of 
Assouan.  I  must  do  both  the  men  the  justice  to  say  that  they 
afterwards  made  every  exertion  to  cheat  me,  in  the  way  of 
counting  money  and  offering  bad  pieces,  and  at  last  gave  a 
large  pile  of  copper  coin,  which,  when  it  was  counted,  lacked 
two  piastres  of  the  right  amount  When  all  was  finished,  I 
delivered  Abou-Sin  into  the  hands  of  his  rascally  new  master, 
with  a  sorrowful  heart,  for  the  old  fellow  and  I  were  good 
friends.  Had  he  known  we  were  to  bo  separated,  I  am  sure 
those  large  black  eyes  of  his  would  have  dropped  a  few  tears, 
and  that  capacious  throat  gurgled  out  a  sound  of  lamentation. 
Achmet  threw  his  arms  around  the  beast's  big  head  and  kissed 
him  tenderly.  I  was  about  to  do  the  same  thing,  when  I 
remembered  that  the  never-sweating  skin  of  a  dromedary 
exhales  not  the  freshest  of  odors,  and  preferred  caressing  him 
with  my  hand  rather  than  my  lips.  So  farewell  to  Abou-Sin, 
and  may  he  never  want  dourra  and  bean-vines,  nor  complain 
under  too  heavy  loads :  and  should  he  die  soon  (for  he  is 
waxing  in  years),  may  some  son  of  his  strong  loins  be  there  to 
carry  mc,  when  next  I  visit  Central  Africa ! 

My  arrival  at  Wadi  Haifa  terminated  the  journey  of  thirty- 
four  days  from  Khartoum.  In  that  time  my  little  caravan 
had  travelled  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  miles,  and  at 
least  half  of  it  as  rough  travelling  as  can  be  found  in  Africa. 
Now  we  were  beyond  danger  and  done  with  fatigue,  and  could 
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look  forward  to  seeing  Ciuro  ia  anotber  month.  Not  imtil  we 
wore  all  seated  in  the  ferry-boat,  orosaiDg  from  the  opposite 
back,  did  I  fairly  realize  ibat  oar  severe  joarooy  was  over. 
Xbc  OBmcls  were  left  behind,  the  baggage  piled  ap  on  board, 
and  as  we  were  rowed  slowly  across  the  river,  it  suddenly 
flashed  through  my  mind  that  the  same  gentle  motion  of  oars 
and  waves  was  thenceforth  to  rock  me  all  the  way  to  Cairo, 
I  drew  a  long  breath,  and  fervently  ejaculated  :  "  el  kamdu 
UU'ik!"  to  which  the  others,  as  in  duty  bound,  responded. 
Achmet,  who  usually  postponed  his  prayers  until  ho  reached 
faome,  recited  a  chapter  from  the  Koran,  and  Ali,  who  never 
prayed,  broke  into  satlor-songs  by  starts,  and  laughed  continu- 
ally, from  inward  delight 

After  my  tent  was  pitched  on  the  beach,  I  called  my  camel- 
men,  Ali  and  Mohammed,  who  had  crossed  with  mc,  and  gave 
them  each  the  forty  piastres  still  due,  with  a  Maria  Theresa 
ioUai—abou-ztrdr,  or  the  Father  of  Buttons,  as  this  coin  ia 
called  in  Central  Africa,  from  the  button  which  clasps  the 
drapery  on  the  Empress's  shoulder — as  backsheesh.  The  men 
were  delighted,  and  kissed  my  hand,  in  token  of  gratitude.  I 
gave  them  also  the  money  for  the  shekh,  and  took  leave  of 
them  with  the  exclamation  :  "  May  God  grant  you  a  proaper- 
ous  return  to  your  country ! "  They  replied,  warmly:  "May 
God  prolong  your  days,  0  Effcndi  I "  and  oa  they  moved  away. 
I  overheard  old  Mohammed  again  declare  to  Achmet :  "  Wal- 
lah, but  this  ia  ^  good  Frank  I  He  certainly  baa  blam  in  his 
heart  1" 
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THE     ROCK     TEMPLES     OF     ABOU-SIHBSL. 

Wa>I  naUk— A  Boat  for  A$9ouan — We  Embark  on  the  Kile  Again — An  Egrptiaji 
Dream— The  Temples  of  Abou-Simbcl— The  Smaller  Temple— The  Colossi  of 
Bemcses  IL — Vulgarity  of  Travellers— Entering  the  Great  Temple— My  Iinpret- 
rions — Character  of  Abou-Simbcl— The  Smaller  Chambers— The  Races  of  Men— 
Kemescs  and  the  Captive  Kings — Departure. 

Wadi  Halfa  is  an  ordinary  Arab  village,  and  noted  only  for 
being  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Nubian  Nile.  There 
were  six  or  seven  boats  in  port,  some  of  them  loaded  with  gum 
and  ready  to  start  for  Assouan.  They  were  all  nekkerSy  or 
trading  boats,  built  of  heavy  wood,  and  not  to  be  moved  down 
stream  against  a  strong  head-wind.  I  therefore  engaged  the 
ferry-boat  in  which  I  had  crossed — a  light,  open  boat,  manned 
by  two  Nubian  boys.  The  rais  made  a  frame  of  sticks  near 
the  stern,  and  covered  it  with  palm-mats,  to  serve  as  a  cabin. 
The  open  hold  was  turned  into  a  kitchen,  and  taken  possession 
of  by  my  two  men.  There  was  barely  room  enough  for  all  of 
us  and  our  baggage,  and  a  fat  sheep  I  bought,  as  provision  for 
the  voyage,  but  as  I  proposed  being  gloriously  lazy,  to  make 
up  for  the  foregone  toils,  I  needed  no  more. 
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The  morning  after  my  arrival  at  Wadi  Bulfa  all  ma 
ready.  A  few  children  camo  down  to  greet  me  with  the  hat* 
ful  word  "  backshecBh,"  which  I  had  not  heard  for  three 
moDths  aud  hoped  sever  to  hear  again  ;  bat  a  few  Arabic  ex- 
claniationa  soon  put  them  to  fiight  We  aboved  awoy  from  tho 
beach,  followed  by  the  cries  of  a  dozen  lazy  sailors,  who  aUo 
wanted  backsheesh  for  saying  "  salaam  "  at  parting.  I  strctcb* 
ed  myself  out  on  my  bed,  on  deck,  and  lay  looking  on  the 
icceding  shore,  where  my  camel-men  and  camels  (Abou-Sio 
BtitI  among  them)  were  encamped.  Abou-Sin's  head  was  turn- 
ed towards  tho  river,  as  if  looking  for  his  master,  for  the 
hapless  creature  certainly  thought  I  should  go  over  to  niomit 
him  on  the  morrow.  Alsa,  my  brave  old  dromedary  !  we  Rhall 
never  again  play  friendly  tricks  upon  each  other.  Rais  Ram- 
adan took  his  Elation  at  the  helm,  and  the  boys  plied  their 
oars  actively,  so  that  we  soon  lost  sight  of  Wadi  Haifa.  AH 
the  afternoon  we  glided  slowly  down  the  stream  betwccu  rich 
palm-groves  and  grain-fields.  The  appearance  of  thrift  and 
fertility,  which  the  country  presented,  was  moat  agreeable 
after  the  waste  fields  of  Dongoln,  and  tho  unproductive  rucks 
■nd  sands  of  the  intermediate  districts.  The  mountains  behind 
were  lower  and  rounder  in  their  outliues,  and  tho  lundrtcapcg 
softer  an  richer  than  any  I  had  seen  since  leaving  beautiful 
Dar  Sbygheea.  Hy  saoset  we  hud  made  ;ucb  good  progress, 
that  there  was  every  hopu  of  reaching  Abou-Simbel  in  tho 
morning. 

There  was  no  wind  during  the  niglit,  and  the  boys  worked 
bravely.  About  two  hours  after  midnight  I  was  awakened 
from  a  deep  sleep  by  the  shock  of  the  boat  striking  the  shore. 
I  opened  my  eyes  and  saw,  as  I  lay,  without  moving  my  head, 
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a  huge  wall  of  rock  before  me,  againai  irhieh  riz  oionnoai 
statues  leaned  as  they  looked  from  deep  niches  cut  in  its  front 
Their  solemn  faces  were  touched  by  the  moon^  which  shone 
full  on  the  cliff,  and  only  their  feet  were  wrapped  in  shadow. 
The  lines  of  deep-cut  hieroglyphics  orer  the  portal  of  this 
rocky  temple  were  also  filled  with  shadow  and  painted  l^bly 
on  the  gray,  moonlit  rooL  Below  them  yawned  the  door--a 
square  of  complete  darkness.  A  little  to  the  left,  over  a  long 
drift  of  sand  that  sloped  from  the  summit  of  the  cliff  nearly  to 
the  water^s  edge,  peered  the  mitred  head  of  a  statue  of  still 
more  colossal  proportions.  I  gazed  on  this  broad,  dim,  and 
wonderful  picture  for  a  moment,  so  awed  by  its  majesty  that  I 
did  not  ask  myself  where  nor  what  it  was.  This  is  some  grand 
Egyptian  dream,  was  my  first  thought,  and  I  closed  my  eyes 
for  a  few  seconds,  to  sec  whether  it  would  vanish.  But  it 
stood  fast  and  silent  as  ever,  and  I  knew  it  to  be  Abou- 
Simbcl.  My  servants  all  slept,  and  the  rais  and  boys  noise- 
lessly moored  the  boat  to  the  shore,  and  then  lay  down  and 
slept  also.  Still  I  lay,  and  the  great  statues  looked  eolomnly 
down  upon  me,  and  the  moon  painted  their  kingly  nomens  and 
banners  with  yet  darker  distinctness  on  the  gray  rock.  The 
river  made  no  sound  below,  the  long  grass  stirred  not  a  blade 
at  the  foot  of  the  crag»,  and  the  slopes  of  sand  were  white  and 
dumb  as  snow.  I  lay  in  too  deep  a  repose  for  thought,  and 
was  not  then  conscious  how  grateful  was  such  a  silence  in  Na- 
ture, while  the  moon  held  up  that  picture  before  me.  It  might 
have  been  two  minutes  or  twenty,  before  the  current  slowly 
swung  the  st«m  of  the  boat  around,  and  the  picture  as  slowly 
shifted  from  my  view,  leaving  instead  the  Southern  Gross  in 
its  shrine  of  stars. 
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In  tie  tnorniDg,  I  fonnd  that  w«  lay  at  tbc  foot  of  tlia 
■mailer  temple.  I  qulotlj  iraited  for  nij  cup  of  coffee,  for  the 
momiiig  reality  va.B  iofioitely  less  grand  than  jay  vJsioD  of  tlie 
night.  I  then  climhcd  to  the  door  and  entered.  The  interior  ia 
not  largo  uor  imposing,  after  one  has  seen  the  temples  of  Egypt 
The  exterior,  bowevcr,  is  on  such  a  colossal  scale,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  want  of  proportion  in  the  different  statues, 
the  effect  is  very  striking.  The  largeEt  onoa  are  about  thirty- 
five  feet  high,  and  not  identical,  as  arc  those  of  the  great  tem- 
ple. One,  who  stands  with  one  leg  advanced,  while  he  holds 
a  sword  with  the  handle  pressed  against  his  breast,  is  executed 
with  much  more  spirit  than  is  usually  met  with  in  statuea  of 
thb  period.  The  scnlptures  of  the  interior  are  intercRtiDg, 
and  being  of  the  time  of  Rcmcites  the  Great,  whose  history 
they  illustrate,  arc  executed  with  much  skill  and  labor.  The 
bead  of  the  goddess  Atbor,  on  the  face  of  the  columns  in  the 
hall,  is  much  less  beautiful  than  that  of  the  same  goddess  at 
Dendera.  It  is,  in  fact,  almost  broad  and  distorted  enough  to 
represent  the  genius  Typhon. 

The  front  of  the  great  temple  is  not  parallel  to  that  of  tha 
other,  nor  docs  it  face  the  river,  which  here  flows  in  a  north 
east  course.  The  line  of  the  cliff  ia  broken  between  the  two, 
go  that  the  figures  of  the  great  Remeses,  seated  on  each  side 
of  the  door,  look  to  the  cast,  the  direction  of  the  lino  of  the 
face  being  nearly  north.  Through  the  gap  in  front,  the  sanda 
have  poured  down  from  the  Desert  behind,  almost  wholly  fill- 
ing up  the  space  between  the  two  cliffs ;  and  though  sinoo  the 
temple  was  first  opened,  in  1817,  it  has  been  cleared  nearly  to 
the  base  mora  t'jan  once,  the  rapid  accumulation  of  ^and  has 
■gain  almost  dosed  the  entrance  The  southern  culossos  ia 
21* 
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only  buried  about  half  way  to  the  knee,  but  of  the  two  northern 
ones  there  is  little  else  to  be  seen  except  the  heads.  Obscured 
as  is  the  effect  of  this  grand  front,  it  is  still  without  paraUel  in 
the  world  I  had  not  thought  it  possible  that  in  statues  of 
such  enormous  magnitude  there  could  be  such  singular  beauty 
of  expression.  The  face  of  Remeses,  the  same  in  each,  is  un 
doubtedly  a  portrait,  as  it  resembles  the  faces  of  the  statues  in 
the  interior  and  those  of  the  King  in  other  places.  Besides, 
there  is  an  individuality  in  some  of  the  features  which  is  too 
marked  to  represent  any  general  t}^e  of  the  Egyptian  head. 
The  fullness  of  the  drooping  eyelid,  which  yet  does  not  cover 
the  large,  oblong  Egyptian  eye ;  the  nose,  at  first  slightly  in- 
clining to  the  aquiline,  but  curring  to  the  round,  broad  nos- 
trils ;  the  generous  breadth  of  the  calm  lips,  and  the  placid, 
serene  expression  of  the  face,  are  worthy  of  the  conqueror  of 
Africa  and  the  builder  of  Karnak  and  Medcenet  Abou. 

The  statue  next  the  door,  on  the  southern  side,  has  been 
shivered  to  the  throne  on  which  it  is  seated,  and  the  fragments 
are  not  to  be  seen,  except  a  few  which  lie  upon  the  knees. 
The  ridiculous  vanity  of  tourists  has  not  even  spared  these 
bublime  monuments,  and  they  are  covered  wherever  a  hand  can 
reach,  with  the  names  of  noble  and  ignoble  snobs.  The  enthu- 
siastic antiquaries  who  cleared  away  the  sands  have  recorded 
the  fact  in  modest  inscriptions,  near  the  door,  where  they  do 
not  offend  the  eye ;  and  one  readily  pardons  the  liberty  the 
writers  have  taken.  But  there  are  two  Germans  (whose  names 
I  will  not  mention,  since  it  would  help  give  them  the  very  noto- 
riety they  covet),  who  have  carved  their  names  in  letters  a  foot 
long,  on  the  thigh  of  one  of  the  statues,  and  afterwards  filled 
them  with  black  paint.    I  should  like  to  sec  them  suljected  to  a 
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mercileas  bastinado,  on  the  same  part  of  their  own  boilie& 
CertaiDly,  to  have  one  of  the  statues  seated  dd  their  breasts  as 
a  nightmare,  erery  night  of  their  lives,  would  not  be  too  mnch 
punisbmcDt  for  such  a  desecration. 

The  great  doorway  of  the  temple  is  so  choked  up  with  sand 
that  I  was  obliged  to  creep  in  on  my  kueea.  The  eun  by  this 
Uinc  had  risen  exactly  to  the  only  point  where  it  can  illumine 
the  interior,  and  the  rays,  taking  a  more  yellow  hue  from  the 
rock  and  sand  on  which  they  fell,  shone  down  the  long  drift 
between  the  double  row  of  colossal  statues,  and  lighted  up  the 
entrance  to  the  second  hall  of  the  temple.  I  sat  down  in  the 
sand,  awed  and  half  friglitencd  by  the  singular  appearance  of 
the  place.  The  Eunshinc,  falling  obliiiucly  on  the  sands, 
struck  a  dim  reflection  against  the  sculptured  roof,  and  even 
lighted  up  the  farthest  recesses  of  the  grand  ball  sufficiently  to 
show  its  imposing  dimensions.  Eight  square  pillarti — four  on 
either  aide  of  the  central  aislo— seem  to  uphold  the  roof,  and 
on  their  inner  sides,  facing  each  other,  are  eight  statues  of  the 
King.  The  features  of  all  arc  preserved,  and  have  something 
of  the  grace  and  serenity,  though  not  the  majesty  of  the  great 
statues  outside.  They  look  bto  each  other's  eyes,  with  an 
eternal  question  on  their  fixed  countenances,  but  none  can  give 
answer.  There  was  something  so  stcru  and  strange  iu  these 
eight  faces,  that  I  felt  a  shudrler  of  fear  creep  over  me.  The 
strong  arms  are  all  cros^d  on  tlicir  breasts,  and  the  bunds 
hold  various  sacred  and  regal  symbol',  conspicuous  amoi.g 
which  is  something  resembling  a  fluil,  which  one  sees  often  in 
Egjptian  B<.'ulpture.  I  thought  of  a  marvellous  story  I  once 
read,  in  which  a  genie,  armed  with  a  brazen  flail,  Btandx  al  the 
entrance  of  an  enchanted  castle,  crushing  with  the  btroke  of 
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his  terrible  weapon  all  who  come  to  seek  the  treasure 
For  a  moment  the  childish  faith  in  tho  supcmatoral  was  al 
strong  as  ever,  and  I  looked  at  the  gloomy  entrance  beyond, 
wishing  to  enter,  but  fearing  the  stony  flails  of  the  terribls 
Kcincsi  on  either  hand.  The  faces  were  once  partially  oolcred, 
and  the  black  eyeball,  still  remaining  on  the  blank  eye  of  stone, 
gives  them  an  expression  of  stupor,  of  death-in-life,  which 
Recounted  to  me  for  the  nervous  shock  I  experienced  on  enter 
ing. 

There  is  nothing  in  Egypt  which  can  be  likened  to  the 
great  temple  of  Abou-Simbcl.  Kamak  b  grander,  but  its 
grandeur  is  human.  This  belongs  rather  to  the  BUperhnman 
fancies  of  the  East — the  halls  of  the  Afrites — or  to  the  realm 
of  the  dethroned  Titans,  of  early  Greek  mythology.  Tbis  im- 
prcssion  is  not  diminished,  on  passing  the  second  hall  and 
corridor,  and  entering  the  adytum,  or  sacred  chamber  of  the 
temple.  There  the  granite  altar  yet  stands  in  the  centre, 
before  the  undestroyed  figures  of  the  gods,  who,  seated  side  by 
side,  calmly  await  the  offerings  of  their  worshippers.  The 
peculiar  individuality  of  each  deity  is  strikingly  shown  in  these 
large  statues,  and  their  attitude  is  much  less  constrained  than 
in  the  sitting  statues  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes.  These  look  as 
if  they  could  rise,  if  they  would.  The  walls  are  covered  with 
sculptures  of  them  and  of  the  con  templar  deities,  in  the  grand, 
bold  style  of  the  age  of  Remeses.  Some  visitors  had  left  a 
supply  of  dry  palm  branches  near  the  entrance,  and  of  these  1 
made  torches,  which  blazed  and  crackled  fiercely,  flaring  with  a 
rich  red  light  on  the  sculptured  and  painted  walls.  There 
was  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  examine  all  the  smaller  chambers, 
of  which  there  are  eight  or  nine,  cut  laterally  into  the  rock, 


iritbont  any  attempt  at  Bjmmctry  of  form,  or  regularity  of 
arrangement.  Several  of  them  have  BeaU  mnning  arouud 
three  sides,  exactly  like  the  divans  in  modern  Egyptian  bouses. 
They  were  probably  designed  for  the  apartments  of  tbe  priests 
or  servants  connected  with  tbe  temple. 

The  sculptoree  on  the  nails  of  the  grand  hall  are,  after 
those  of  Medeenct  Abou,  and  on  the  exterior  wall  of  Kamak, 
the  most  interesting  I  have  seen  iu  Egypt.  On  the  end  wall, 
on  cither  side  of  the  CQlranco,  is  a  colossal  bas-relief,  repre- 
senting Bemeses  slaying  a  group  of  captive  kings,  whom  he 
bolds  by  the  hair  of  their  heads.  There  are  ten  or  twelve  ia 
each  group,  and  the  features,  though  they  are  not  colored, 
exhibit  the  same  distinction  of  race  as  I  had  previously  remark- 
ed in  B'.'Izoni's  tomb,  at  Thebes.  There  is  the  Negro,  the 
Persian,  the  Jow,  and  one  other  form  of  conntcnanee  which  I 
could  not  make  out — all  imploring  with  uplifted  bands  thfl 
mercy  of  the  conqueror.  On  the  southern  wall,  the  distiuotton 
between  tbe  Nt^ro  and  the  Egyptian  is  made  still  more  obvi* 
ous  by  tbe  coloring  of  tbe  figures.  In  fact,  I  see  no  reason 
whatever  to  doubt  that  tbe  peculiar  character!  sties  of  the  dif- 
ferent  races  of  men  were  as  strongly  marked  in  (be  days  of 
Bemeses  as  at  present.  This  is  an  interesting  fact  in  discus- 
sing tbe  (Question  of  the  unity  of  origin  of  tbe  race.  Admitting 
the  different  races  of  men  to  have  bad  originally  one  origin, 
the  date  of  the  first  appearance  of  Man  on  tbe  earth,  must  have 
been  nearer  fifty  thousand  than  five  thousand  years  ago.  If 
climate,  customs,  and  the  like  have  been  the  only  ajients  in 
producing  that  variety  of  race,  which  we  find  so  strongly  mark- 
•d  nearly  four  (hoDsand  years  ago,  surely  those  agents  niu!<t 
ure  been  at  work  for  a  vastly  longer  period  than  that  usually 
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accepted  as  the  age  of  MaiL    We  are  older  than  we  know ;  Iml 
our  beginning,  like  oar  end,  is  darkness  and  mystery. 

The  sculptures  on  the  side  walls  of  the  temple  represent 
the  wars  of  Remeses,  who,  as  at  Medeenet  Abon,  stands  in  a 
chariot  which  two  horses  at  full  speed  whirl  into  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy.  The  king  discharges  his  arrows  against  them,  and 
directly  m  front  of  him  a  charioteer,  mortally  woonded,  is 
burled  from  his  OYcrthrown  chariot.  The  groups  are  chiselled 
with  great  spirit  and  boldness ;  the  figures  of  the  king  and  his 
horses  are  full  of  life.  Towering  over  all,  as  well  by  his  supe- 
rior proportions  as  by  the  majesty  and  courage  of  his  attitude, 
Remeaes  stands  erect  and  motionless  amid  the  shock  and  jar 
and  riot  of  battle.  There  is  no  exultation  in  his  face ;  only 
the  inflexible  calmness  of  Destiny. 

I  spent  some  time  contemplating  these  grand  and  remark- 
able memorials  of  the  greatest  age  of  Egypt,  and  left  with  my 
feeling  for  Egyptian  art  even  stronger  than  before.  I  watched 
the  giant  figures  of  the  portico,  as  the  swift  current  carried 
my  boat  down  stream,  reluctant  to  lose  sight  of  their  majestic 
features.  But  the  yellow  of  the  cliff  turned  to  purple,  and  at 
last  other  crags  passed  before  it 
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Thb  distressiiig  i»>ldiie6S  of  the  teiDperatare  the  night  before 
reaching  Wadi  Haifa,  affected  me  more  painfull;  than  all  the 
'  Toastings  I  had  endured  in  SoudfiD.  Mj  nose  after  losing  six 
eoats  of  skin,  became  so  bard  and  coppery,  that  like  AathoDy 
Van  Corlesr's,  tho  reflected  rays  from  it  might  haTc  pierced 
even  the  tough  skin  of  a  crocodile.  My  frame  was  so  steeped 
in  heat,  that  had  onr  foci  fallen  short,  I  might  hare  "drawu" 
my  tea,  hy  hugging  the  kettle  in  my  arms.  I  had  been  so 
bathed  and  rolled  Id  light,  the  sun  bad  so  constantly,  with 
each  succeeding  day,  showered  upon  me  his  burning  baptism, 
that  I  came  to  regard  mysilf  as  one  of  his  special  representa- 
tne»,  and  to  fancy  that,  wherever  I  went,  there  was  a  sort  of 
oimhus  or  radiation  around  me.  But  those  few  drops  of  nin, 
among  the  stony  mountains  of  tho  Batn  El-Hadjar,  quenched 
«t  once  the  glow  of  my  outer  nu-ficc,  and  the  cold  winds  which 
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followed,  never  ceased  blowing  till  they  extingaished  even  the 
central  fires.  I  was  like  an  incipient  comet,  snuffed  oat  of 
existence  and  made  satellite  to  some  frozen  planet.  My  frame 
was  racked  with  pains,  which  turned  into  misery  the  refresh- 
ing indolence  of  the  Nile.  I  had  no  medicines,  l>at  put 
my  philosophy  into  practice :  the  climate  of  Nubia,  I  said, 
has  given  me  this  infliction,  therefore  the  country  must  supply 
the  remedy.  So  1  sent  the  rais  ashore  in  search  of  it  He 
came  back  with  a  cup  of  oil  which  a  shining  daughter  of  the 
land  was  about  bestowing  upon  her  crispy  tresses,  and  I  drauk 
it  with  a  heroic  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  my  theory.  I  was  not 
disappointed,  and  on  the  third  day  sat  once  more  in  the  smi, 
in  the  bow  of  my  boat,  trying  to  regain  the  effluence  I  had 
lost. 

The  scenery  of  the  Nile  below  Abou-Simbel  is  very  beauti- 
ful. The  mountains  recede  again  from  the  bank,  and  show 
themselves  occasionally  in  picturesque  peaks.  The  shores  are 
low  and  rich  and  the  groves  of  date-trees  most  luxuriant.  The* 
weather  was  delightfully  calm  and  warm,  and  the  Nile,  though 
swift,  ran  smooth  and  shining  as  the  oil  of  his  own  castor 
bean-fields.  During  the  sweet,  quiet  hour  before  and  after 
sunset,  we  floated  down  through  the  lovely  region  about  Bos- 
tan  and  Teshka.  Three  tall  peaks  of  dark-brown  rock  rose 
inland,  beyond  the  groves  of  the  beautiful  Ibrecmee  palra, 
whose  leaves,  longer  and  more  slender  than  those  of  the  Eg^T)- 
tian  date-tree,  are  gracefully  parted  at  the  sides — half  of  them 
shootiiig  upward  in  a  plumy  tuft,  while  the  other  half  droop 
around  the  tall  shaft  of  the  tree.  The  boys  worked  during  the 
second  night  with  unabated  force.  I  awoke  as  the  moon  waa 
rising    through  black    clouds,  and    found    the   loftv    crags  of 
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Ibrcem  oveiliaDgiDg  us.  We  swept  silently  under  the  base 
of  the  heights,  which  in  the  indistinct  light,  appeared  to  rise 
foar  or  five  hundred  feet  above  us.  By  sunrise,  the  date- 
groves  of  Derr,  the  capital  of  the  Nuba  country,  were  in  sight, 
and  we  were  soon  moored  beside  the  beach  in  front  of  the 
town.  Derr  stretches  for  some  distance  along  the  shore,  and 
presents  an  agreeable  front  to  the  river.  A  merchant,  from  a 
boat  near  ours,  brought  me  two  small  loaves  of  delicious 
Egyptian  bread.  He  had  been  in  Soudan,  and  knew  how  such 
bread  would  relish,  after  the  black  manufacture  of  that 
country. 

An  hour  afterwards  my  boat  ran  to  the  eastern  bank,  to 
allow  me  to  visit  the  little  temple  of  Amada.  This  temple 
stanus  on  a  slight  rise  in  the  sands,  which  surround  and  en- 
tirely overwhelm  it.  It  consists  only  of  a  low  portico,  sup- 
ported by  eight  pillars,  a  narrow  corridor  and  the  usual  three 
chambers — all  of  very  small  dimensions.  The  sculptures  on 
the  walls  are  remarkable  for  the  excellent  preservation  of  their 
colors.  The  early  Christians,  who  used  this  temple  for  their 
worship,  broke  holes  in  the  roof,  which  admit  sufficient  light 
for  the  examination  of  the  interior.  Without  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  the  temple,  I  should 
judge  that  it  was  erected  by  some  private  person  or  persons. 
The  figures  making  the  oficrirgs  have  not  the  usual  symboli 
of  royalty,  and  the  objects  they  present  consist  principally  uf 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  are  heaped  upon  a  table  placed 
before  the  divinity.  The  coloring  of  the  fruit  is  quite  rich 
and  glowing,  and  there  are  other  objects  which  appear  to  be 
eakes  or  pastry.  While  I  was  examining  the  central  chamber 
I  heard  a  sound  as  of  some  one  sharply  striking  one  of  the  out- 
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Bide  pillars  with  a  stick.  It  was  repeated  three  times  with  an 
interval  between,  and  was  so  clear  and  distinct  that  I  imagined 
it  to  be  Achmet,  following  me.  I  called,  but  on  receiving  no 
answer,  went  out,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  do  peiw 
son  there  or  within  sight.  The  temple  stands  at  a  considera- 
ble distance  from  any  dwelling,  and  there  is  no  place  in  the 
smooth  sands  on  all  sides  of  it  where  a  man  could  hide. 
When  I  mentioned  this  circumstance,  on  returning  to  the 
boat,  Achmet  and  the  rais  immediately  declared  it  to  be  the 
work  of  a  djiuy  or  afrite,  who  frequently  are  heard  among  the 
ruins,  and  were  greatly  shocked  when  I  refused  to  accept  thi« 
explanation.  I  record  the  circumstance  to  show  that  even  in 
the  heart  of  Nubia  there  are  mysterious  rappings. 

Beyond  Dorr  I  entered  the  mountain  region  of  granite, 
sandstone  and  porphyry,  which  extends  all  the  way  to  As- 
souan. As  I  approached  Korosko,  which  is  only  about  twelve 
miles  further,  the  south-wind  increased  till  it  became  a  genuine 
Jchamsecnj  almost  blotting  out  the  landscape  with  the  clouds 
of  sand  which  it  whirled  from  the  recesses  of  the  BIban.  We 
were  obliged  to  creep  along  under  the  bank  till  we  reached 
Korosko,  where  we  ran  up  to  the  same  old  landing-place  at 
which  I  had  stopped  in  December.  The  bank  was  eight  feet 
higher  than  then,  the  river  having  fallen  that  much  in  the 
mean  time.  There  was  the  same  house,  open  on  the  river- 
side, the  same  old  Turk  sitting  within,  the  dark  sycamores 
shading  the  bank,  the  dusty  terrace  with  the  familiar  palms 
tossing  their  leaves  against  the  wind,  the  water-mill,  the  white 
minaret  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and,  lastly,  the  bold, 
peaked  ridge  of  Djebel  Korosko  behind.  There  was  the  very 
spot  where  my  tent  had  stood,  and  where  I  first  mounted  i 
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dromedary  fur  tLo  long  march  tbroagfa  the  Nubian  Desert. 
Tbere  vaa  aUo  tLo  corner  b;  which  I  tamed  into  the  moon- 
(ain-pua,  and  took  leave  of  the  Nile.  I  recognized  all  these 
points  with  a  gratcfol  feeling  that  my  long  wandering  in  Cen- 
tral Africa  was  over,  without  a  siiigle  untoward  incident  to 
mar  my  recollection  of  it  I  bad  my  pipe  and  carpet  brought 
Dtidcr  the  shade  jf  the  sycamore,  wfailo  Achmet  went  np  to 
the  GoTCrnor'H  house,  with  the  rais  and  one  of  the  boya.  Be- 
fore long,  the  latter  appeared  with  his  shirt  full  of  pigeons  (for 
I  bad  not  forgotten  the  delicious  roiiat  pigeons  we  toolc  from 
Korosko  into  the  Desert),  then  the  rais  with  my  sack  of  char 
coal,  the  Governor  having  only  used  about  one-third  of  it  dur- 
ing my  absence,  and  Gually  the  Governor  himselt  ^foussft 
ESendi  shook  mo  cordially  by  the  hand  and  welcomed  me 
many  times,  thanking  God  that  I  bad  returned  iu  safety.  Wa 
sat  on  my  carpet,  talked  for  an  hour  about  my  journey,  took 
ooffee,  and  t  then  left  the  worthy  man  and  his  wretched  Til> 
lagc,  more  delighted  at  having  seen  them  again  than  I  can 
well  express. 

The  same  ercning,  the  wind  veered  to  the  north-west,  ncar< 
ly  at  right-aogles  to  onr  course,  and  just  at  dusk,  as  the  rais 
and  All  were  rowing  rigorously  to  keep  the  boat  oo  the 
western  side  of  the  river  (the  other  being  full  of  dangerooii 
reefd),  the  ropo  which  held  the  long  oar  in  its  place  broke,  and 
Ali  tumbled  heels  over  head  into  the  wooden  cooking  bowl  of 
the  rais.  The  wind  carried  us  rapidly  towards  the  opposite 
shoro,  and  while  Ali  and  Lalce  wero  trying  to  fix  the  oar  in 
its  place,  we  beard  the  water  roaring  over  the  rocka.  "  0 
Prophet!"  "0  Apostle!"  "Prophet  of  God,  help  us !'" 
were  the  exclamations  of  the  rais,  but  little  black  'Med  Roo> 
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mec,  who  sat  at  the  helm,  like  Charlemagne  on  a  ainiilar 
Bion,  Baid  nothing.  He  looked  keenly  through  the  gloom  fof 
the  reef,  and  at  last  discerned  it  in  time  for  the  boat  to  be 
sculled  around  with  the  remaining  oar,  and  brought  to  land 
just  above  the  dangerous  point  A  shipwreck  in  the  Nile  is  a 
more  serious  matter  than  one  would  imagine,  who  has  nerer 
seen  the  river  during  a  strong  wind.  Its  waves  run  as  rough- 
ly and  roar  as  loudly  as  those  of  a  small  sea. 

We  reached  Sebooa  during  the  night,  and  I  walked  up  to 
the  temple  as  soon  as  I  rose.  Early  as  it  was,  several  Arabs 
descried  me  from  a  distance,  and  followed.  The  temple,  which 
is  small  and  uninteresting,  is  almost  buried  under  drifts  from 
the  Desert,  which  completely  fill  its  interior  chambers.  Only 
the  portico  and  court,  with  three  pillars  on  each  side,  to  which 
colossal  caryatides  are  attached,  remain  visible.  Before  the 
pylon  there  is  an  avenue  of  lion-headed  sphinxes,  six  of  which, 
and  a  colossal  ptatue  of  sandstone,  raise  their  heads  above  the 
sand.  I  was  followed  to  the  vessel  by  the  men,  who  impor- 
tuned me  for  backsheesh.  When  I  demanded  what  reason 
they  had  for  expecting  it,  they  answered  that  all  strangers 
who  go  there  give  it  to  them.  This  was  reason  enough  for 
them  ;  as  they  knew  not  why  it  was  given,  so  they  knew  not 
why  it  should  be  refused.  The  crowd  of  travellers  during  the 
winter  had  completely  spoiled  the  Barabras.  I  said  to  the 
men  :  "  You  have  done  nothing  for  me ;  you  are  beggars,"— 
but  instead  of  feeling  the  term  a  reproach,  they  answered: 
"  You  are  right — ^we  are  beggars."  With  such  people  one  can 
do  nothing. 

For  the  next  two  days  we  Ingged  along,  against  a  head- 
wind.    My  two  boys  did  the  work  of  two  men,  and  I  stimo* 
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Uted  tbem  with  presents  of  matton  and  tobacco.  Three  Eng- 
lish boats  (the  last  of  the  season),  left  Wadi-Halfa  three  days 
before  mc,  and  bjr  inqoiriDg  ftt  tbe  village,  I  fonod  I  was  fast 
gaining  on  thcuL  I  began  to  feci  some  cariosity  concerning 
the  world's  doings  dtuing  tbe  winter,  and  as  these  Englishmen 
were  at  least  three  months  in  advance  of  the  point  where  1 
left  ofT,  the/  became  important  objects  to  me,  and  the  chase  of 
them  grew  exciting.  I  prepared  for  my  encounter  with  them 
and  other  belated  Irareller/on  the  Nile,  by  making  an  Ameri- 
can flag  out  of  some  staff  which  I  had  bovgbt  for  that  parpose 
in  Dongola.  The  blac  and  white  were  English  maslin,  and 
tbe  red  the  woollen  fabric  of  Barbary,  but  they  hormoniied 
well,  and  my  flog,  thoagfa  I  say  it,  km  one  of  the  faandsomeat 

The  tcmpio  of  Djerf  Hossayn  is  excavated  in  the  rock, 
near  the  Bommit  of  a  hill  behind  tbe  rillage.  A  roagb  path, 
over  heaps  of  stones,  which  aboand  with  firagments  of  pottery, 
denoting  tbe  existence  of  an  ancient  town,  leads  np  to  iL 
Wben  I  reached  the  platform  b  front  of  the  entnutce  I  had  a 
cooToy  of  more  than  a  doien  peraona,  mostly  stout,  able-bodied 
mco.  I  determined  to  try  an  experiment,  and  so  told  them  at 
the  start  to  go  back,  for  they  would  get  nothing;  but  tbey 
were  not  to  be  shaken  o£  I  avoided  with  the  greatest  cars 
and  patience  all  their  endeavors  to  place  me  under  obligations 
to  them ;  for  these  cunning  Barabros  ore  most  assiduous  in 
their  efforts  to  render  some  slight  service.  If  it  is  only  kicking 
>  stooe  oat  of  your  path,  it  constitutes  a  claim  for  bBcksbecsb, 
Utd  they  represent  their  case  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be 
tbe  most  glaring  ingratitude  on  jonr  part  not  to  give  it. 

On  entering  the  temple,  the  vast  square  pillars  ot  tbe  ball, 
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with  the  colossal  figures  attached  to  them,  produce  a  striking 
impression.  The  effect  of  these  pillars,  which  fill  nearly  half 
the  space  of  the  hall  itself,  is  to  increase  its  apparent  dimen* 
sioDs,  so  that  the  temple,  at  the  first  glance,  seems  to  he  on  a 
grander  scale  than  is  really  the  case.  I  had  some  curioaty 
regarding  this  place,  from  the  enthusiastic  description  of  War- 
burton,  and  the  disparaging  remarks  of  Wilkinson.  After  see- 
ing it,  I  find  them  both  correct,  in  a  great  measure.  The  c(^ 
lossal  statues  of  the  grand  hall  are  truly,  as  the  latter  ob- 
serves, clumsy  and  badly  executed,  and  the  sculptures  on  the 
walls  are  unworthy  the  age  of  Remeses ;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  their  size,  and  the  bulk  of  the  six  pillars,  which  are  lofty 
enough  to  be  symmetrical,  would  have  a  fine  effect  when  sees 
at  night,  by  the  light  of  torches,  as  Warburton  saw  them.  All 
the  chambers  have  suffered  from  smoke  and  bats,  and  the 
bigotry  of  the  old  Christians.  The  walls  are  so  black  that  it 
is  difficult  to  trace  out  the  figures  upon  them.  This,  however, 
rather  heightens  the  impression  of  a  grand,  though  uncouth 
and  barbarous  art,  which  the  temple  suggests.  I  made  but  a 
brief  visit,  and  marched  dow^n  the  hill  with  the  population  of 
Djerf  Hossayn  in  my  train.  The  boat  had  gone  ahead,  as  the 
only  approach  to  the  shore  was  a  mile  or  two  beyond,  but  they 
insisted  on  following  me.  I  ordered  them  to  leave,  fearing  lest 
the  very  fact  of  their  walking  so  far  in  the  hot  sun  would  in- 
duce me  to  break  my  resolution.  It  would  have  been,  indeed, 
a  satisfaction  to  give  ten  piastres  and  be  freed  from  them, 
and  I  took  no  little  credit  to  myself  for  persisting  in  refusing 
them.  They  all  dropped  off  at  last,  except  two,  who  came 
almost  to  the  spot  where  the  boat  was  moored,  and  only  turned 
back  because  I  was  in  advarce  and  ordered  the  rais  to  move 
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on  u  soon  aa  I  got  on  bou-d.  I  sboold  like  to  know  their 
opiuioD  of  me.  I  have  do  doubt  the  people  considered  me  the 
most  eccentric  Frank  who  ever  came  amoog  them. 

The  next  moroing  we  reached  Kahibshee,  and  before  ana- 
riBC  I  was  Btandiog  on  the  long  Btone  platform  before  the  tem- 
ple. The  pjlon  of  hewn  eaudstonc  rises  grandly  above  the 
■paciouB  portal,  and  from  the  exterior  the  butldiog  has  a  most 
imposing  air.  Its  interior  onre,  probably,  did  not  diminish 
the  impression  thus  given  \  but  at  present  it  is  such  an  utter 
mass  of  ruin  that  the  finest  details  are  entirely  lost.  Tha 
temple  is  so  covered  with  the  enormous  fragments  of  the  roof 
and  walls  that  it  is  a  work  of  some  difficulty  to  examine  it; 
but  it  does  not  repay  any  laborious  inspection.  The  outer 
wall  which  EUTTonndfl  it  has  also  been  hurled  down,  and  the 
whole  place  is  a  complete  wreck.  I  know  of  no  temple  which 
baa  been  subjected  to  such  violence,  nnlesa  it  be  that  of  Soleb 
in  Dar  El-Mahass. 

Below  the  temple  we  passed  the  Bab  (Gate)  El-KaUbshee, 
where  the  river  is  hemmed  in  between  enormous  boulders  of 
granite  and  porphyry.  The  morning  was  cold  and  dark,  and 
bad  there  been  fira  bstead  of  palms,  I  eould  have  believed  my- 
self on  some  flood  among  the  hills  of  Norway.  I  urged  on  the 
boys,  as  I  wished  to  reach  DabOd  before  dark,  and  as  AU,  who 
was  anxious  to  get  back  to  Egypt,  took  a  band  at  thu  oar  oc- 
casionally, our  boat  touched  the  high  bank  below  the  tempi* 
just  after  sunset.  There  is  a  little  village  near  the  pisce,  and 
the  reapers  in  the  ripe  wheat-fields  behind  it  were  closing  tbcir 
day's  labor.  One  old  man,  who  had  no  doubt  been  a  servant 
in  Cairo,  greeted  me  with  "  buona  sera  !  "  Achmet  followed, 
to  keq>  off  the  candidates  for  backsheesh,  and  I  stood  alone  in 
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the  portico  of  the  temple,  just  as  the  eveniiig  star  b^^  Ic 
twiokle  in  the  fading  amber  and  rose.  Like  ELalabshee,  the 
temple  is  of  the  times  of  the  Cassars,  and  unfinished.  There 
are  three  chambers,  the  interior  walls  of  which  arc  covered 
with  scnlptures,  but  little  else  is  represented  than  the  ofierin^ 
to  the  gods.  Indeed,  none  of  the  sealptnres  in  the  temples  of 
the  Caesars  have  the  historic  interest  of  those  of  the  Eighteenth 
Egyptian  dynasty.  The  object  of  the  later  architecta  appears 
to  have  been  merely  to  cover  the  walls,  and  consequently  we 
find  an  endless  repetition  of  the  same  subjects.  The  novice  in 
Egyptian  art  might  at  first  be  deceived  by  the  fresher  appear^ 
ance  of  the  figures,  their  profusion  and  the  neatness  of  their 
chiselling;  but  a  lit 4c  experience  will  satisfy  him  how  truly 
superior  were  the  ancient  workmen,  both  in  the  design  and 
execution  of  their  historic  sculptures.  In  Dabod,  I  saw  the 
last  of  the  Nubian  temples,  in  number  nearly  equal  to  those 
of  Egypt,  and  after  Thebes,  quite  equal  to  them  in  interest 
No  one  who  has  not  been  beyond  Assouan,  can  presume  to  say 
that  he  has  a  thorough  idea  of  Egyptian  art.  And  the  Nile, 
the  glorious  river,  is  only  half  known  by  those  who  forsake 
him  at  Philse. 

After  dark,  we  floated  past  the  Shaymt-el-Wah,  a  powerful 
eddy  or  whirlpool  in  the  stream,  and  in  the  night  came  to  a 
small  village  within  hearing  of  the  Cataract.  Here  the  rais 
had  his  family,  and  stopped  to  see  them.  We  lay  there  quiet- 
ly the  rest  of  the  night,  but  with  the  first  glimpse  of  light  I 
was  stirring,  and  called  him  to  his  duty.  The  dawn  was  deep- 
ening into  a  clear  golden  whiteness  in  the  East,  but  a  few 
large  stars  were  sparkling  overhead,  as  we  approached  Philss. 
Its   long   colonnades   of  light   sandstone    glimmered   in   the 
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•hado^B  of  the  palms,  between  the  dark  maRsea  of  the  mouo- 
toinii  on  either  hand,  and  ita  tall  pylons  rose  bcj^ond,  diatinet 
■gainst  the  skj.  The  little  hamlets  on  the  shores  were  still  in 
the  hush  of  sleep,  and  there  was  no  aoood  to  disturb  the  iui- 
preseioD  of  that  fairy  picture.  The  pillars  of  the  airy  chapol 
of  Athor  are  perfect  in  their  lightness  and  grace,  when  sceu 
thru  from  a  boat  coming  down  the  rircr,  with  the  palm-grovcs_ 
behind  them  and  the  ialauUnjUay  below.  We  glided  aoftlj 
put  that  visioQ  of  silence  and  beauty,  took  the  rapid  between 
the  gates  of  granite,  and  swept  down  to  the  village  at  the  head 
of  the  Cataract  The  sun  had  just  risen,  lighting  up  the  fieet 
of  trading  boats  at  anchor,  and  the  crowds  of  Arabs,  Egypttami 
ud  Barabras  on  the  bcacb.  The  two  English  dshabiyehs  I 
had  been  chasing  were  rowed  out  for  the  descent  of  the  Gatk> 
net,  as  I  jumped  osbore  and  finished  my  trareb  id  Nubia. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

VOYAGE      DOWN      THK      KILE. 

AnoTAn— A  Boat  fur  Cairo— Englbb  Tonrl5t8— A  Uead-wlnd—Ophtbalnii^— &Deb— A 
Mammied  Princess— All  Effendi's  Stories— A  Donkey  Aftito — Arrival  at  Lntav— 
The  Egyptian  Antumn— A  Day  at  Tliebos— Songs  of  the  SaUors— AH  Icarea  n*— 
Hide  to  Dcndera— Head-winds  again— Visit  to  Tabtah— The  House  of  BafhA  B^. 

I  REACHED  the  Egyptian  frontier  on  the  morning  of  the  six- 
teenth of  March,  having  been  forty  days  in  making  the  jour 
ney  from  Khartoum.  Immediately  upon  our  arrival,  I  took  a 
donkey  and  rode  around  the  Cataract  to  Assouan,  leaving  All 
to  take  care  of  the  baggage-camels.  I  went  directly  to  the 
beach,  where  a  crowd  of  vessels  were  moored,  in  expectation 
of  the  caravans  of  gum  from  the  South.  An  Egyptian  Bey, 
going  to  Khartoum  in  the  train  of  Rustum  Pasha,  had  arrived 
the  day  before  in  a  small  dahabiyeh,  and  the  captain  thereof 
immediately  offered  it  to  me  for  the  return  to  Cairo.  It  was 
a  neat  and  beautiful  little  vessel,  with  a  clean  cabin,  couch, 
divan,  and  shady  portico  on  deck.  He  asked  twelve  hundred 
piastres;  I  offered  him  nine  hundred;  wc  agreed  on  a  thou- 
sand, ;iud  when  my  camels  arrived  there  was  a  new  refuge  pro* 
pared  fur  my  household  gods.     1  set  Aohmet  to  work  at  get 
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dug  the  necessary  supplies,  sent  the  rais  to  bake  bread  for  the 
voyage,  and  then  vent  to  see  the  jolly,  fiat-nosed  GoTernor. 
He  reeeived  me  very  cordially,  and  had  a  great  deal  to  say  nf 
the  unparalleled  herd  of  travellers  on  the  Nile  during  the 
winter.  Niucty-aix  Tcssels  and  eleTen  steamboata  had  reached 
tlo  harbor  of  Assouan,  and  of  these  the  greater  number  were 
Aiucricana,  "  Maahallah  !  your  countrymen  must  be  very 
rich,"  said  the  Governor. 

When  I  left  the  divan,  the  firing  of  guns  announced  the 
safe  arrival  of  the  EngliEb  boats  below  the  Cataract  Very 
soon  I  saw  two  burnt-faced,  tarboosbed  individuals,  with  eye- 
glasses in  their  eyes,  strolling  up  the  beach.  For  once  I 
threw  off  the  reserve  which  a  traveller  usually  feels  towards 
erery  one  speaking  his  own  language,  and  accosted  them. 
They  met  my  advances  half-way,  and  before  long  my  brain 
was  in  a  ferment  of  French  and  English  politics.  Europe  was 
still  quiet  then,  but  how  unlike  the  quiet  of  the  Orient !  The 
Englishmen  had  plenty  of  news  for  me,  but  knew  noting  of 
the  news  I  most  wanted — those  of  my  own  country.  Had  oui 
positions  been  reversed,  the  result  would  have  been  different. 
They  left  at  sunset  for  the  return  to  Thebes,  but  I  was  detain- 
ed until  noon  the  next  day,  when  I  set  off  in  company  with 
the  boat  of  Signor  Droretti,  of  Alexandria,  who  left  Khar- 
toum a  few  days  after  me.  I  had  six  men,  but  only  two  of 
them  were  good  oarsmen. 

In  the  morning,  when  I  awoke,  the  broken  pylon  of  Onibos 
tottered  directly  over  the  boat.  T  rushed  on  deck  in  time  to 
catch  another  sight  of  the  beautiful  double  portico,  looking 
down  from  the  drifted  sanda.  The  wmd  blow  Tcry  strongly 
from  the  north,  but  in  the  aftomoon  we  succeeded  in  reaching 
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Sjcbcl  Silsileh,  where  the  Englifh  boats  were  inooreiL  Wt 
exchaDgcd  pistol  salutes,  and  I  ran  up  to  the  bank  to  riflt 
some  curious  sculptured  tablets  and  grottoes,  which  we  did  not 
see  on  the  upward  voyage.  During  the  night  the  winJ 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  all  the  boats  were  obliged  tt 
lay  to  The  morning  found  our  four  dahabijchs  floating  slow- 
ly down  in  company,  crossing  from  side  to  side  transversely,  ia 
order  to  make  a  little  headway.  After  three  or  four  hooni 
however,  the  wind  grew  so  strong  that  they  were  driven  up 
stream,  and  all  ran  to  the  lee  of  a  high  bank  for  shelter. 
There  we  lay  nearly  all  day.  The  Englishmen  went  ashore 
and  shot  quails,  but  I  lounged  on  my  divan,  anablo  to  do  any 
thing,  for  the  change  from  the  dry,  hot  desert  air,  to  the  damp 
Nile  blasts,  brought  on  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  resembling 
ophthalmia.  I  was  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  bad  no  reme- 
dies except  water,  which  I  tried  both  warm  and  cold,  with 
very  little  effect. 

Towards  evening  the  wind  fell ;  after  dark  we  passed  the 
pylon  of  Edfoo,  and  at  noon  the  next  day  reached  Esneh.  1 
went  at  once  to  the  temple,  so  beautiful  in  my  memory,  yet 
still  more  beautiful  when  I  saw  it  again.  The  boys  who 
admitted  me,  lifted  the  lids  of  the  large  coffin  and  showed  the 
royal  mummies,  which  are  there  crumbling  to  pieces  from  the 
neglect  of  the  Eg}'ptian  authorities,  who  dug  them  up  at 
Goorneh.  The  coffins  were  of  thick  plank  and  still  sound,  the 
wood  having  become  exceedingly  dry  and  light  The  mum- 
mies were  all  more  or  less  mutilated,  but  the  heads  of  seme 
were  well  preserved.  In  form,  they  differ  considerably  from 
the  Arab  head  of  the  present  day,  showing  a  better  balance  of 
the  inteUectual  and  moral  faculties.     On  one  of  them  the  hair 
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WU  Btil]  frcah  and  tuicorrupt«d.  It  was  of  a  But,  tilky  t«z- 
tare  and  a  bright  auburo  color.  The  individual  was  a  woman, 
witb  a  verj  aymmctrical  head,  and  small,  regular  featurcSL 
Sbe  may  bB7o  been  a  beauty  once,  but  nothing  could  be  more 
bideoua  I  pnllcd  off  a  Eimall  lock  of  btur,  and  took  it  vith 
■M  as  a  curiona  relic.  Esneh  appeared  much  more  beautiful 
to  mo  tban  on  my  upward  journey ;  poasibly,  by  contrast  witb 
the  mud-bniit  bouses  of  Soud&n.  I  wont  to  a  eoffee-sliop  and 
■noked  a  dieedteh,  while  the  mueiun  called  down  from  tb« 
mosque  in  front:  "God  ia  great j  there  is  no  God  but  God; 
Mohammed  is  the  Prophet  of  Uod." 

Ali  Effendi,  the  agent  of  the  Moodir,  or  GoTsmor,  cam« 
to  aee  me  and  afterwards  went  on  board  my  tcsrcI  As  thn 
irind  was  blowing  so  furiously  that  we  could  not  leave,  I  inrit- 
•d  him  to  dinner,  and  in  the  meantime  wo  had  a  long  talk  on 
afrites  and  other  evil  spirits.  I  learned  many  cnrions  thinga 
ooneeming  Arabic  faith  in  auch  matters.  The  belief  in  spirits 
is  QiuTersal,  although  an  intelligent  Arab  will  not  readily  con- 
(bss  the  fact  to  a  Fraok,  unless  betrayed  into  it  by  a  simulated 
belief  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  Ali  Efiendi  informed  me  that 
the  spirit  of  a  man  who  is  killed  by  violence,  haunt«  the  spot 
where  bis  body  is  bnried,  until  the  number  of  years  has  elapsed, 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  lived.  He  stated,  with  the 
greatest  earnestness,  that  formerly,  in  passing  at  night  over 
the  plain  between  Embabeh  and  the  Pyramids,  where  Napo- 
leon  deftsted  the  Mamelukes,  he  bad  frequently  beard  a  ccn- 
forion  of  noises,— cries  of  pain,  and  agony,  and  wrath — bat 
that  now  there  were  but  few  souods  to  be  heard,  as  the  time  of 
•errioe  of  the  ghosts  had  for  the  most  part  expired. 

One  of  his  personal  ezperiencos  with  an  afrite  amused  me 
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exceedingly.  He  was  walking  one  niglit  on  the  road  from 
Cairo  to  Shoobra,  when  he  suddenly  saw  a  donkey  before  him. 
As  he  was  somewhat  fatigued,  and  the  donkey  did  not  appeif 
to  have  an  owner,  he  mounted,  and  was  riding  along  rery 
pleasantly,  when  he  was  startled  by  the  fact  that  the  animal 
was  gradually  increasing  in  size.  In  a  few  minutes  it  becims 
nearly  as  large  as  a  camel ;  and  he  thereby  knew  that  it  was 
no  donkey,  but  an  afrite.  At  first  he  was  in  such  terror  thai 
the  hairs  of  his  beard  stood  straight  out  from  his  fkce,  hat 
suddenly  remembering  that  an  afrite  may  be  brought  to  rereal 
his  true  nature  by  wounding  him  with  a  sharp  instrument,  he 
cautiously  drew  his  dagger  and  was  about  to  plunge  it  into  the 
creature^s  back.  The  donkey-fiend,  bowever,  kept  a  sharp 
watch  upc  n  him  with  one  of  his  eyes,  which  was  turned  back- 
wards, and  no  sooner  saw  the  dagger  than  he  contracted  to 
his  original  shape,  shook  off  his  rider  and  whisked  away  with  a 
yell  of  infernal  laughter,  and  the  jeering  exclamation :  "  Ha  I 
ha  I  you  want  to  ride,  do  you  ? '' 

We  had  scarcely  left  Esneh  before  a  fresh  gale  arose,  and 
kept  us  tossing  about  in  the  same  spot  all  night.  These 
blasts  on  the  Nile  cause  a  rise  of  waves  which  so  shake  the 
vessel  that  one  sometimes  feels  a  premonition  of  sea-sickness. 
They  whistle  drearily  through  the  ropes,  like  a  gale  on  the 
open  sea.  The  air  at  these  times  is  filled  with  a  gray  haze, 
and  the  mountain  chains  on  either  hand  have  a  dim,  watery 
loom,  like  that  of  mountains  along  the  sea-coast.  For  half  a 
day  I  lay  in  sight  of  Esneh,  but  during  the  following  night,  as 
there  was  no  wind,  I  could  not  sleep  for  the  songs  of  the  sail- 
ors. The  sunrise  touched  the  colonnade  of  Luxor.  I  slept 
beyond  my  usual  time,  and  on  going  out  of  the  cabin  what 
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ubould  t  ioe  but  luj  former  guide,  Hassan,  leading  down  the 
beach  tbe  same  little  breira  mare  on  which  I  had  raced  with 
him  around  Karnak.  We  mounted  and  rode  agaia  down  the 
now  familiar  road,  but  the  harvests  whose  planting  I  had  wit* 
nesscd  in  December  were  standing  ripe  or  already  gathered  ia 
It  was  autumn  in  Egypt.  The  broad  rings  of  clay  wet« 
beaten  for  threshing  floors,  and  camels,  laden  with  stacks  of 
wheat^hearee  paced  slowly  towards  them  over  the  stubble 
fields.  Herda  of  donkeys  wero  to  be  seen  constantly,  carrying 
b(>aTy  sacks  of  wheat  to  the  magaxines,  and  tbe  capacious 
ftvighUboats  were  gathering  at  tbe  towns  along  the  Nile  to 
carry  off  tbe  winter's  produce. 

It  was  a  bright,  warm  and  quiet  day  that  I  spent  at 
Thebca.  The  great  plain,  girdled  by  its  three  mountain- 
cdiaina,  lay  in  a  sablime  repose.  There  was  no  traveller  there, 
and,  as  the  people  were  espectmg  none,  tbey  bad  already  given 
up  tbe  ruins  to  their  summer  silence  and  loneliness.  I  had  no 
company,  on  either  side  of  the  rivar,  but  my  former  guides, 
who  had  now  become  as  old  friends.  Wo  rode  to  Karnak,  to 
Medeenet  Abou,  to  tbe  Hemnoninm,  and  the  Colossi  of  the 
Plain.  The  ruins  bad  now  not  only  a  memory  for  me,  but  a 
l<uig>u>ge.  They  no  longer  crushed  me  with  their  cold,  stem, 
incomprehensible  grandeur.  I  was  calm  cs  the  Sphinx,  whose 
lips  no  longer  closed  on  a  mystery.  I  had  gotten  over  the 
awe  of  a  neophyte,  and,  though  so  little  had  been  revealed  to 
me,  walked  among  the  temples  with  tbe  feelings  of  a  iniuter. 
Let  no  one  condemn  this  expression  as  presumptuous,  fot 
nothing  ia  so  simple  as  Art,  when  once  we  have  tlic  clue  to  her 
infinite  meanings. 

White  among  tbe  many  white  days  of  my  travel,  that  day 
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at  Thebes  Is  registered ;  and  if  I  left  with  paio,  and  the  vail 
regret  we  feel  on  turning  awaj  from  snch  spots,  at  least  I  took 
with  me  the  joy  that  Thebes,  the  mighty  and  tho  eternal,  wm 
greater  to  me  in  its  living  reality  than  it  had  ever  been  in  ill 
the  shadow-pictures  my  anticipation  had  drawn.  Nor  did  the 
faultless  pillars  of  the  Memnonium,  nor  the  obelisks  of  Kir- 
nak,  take  away  my  delight  in  the  humbler  objects  which  kept  a 
recognition  for  me.  The  horses,  whose  desert  blood  sent  iti 
eoDtagion  into  mine ;  the  lame  water-boy,  always  at  my  elbow 
with  his  earthen  bottle ;  the  grave  guides,  who  considered  laj 
Kiuattering  of  Arabic  as  something  miraculous,  and  thence 
dubbed  me  '<  Taylor  Effeudi ; ''  the  half-naked  Fellahs  in  the 
iiarvcst-ficlds,  who  remembered  some  idle  joke  of  mine, — all 
these  combined  to  touch  the  groat  landscape  with  a  home-like 
influcuee,  and  to  make  it  seem,  in  some  wise,  like  an  old  rest- 
iug-plucc  of  my  heart.  Mustapha  Achmet  Aga,  the  English 
agent  at  Luxor,  had  a  great  deal  to  tell  me  of  the  squabbles  of 
travellers  during  the  winter :  how  the  beach  was  lined  with 
foreign  boats  aud  the  temples  crowded  day  after  day  with 
scores  of  visitors ;  how  these  quarrelled  with  their  dragomen, 
and  those  with  their  boatmen,  and  the  latter  with  each  other, 
till  I  thanked  Heaven  for  having  kept  me  away  from  Thebet 
at  such  a  riotous  period. 

Towards  evening  there  was  a  complete  calm,  and  every  thing 
was  so  favorable  for  our  downward  voyage  that  I  declined 
Mustapha's  invitation  to  dine  with  him  the  next  day,  and  set 
off  for  Kenneh.  The  sailors  rowed  lustily,  my  servant  Ali 
taking  the  leading  oar.  Ali  was  beside  himself  with  joy,  at 
the  prospect  of  reaching  his  home  and  astonishing  his  family 
with  his  marvellous  adventures  in  Soudan.     lie  led  the  chorus 
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with  a  Toioe  so  atroD^  and  chocry  that  it  rang  from  slmro  tc 
■hore.  As  I  was  unable  to  writo  or  read,  I  sat  on  deck,  with 
tiie  boy  HoBsayn  at  mj  elbow  to  replenish  the  pipe  as  occasion 
reqnired,  and  listened  to  the  songs  of  the  sailors.  Their 
repertory  was  so  large  that  I  was  onable  to  exhaust  it  during 
the  voyage.  One  of  their  fiivorite  songs  was  in  irregular 
trochaic  lines,  consisting  of  alternate  qaestions  and  answers, 
•DCh  as  "  ed-dookan  tl-libooddi  /ayn  ?  "  (where'a  the  shop  of 
the  cottoD  caps?)  song  by  the  leader,  to  which  the  chorus  ro- 
■ponded:  "  Bahart  Luxor  Jeaftiooyiayn,"  (A  little  to  the 
northward  of  Lnzor).  Another  favorite  chorus  was :  Imlal- 
imldl^tnlaUe/'^  (PHI,  fill,  fill  to  me  !)  Many  of  the  songs 
wnre  of  too  broad  a  character  to  be  translated,  but  there  wore 
two  of  a  more  refined  nature,  and  these,  from  the  mingled 
passion,  te&demeea  and  melancholy  of  the  airs  to  which  they 
were  song,  became  great  hvoiites  of  mine.* 

*  I  gi*«  Ot»  fcUoiriiig  tnuulationa  of  these  two  longs,  ■■  n«ari;  liter- 

I. 
Look  at  me  with  yonr  ejea,  0  guelle,  O  guellel  The  bluasoni  of 
TOur  eheefa  i*  d«ar  to  ne ;  yonr  breuti  bant  tLe  ulk  of  yarn  veil ;  I 
MUiDot  looM  the  ihawl  abont  jour  waift;  It  linki  into  yonr  Kill  wai^u 
Who  pomMca  joa  i*  b1e««d  by  hesTCn.  Lank  at  me  wilh  your  evo*. 
OgaxelteiO  gaxdlel  Tour  (brehead  U  like  the  moan;  yonr  tave  !■ 
bir«r  Uun  all  (he  flowers  of  the  garden;  yonr  bed  Uof  diamond*;  ht 
it  richer  liian  a  King  who  can  aleep  thereon.  Look  at  me  with  your 
•yea,  O  guclle,  O  gaielle  I 

IL 
O  night,  O  night— O  darling,  I  Ue  on  Uie  Hndi^     I  languid  for  Uie 

light  of  your  face;  if  you  do  not  have  pity  on  me,  I  iliall  dio. 
S  night,  0  night— O  darling.  I  lie  on  Uie  eandi.     I  have  changed  polar 
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Before  sunrise  we  reached  Kenneb.     Here  I  was  obliged 
to  stop  a  day  to  let  the  men  bake  their  bread,  and  I  employed 
the  time  iu  taking  a  Turkish  bath  and  revisiting  the  temple  of 
Dcndera.     My  servant  All  left  me,  as  his  family  resided  in 
the  place.     I  gave  him  a  good  present,  in  consideration  of  his 
service  during  the  toilsome  journey  we  had  just  closed.     He 
kissed  my  hand  very  gratefully,  and  I  felt  some  regret  at 
parting  with,  as  I  believed,  an  honest  servant,  and  a  worthy, 
though   wild  young   fellow.     What  was  my   mortification  on 
discovering  the  next  day  that  he  had  stolen  from  me  the  bean- 
tiful  stick,  which  had  been  given  me  in  Khartoum  by  the  Sol- 
t:ina  Nasra.     The  actual  worth  of  the  stick  was  trifling,  but  the 
:u;t ion  betrayed  an  ingratitude  which  I  had  not  expected,  evna 
in  an  Arab.     I  had  a  charming  ride  to  Dendera,  over  the  fra 
grant  grassy  plain,  rippled  by  the  warm  west  wind.     I  was  ac- 
companied only  by  the  Fellah  who  owned  my  donkey — an  amia 
ble  fellow,  who  told  me  many  stories  about  the  robbers  who  used 
formerly  to  come  in  from  the  Desert  and  plunder  the  country. 
We  passed  a  fine  field  of  wheat,  growing  on  laud  which  had 
been  uncultivated  for  twenty  years.      My  attendant  said  that 
this  was  the  work  of  a  certain  Effeudi,  who,  having  seen  the 
neglected  field,  said  tliat  it  was  wrong  to  let  God's  good  ground 
lie  idle,  and  so  planted  it.     "  But  he  was  truly  a  good  man," 
he  added ;  "  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  crop  is  so  good. 
If  he  had  been  a  bad  man,  the  wheat  would  not  have  grown  so 
linelv  as  vou  see  it." 

from  my  loTiiring  aiul  my  sorrow;  you  only  can  restore  me,  O  mj' 
(larling. 
0  night,  O  night — 0  darling.  I  lie  on  the  sands.     O  darling,  tace  meia: 
give  me  a  |)l5ieo  by  your  side,  or  I  must  go  back  wretched  to  mv 

own  ('i»uijtry. 
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For  three  days  after  leaving  Kenneb,  a  furious  head- (Find 
did  its  best  to  beat  me  back,  atid  ia  that  time  we  only  nia<]o 
siitY  miles,  I  sighed  when  I  tbongbt  of  the  heaps  of  letters 
Bwaititig  me  in  Cairo,  and  Achmet  could  not  Bleep,  from  thn 
desire  of  seeing  bia  family  odcc  more.  He  considered  himself 
as  one  risen  from  the  dead.  He  had  heard  in  Ltuor  that  hit 
wife  was  slarmcd  at  his  long  absence,  and  that  bis  little  son 
went  daily  to  Boulak  to  make  in<(uirics  among  the  returning 
boats.  Besides,  mj  eyes  were  no  better.  I  could  not  go 
■shore,  as  we  kept  the  oiiddte  of  the  stream,  and  my  only 
employment  was  to  lounge  on  tbo  outside  diran  and  gossip 
with  the  rais.  One  evening,  when  the  sky  was  overcast,  and 
(he  wind  whirled  through  the  palm-trees,  we  saw  a  boy  on  the 
bank  orying  for  his  brother,  who  had  started  to  cross  the  river 
but  was  no  longer  to  be  seen.  Presently  an  old  man  came  out 
to  look  for  him,  in  a  hollow  palm-log,  which  rolled  on  the 
rough  wuvos.  We  feared  the  boy  bad  been  drowned,  but  not 
long  afterwards  came  upon  him,  drifting  at  the  mercy  of  the 
current,  having  broken  bis  oar.  By  tbo  old  man's  assistance 
be  got  back  to  the  shore  in  safety. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  wind  ceased.  The  Lotus  floated 
down  the  stream  as  lightly  as  the  snowy  blossom  whose  name 
I  gave  her.  We  passed  Girgeh,  Kkhmin ;  and  at  noon  we 
brushed  the  foot  of  Djebel  Shekh  Hereedee  and  reached  the 
landing-place  of  Tabtab.  I  had  a  letter  from  Rufaa  Bey  in 
Khartoum  to  bia  family  in  the  latter  town,  and  accordingly 
walked  thither  through  Gelds  of  superb  wheat,  heavy  with 
ripening  ears.  Tahtah  is  a  beautiful  old  town ;  the  houses  are 
of  burnt  brick;  the  wood-work  bhows  the  same  fanciful  Sara- 
jenic  patterns  as  in  Cuirn,  and  the  liaiDar  is  as  ijuict,  dim  and 
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spicy  as  an  Oriental  dream.  I  foond  the  Bej's  honsc,  and 
delivered  my  letter  throngh  a  slave.  The  wife,  or  wives,  nhe 
remained  in  the  hareem,  invisible,  entertained  me  with  coffee 
and  pipes,  in  the  same  manner,  while  a  servant  went  to  bring 
the  Bey*s  son  from  school  Two  Copts,  who  had  assisted  me  ui 
fioding  the  house,  sat  in  the  conrt-yard,  and  entertained  them- 
selves with  specnlations  concerning  my  jonmey,  not  supposing 
that  I  understood  them.  <'  Oirgos,''  said  one  to  the  other, 
<'  the  Frank  must  have  a  great  deal  of  money  to  spend." 
"  You  may  well  say  that ; "  his  friend  replied,  ^'  this  jonmey 
to  Souddn  must  have  cost  him  at  least  three  hundred  purses." 
In  a  short  time  the  Bey's  son  came,  accompanied  'by  the 
schoolmaster.  He  was  a  weak,  languid  boy  of  eight  dk  nine 
years  old,  and  our  interview  was  not  very  interesUng.  I  there- 
fore sent  the  slave  to  bring  donkeys,  and  we  rode  baok  to  tin 
boat 
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CHAPTER    XL. 

TRK     BBTVBN      TO      CAIRO  —  COffCLUSIOH. 

SiobL  U  ltim»-emt~A  kliu]  EDillstawiimui— A  Blight  Eipfricsee  oT  IlMiMab— 
Tba  C^m— Bkphl  Prngnw  •lown  the  MIe— TIm  Lut  Dtj  of  tb*  Vajfe—irrtitt 

(I  Citra— ToDriHa  ]inr]j*rlnK  fijr  tin  Dmcfi— Partlnf  irltli  Aclinwt— CioctiulnB. 

Wi£  reached  Siout  oa  tie  morniog  of  the  twcDtj-eighth  of 
Horcb,  twelve  ilaya  after  leaving  Absousd.  I  hod  scco  tha 
town,  during  the  Spring  of  an  Egyptiiin  Noreiubcr,  glittering 
over  seu  of  lusty  clorer  and  yoong  wheat,  and  thought  it  never 
oonld  look  io  lovely  again  \  but  as  I  rode  up  the  long  dykfl, 
overlooking  the  golden  waves  of  lurvest,  and  bi'calhing  the 
balm  wafted  from  lemon  groves  spangled  all  over  with  tbcir 
milky  bloom,  I  knew  not  which  picturo  to  place  in  my  mind's 
gallery.  I  remained  half  a  day  Ui  the  place,  partly  for  old  ac- 
quaintance sake,  and  partly  to  enjoy  the  batb,  the  cleanest  and 
most  luxurious  in  Egypt  I  sought  for  some  rulief  to  uiy 
eyes,  and  as  they  continued  to  paiu  mo  considerably,  I  went 
on  board  an  English  boat  which  had  arrived  before  me,  iu  the 
hope  of  finding  some  medicine  adapted  to  my  case.  The  trav- 
ellers wurc  a  most  innocent- faced  Englishman  and  his  wife — a 
beautiful,  home-like  little  creature,  with  as  kind  a  heart  as 
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c\er  beat.  TLcj  had  do  medicine,  but  somebody  had  recom- 
mended a  decoctioD  of  parsley,  and  the  amiable  woman  spoiled 
their  soup  to  make  me  some,  and  I  half  suspect  threw  awaj 
her  Eau  de  Cologne  to  get  a  bottle  to  put  it  in.  I  am  sure  I 
bathed  my  eyes  duly,  with  a  strong  faith  in  its  efficacy,  aLd 
fancied  that  they  were  actually  improving,  but  on  the  second 
day  the  mixture  turned  sour  and  I  was  thrown  back  on  my 
hot  water  and  cold  water. 

While  in  Egypt,  I  had  frequently  heard  mention  of  the 
curious  effects  produced  by  hasJueskj  a  preparation  made  from 
the  cannabis  indica.  On  reaching  Siout,  I  took  occasion  to 
buy  some,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  it.  It  was  a  sort  of  paste, 
made  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  mixed  with  sugar  and  spices. 
The  taste  is  aromatic  and  slightly  pungent,  but  by  no  means 
disagreeable.  About  sunset,  I  took  what  Achmet  considered 
to  be  a  large  dose,  and  waited  half  an  hour  without  feeling  the 
Hligbtest  effect.  I  then  repeated  it,  and  drank  a  cup  of  hot  tea 
immediately  afterwards.  In  about  ten  minutes,  I  became  con- 
scious of  the  gentlest  and  balmiest  feeling  of  rest  stealing  over 
me.  The  couch  on  which  I  sat  grew  soft  and  yielding  as  air ; 
my  flesh  was  purged  from  all  gross  quality,  and  became  a 
gossamer  filagree  of  exquisite  nerves,  every  one  tingling  with  a 
sensation  which  was  too  dim  and  soft  to  be  pleasure,  but  which 
resembled  nothing  else  so  nearly.  No  sum  could  have  tempt- 
ed me  to  move  a  finger.  The  slightest  shock  seemed  enough 
to  crush  a  structure  so  frail  and  delicate  as  I  had  become.  I 
tclt  like  one  of  those  wonderful  sprays  of  brittle  spar  which 
hang  for  ages  in  the  unstirred  air  of  a  cavern,  but  are  shivered 
to  pieces  by  the  breath  of  the  first  explorer. 

As  this   sensation,  which   lasted   but  a  short  time,  was 
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gradnillr  fftdiog  away,  I  found  myself  iDfected  with  a  ten- 
dency to  view  the  most  common  objects  in  a  ridiculoaa  light 
Achmct  «M  sitting  on  one  of  the  prorision  chests,  as  was  hia 
vustom  of  an  evening.  I  thought :  was  there  ever  any  tLinK 
so  absurd  as  to  see  him  sitting  on  that  cheat  ?  and  langhcd  im- 
moderately at  the  idea.  The  turban  worn  by  the  captain  nest 
put  on  such  a  quiuictl  appearance  that  I  ohueklod  over  it  for 
some  time.  Of  all  tnrbaos  in  tiie  world  it  was  the  most  ludi- 
crous. Various  other  things  affected  me  in  like  manner,  and 
at  last  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  eyes  were  increasing  in 
breadth.  "  Achmet,"  I  called  out,  "  how  is  this  ?  my  eyes  are 
precisely  lilce  two  onions,"  This  was  my  crowning  piece  of 
absnrdity.  I  baghed  so  loud  and  long  at  the  singular  com- 
parison I  had  made,  that  when  I  ceased  from  sheer  weariness 
the  effect  was  over.  But  on  the  following  mombg  my  eyes 
were  much  better,  and  I  was  able  to  write,  for  the  first  time  in 
B  week. 

The  calm  we  had  prayed  for  was  given  to  ns.  The  Lotus 
Boated,  sailed  and  was  rowed  down  the  Nile  at  the  rate  of 
■ereuty  miles  a  day,  all  hands  singing  in  chorus  day  and  night, 
while  the  rais  and  his  nephew  Hossayn  beat  the  tarabooka  or 
played  the  reedy  aumarra.  It  was  a  triumphal  march ;  for 
my  six  men  ontrowed  the  ten  men  of  tho  Englishman.  Bome- 
times  the  latter  came  running  behind  as  till  tbey  were  within 
hail,  whereupon  my  men  would  stand  up  in  their  places,  and 
thundering  out  their  contemptuous  chorus  of  "A^  t6m,  tiim, 
kooibarra  /"  strike  the  water  so  furiously  with  their  long 
oars,  that  their  rivab  soon  slunk  out  of  hearing.  So  we  went 
down,  all  cxcitcroent,  poxsiog  in  one  day  a  space,  which  it  had 
taken  na  four  days  to  make,  on  our  ascent.     One  day  at  Hut' 
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ftloot ;  the  next  at  Minyek :  the  next  at  Benisooef ;  the  nnt 
in  sight  of  the  Pyramids ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  in  spite 
of  all  my  delays  hefore  reaching  Sioat,  on  the  sixteenth  day 
after  leaving  Assonan,  I  saw  the  gray  piles  of  Dashoor  and 
Sakkara  pass  behind  me  and  grow  dim  under  the  Libyan 
HUls. 

And  now  dawns  the  morning  of  the  first  of  April,  1852— a 
day  which  will  be  ever  memorable  to  Achmet  and  myself,  as 
that  of  our  return  to  Cairo.    When  the  first  oook  crowed  in 
some  village  on  shore,  we  all  arose  and  put  the  Lotos  in  mo* 
tion.     Over  the  golden  wheat-fields  of  the  western  bank  the 
pyramids  of  Dashoor  stand  clear  and  purple  in  the  distance. 
It  is  a  superb  morning ;  calm,  bright,  mild,  and  vocal  with  the 
songs  of  a  thousand  birds  among  the  palms.      Ten  o'clock 
comes,  and  Achmet,  who  has  been  standing  on  the  cabin-roof, 
cries  :  ^*  0  my  master !     God  be  praised  I  there  are  the  mina- 
rets of  Sultan  Hassan  I "     At  noon  there  is  a  strong  head- 
wind, but  the  men  dare  not  stop.     We  rejoice  over  every  mile 
they  make.     The  minaret  of  old  Cairo  is  in  sight,  and  I  givo 
the  boat  until  three  o^clock  to  reach  the  place.     If  it  fails,  I 
shall  land  and  walk.     The  wind  slackens  a  little  and  we  work 
down  towards  the  island  of  Boda,  Qizeh  on  our  left.     At  last 
wo  enter  tho  narrow  channel  between  the  island  and  Old  Cairo; 
it  is  not  yet  three  o'clock.     I  havo  my  pistols  loaded  with  a 
double  charge  of  powder.     There  are  donkeys  and  donkey-boys 
oil  the  shore,  but  Arabian  chargers  with  Persian  grooms  were 
not  a  more  welcome  sight.     We  call  them,  and  a  horde  cornea 
rushing  down  to  the  water.     I  fire  my  pistols  against  the  bank 
of  lloda,  stuiming  the  gardeners  and  frightening  the  donkey  • 
boys.     Mounted  at  last,  leaving  Achmet  to  go  on  with  the 
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boat  to  Boulak,  I  dash  at  full  speed  down  the  long  street  lead- 
ing into  tho  heart  of  Cairo.  No  heed  now  of  a  broken  neck  : 
away  we  go,  upsetting  Turks,  astonishing  Copta  and  making 
CbrietianH  indignant,  till  I  pull  up  in  the  shadj  alley  hefore 
the  British  coDBnlatA  The  door  is  not  closed,  and  I  go  up 
Btairs  with  three  leaps  and  ask  for  letters.  None;  but  a 
quantity  of  papers  which  the  shirt  of  my  donkey-boy  is  scaroo- 
ly  capacious  enough  to  hold.  And  now  at  full  speed  to  my 
banker's.  "Are  there  any  letters  for  me?"  "Letters?— • 
drawer  full  I "  and  ho  reaches  me  the  missives,  more  precious 
than  gold.  Was  not  that  a  sweet  repayment  for  my  fire 
months  in  tho  heat  and  silence  and  mystery  of  mid-Africk, 
when  I  sat  by  my  window,  opening  on  the  great  square  of  Cai- 
ro, fanned  by  cool  airs  from  the  flowering  lemon  groves,  with 
the  words  of  home  in  my  ears,  and  my  heart  beating  a  ferrott 
response  to  the  sunset  call  from  the  minarets :  "  God  is  great ! 
Qod  is  merciful  I " 


1  stayed  eight  days  in  Cairo,  to  allow  my  eyes  time  to 
heal.  Tho  season  of  wbter  travel  was  over,  and  the  few 
tourists  who  still  lingered,  were  about  starting  for  Palestine, 
by  way  of  Gaza.  People  were  talking  of  the  intense  heat,  and 
dreading  the  advent  of  the  khamaeen,  or  sonth-wind,  so  called 
because  it  blows  fifty  days.  I  found  the  temperature  rather 
cool  than  warm,  acd  the  Ichamaetn,  which  blew  occsaionally, 
filling  the  city  with  dust,  was  mild  as  a  acphyr,  compared  to 
the  furnace-like  blasts  of  the  African  Deaert  Gentlemen  pr^ 
pared  thcmsclree  for  the  journey  across  the  l)cscrt,  by  pur* 
ehnxing  broad-brimmed  bats,  green  veils,  double-lined  ambrel 
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las,  and  blue  speotacles.  These  may  be  all  very  good,  but  1 
have  never  seen  the  sun  nor  felt  the  heat  which  could  induce 
nie  to  adopt  them.  I  would  not  exchange  my  recollections  of 
the  fierce  red  Desert,  blazing  all  over  with  intensest  light,  foi 
uny  amount  of  green,  gauzy  sky  and  blue  sand.  And  as  for 
an  umbrella,  the  Desert  with  a  continual  shade  around  you,  is 
no  desert  at  alL  You  must  let  the  Sun  lay  his  sceptre  on 
your  head,  if  you  want  to  know  his  power. 

I  left  Cairo  with  regret,  as  I  left  Thebes  and  the  White 
Nile,  and  every  other  place  which  gives  one  all  that  he  came 
to  seek.  Moreover,  I  left  behind  me  my  faithful  dragoman, 
Achmet.  He  had  found  a  new  son  in  his  home,  but  also  an 
invalid  wife,  who  demanded  his  care,  and  so  he  was  obliged  to 
trive  up  the  journey  with  me  through  Syria.  He  had  quite  en- 
deared himself  to  me  by  his  constant  devotion,  his  activitv, 
honesty  and  intelligence,  and  I  had  always  treated  him  rather 
as  a  friend  than  servant.  I  believe  the  man  really  loved  me, 
for  he  turned  pale  under  all  the  darkness  of  his  skin,  when  we 
parted  at  Boulak. 

I  took  the  steamer  for  Alexandria,  and  two  or  three  dava 
afterwards  sailed  for  fresh  adventures  in  another  Continent 
If  the  reader,  who  has  been  my  companion  during  the  journey 
which  is  now  closed,  should  experience  no  more  fatigue  than  I 
did,  we  may  hereafter  share  also  in  those  adventures. 


FINIS. 


G.  P.  Putnam  Sr  Son, 


\KVt.  THE  CAVfe  METHOD  OF  LEARNING 
TO  DRAW  FROM  MEMORY.  By  Madame  E. 
Cav^.     From  4th  Parisian  edition.     i2mo,  cloth,  |i. 

*f  *  Thb  is  the  only  tnetk^of  dra^nng  n»hick  really  teaches  anything.  lo 
|Mibn!(hing  th*:  remarkable  treatise,  in  which  she  unfolds,  with  siirpai^sing  interest, 
the  results  of  her  observations  upon  the  teaching  of  drawing,  and  the  ineenioua 
methods  she  applies,  Madame  Cav^  ....  renders  mvaluable  service  to  all  who  have 
marked  out  lor  themsei>-es  a  career  of  Art." — EjLtract  from  a  long  review  m 
the  Kevn£  des  Deux  MontUs^  written  by  Delacroix. 

**  It  is  interesting  and  valuable." — D.  Huntington,  Prest.  Nat.  Aca%{. 

**  Should  be  used  by  every  teacher  of  Drawing  in  America.*' — City  I  tern  ^  Phila. 

"  We  wish  that  Madame  Cav^  had  published  this  w;ork  half  a  century  ago,  thai 
we  might  have  been  instructed  in  this  enviable  accomplishment." — Harper's  Mag. 

CAV6.     THE  CAVE  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  CO- 
LOR.    i2mo,  cloth,  $1. 

*^*  lliit  work  was  referred^  by  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  to  a 
commission  of  ten  eminent  artists  and  officials,  whose  report,  written  bv  M.  PeU* 
crouc,  was  unanimously  adopted,  endorsing  and  approving  the  work,  'll.e  Minis* 
ter,  thereupon,  by  a  decree,  authorized  the  use  of  it  in  the  French  Normal  schotJs. 

G.  P.  Putnam  &  Son  have  also  just  received  from  Paris 
specimens  of  the  materials  used  in  this  method,  which  they 
can  supply  to  order.  I.  The  Gauzes  (framed)  are  now  ready. 
Pfice  %\  each.  With  discount  to  teachers.  II.  The  Stand 
for  the  gauze.  Price  $1.50.  III.  M^thode  CavI  pour 
apprendre  ii  dessiner  yx&X.t  et  de  m^moire  d'apr^s  les  principes 
<r  Albert  Durer  et  de  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Approved  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  by  Messns.  Delacroix,  H. 
Vemst,  etc.  In  8  series,  folio,  paper  covers.  Price  $2.25  each. 

N.B. — The  Crayons,  Paper,  and  other  articles  mentioned  in 
the  Cav^  Method  may  be  obtained  of  any  dealer  in  Art*'st*s 
Materials.  Samples  of  the  French  Articles  may  be  seen  at 
56 1  Broadway. 

HADBOURNE.  NATURAL  THEOLOGY;  or, 
Nature  and  the  Bible  from  the  same  Author.  Lee* 
tures  delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston. 
By  P.  A.  Chadboume,  A.M.,  M.D.,  President  of  Univctsity 
of  Wisconsin.    i2mo,  cloth,  |2.     Student's  edition,  $1.75. 

"  This  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  current  literature,  and  will  be  found  adapted 
lo  the  use  of  the  claMHroom  in  college,  and  to  the  investigatioos  of  private  stuUenta." 
—Richmond  Christian  Adv. 

*'l*he  warm,  firesh  breath  of  pure  and  lerreat  religion  pervades  these  ekiqiMBt 
pages."— ^N».  Ba^ist, 

**  Prof.  Chadboume's  book  is  amon^  the  few  metaphysical  ones  now  published, 
which,  ocice  taken  up.  cannot  be  laid  aside  unread,  ft  is  written  in  a  pcrspkuouai 
animated  style,  coramning  depth  of  thought  and  gr*ce  of  diction,  witn  a  total  ab> 
•ence  of  ambitious  display." — Hf ashing  ton  A'atimal  Republic. 

"In  diction,  method,  and  spirit,  the  volume  is  attractive  auid  distiactive  lo  t 
are  decree.*' — Boston  Traveller. 


Publicatiofis  of 


HILD'S  BENEDICITE  ;  or,  Illustration  of  the  Pow- 
er, Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God,  as  manifested  to 
His  Works.  By  G.  Chaplin  Child,  M.D.  From  the 
London  edition  of  John  Murray.  With  an  Introductory 
Note  by  Henry  G.  Weston,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  i  vol 
i2mo.  Elegantly  printed  on  tinted  paper,  cloth  ^xXry^ 
bevelled,  $2  ;  mor.  ext,  $4.50. 

Chisp  Contents. 


Introduction. 
Tlie  Heavens, 
llie  Sun  and  Moon. 
The  Planets. 
The  Stars. 


Winter  and  Summer. 
Nights  and  Days. 
Light  and  Darkness. 
Lightning  and  Clouds. 
Showers  and  Dew. 


Wells. 

Seas  and  Floods. 
Ihe  Winds. 
Fire  and  Heat- 
Frost  and  Snov,  etc 

"  l*he  most  admirable  popular  treatise  of  natural  theology.  It  is  no  extravaganc* 
to  sav  that  we  have  never  read  a  more  charming  book,  or  one  which  we  can  recom- 
Ciend  more  confidently  to  our  readers  with  the  assurance  that  it  will  aid  them,  as 
none  that  we  know  of  can  do,  to 

'  Look  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God.* 

Every  d  srgyman  would  do  well  particularly  to  study  this  book.  For  the  rvr^t,  the 
handsome  volume  is  delightful  in  appearance,  and  is  one  of  the  most  creditable  spe- 
cimens of  American  book-making  that  has  come  fix>m  the  Riverside  Press." — Rcumd 
Tabu,  N,  I'.,  June  x. 

LARKE.    PORTIA,  and  other  Tales  of  Shakespeare^s 
Heroines.     By  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke,  author  of  the 
Concordance    to    Shakespeare.      With    engravings. 
i2mo,  cloth  e.xtra,  $2.50  ;  gilt  edges,  $3. 

•^*  An  attractive  book,  esi)ecially  for  girls. 

OOPER.  RURAL  HOURS.  By  a  Lady.  (Miss 
Susan  Fenimore  Cooper.)  New  Edition,  with  a  new 
Introductory  Chapter,     i  vol.  i2mo,  $2.50. 

*  One  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  of  the  day,  displaying  powers  of  mind  ol 
a  high  order." — Mrs.  Hale's  H'oman^s  Record. 

**  An  admiraUe  portraiture  of  American  out-door  life,  just  as  it  is." — Prof.  Hart. 

•*  A  very  pleasant  book — the  result  of  the  combined  effort  of  good  sense  and  good 
feelint;,  an  observing  mind,  and  a  real,  honest,  unaffected  appreciation  of  the  count- 
less minor  beauties  that  Nature  exhibits  to  her  assiduous  lovers." — N".  Y.  Altiam. 

RAVEN  (Mme.  Aug.).  ANNE  SEVERIN :  A  Story 
translated  from  the  French.     i6mo,  I1.50. 

[Puinam^s  European  Library,"] 

•^*  **  The  Sister's  Story,"  by  the  same  author,  hss  been  warmly  and  generally 
eulogized  as  a  book  of  remarkably  pure  and  elevated  character. 

"  By  her  great  success,  Mrs.  Craven  has  larger  power  for  good  than  perbaps  aa* 
jther  writer  u  France."  — /»a//  Mall  G^**tU. 
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